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for they drank of that spiritual rock that followed them: and 
that rock was Christ. ST. PAUL, 
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Mrs. More’s Christian Morals. 
(Continued from p, 263.) 


We have not perused. the second volume of this valuable work 
with the same unmixed pleasure which we derived from a pe- r 
rusal of the first. It is not that it does not contain much 

matter of equal excellence, but that the author has indulged 
more in amplification of argument, even to redundancy, and 
in a tiresome attenuation of ideas. There are two or three 
points, too, in which we think her deficient in correctness of 
sentiment, and in soundness of judgment, to which we shall 
advert more particularly in the course of our analysis. | 











The first of these relates to her opinion on the Bible So- 
ciety, which is introduced, without much relevance to the sub- 
ject immediately under her discussion, in a note to her first 
chapter “ On Retirement.” 






** May an old and attached member of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge be allowed to offer her opinion (though irrele- 
vant to the subject of this chapter) upon the complete establishment 
of the argument in favour of the Bible Society, from its not injuring 
its venerable predecessor >” 







But, admitting her premises, her conclusion is not just. 
Although the Bible Society may not have injured the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge, it by no means follows, 
that the argument in its favour is completely established. She 
argues, indeed, as if injury to the old society was the only, of 
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at least, the principal, objection to the new society, which she 
ought to know is any thing but the fact. The truth is, that 
the members of that society never urged such an objection 
against it. ‘They object to it on very different, and on much 
more substantial, grounds. The author proceeds to observe : 
** It is now obvious, that the benefits of the new institution are 


effected without detriment to the old, from its having excited fresh 
friends to its cause, and raised additional funds for its support.” 


This is very inconclusive reasoning. It is true, indeed, that 
since the establishment of the Bible Society, there has been 
a very considerable, and even an extraordinary, increase of the 
members of the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge ; 
but if this prove any thing more than an improved state of the 
public mind, it surely proves the existence of a notion that the 
Bible Society was calculated to injure the other Society, and 
is, therefore, any thing but “ the complete establishment of 
the argument in favour of the Bible Society.” 


** Tn the distribution of the Bible, are not both institutions ‘streams 
issuing from the same fountain of love, both flowing into the same 
ocean of good? If we may be allowed the application, ‘ they are di- 
versities of gifts; but the same spirit:’'—‘ they are differences of 
admiunistratiou ; but it is the same God that worketh all in all.’ ” 


Without looking into the motives which influence the dis- 
tribution of the scriptures by the Bible Society, we must be 
allowed to observe, that the effect df such distribution by the 
two societies is by no means the same; and instead of think- 
ing her quotation applicable to the point at issue, we must take 
leave to observe, that, as far as the Bible is given by both, the 
gifts are the same, but the spirif is different. The Bibles dis- 
tributed by the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge are 
accompanied by the Prayer Book, and by religious tracts, ex- 
planatory of the doctrines taught by the holy scriptures, and 
enforced by the ministers of the established church. The 
effect, then, is to promote christian knowledge, and to secure at- 
tachment to the established church, by explaining the scriptural 
purity of her tenets. Whereas the Bibles distributed by the 
Bible Society are unaccompanied, except in particular instances, 
by any thing which can tend to explain, or elucidate, tlre scrip- 
tures; andthe effect of their indiscrimitiate distribution has 
been to diminish, in some degree, that reverence in which the 
sacred book was holden by the people, and to fill many of the 
pawnbrokers’ shops. ‘The particular instances to which we 
allude ate those in which, through the instrumentality of the 
auxiliary Bible socicties, tracts impugning the dectriucs ef the 
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Established Church have been circulated. Unless we have 
been much misinformed, this has been the case at Chelmsford. 
We are justified, then, in dissenting from Mrs. More’s conclu- 
sion, which is unsupported by facts, and which maintains a 
similarity, where a diversity exists. 

But one great objection to the Bible Society is, the union 
which it exhibits of Churchmen with Dissenters of every de- 
nomination, and with Unitarians and Quakers, who reject the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity, the tendency of which 
union is to impress the people with a belief that the essential 
differences, of which they have heard so much, between 
Churchmen and certain gescriptions of Dissenters, are, in fact, 
of no consequence; that schism, in short, is nosin; that * to 
preserve the faith, in unity of spirit, and in the bond of peace,” 
is a nugatory injunction; and that, therefore, it is perfectly 
immaterial whether they go to church or to meeting. We are 
fully aware that this objection will weigh but little with a 
writer, who had no scruple to attend divine service at Mr. Jay’s 
meeting-house, at Bath, and even to receive the sacrament 
from the hands of a layman, for such is every unauthorized 
preacher and teacher, notwithstanding the liberal courtesy of 
modern legislation. 

Mrs. More, however, seems to think that this union is matter 
of exultation ; as if the same distribution of the Scriptures 
could not be atchieved by the separate exertions of Churchmen 
on the one hand, and of Dissenters on the other; nay, she even 
appears to imagine, that, the Bible Society are destined to be 
the instruments of salvation ; and that nothing more is neces- 
sary to save the soul of man, than to put a bible into his hands. 
She speaks, indeed, of this union, as if it had brought on the 
blessed period of the Millenium, ‘‘ each reconciled to his bro- 
ther, and leaving his gift at the altar; offering up every resent- 
ment at the foot of the cross! There might be two opinions 
how men should be governed, there can be but one—whether 
they should be saved.” 

The author must excuse us for observing, that this savours 
strongly of the declamatory cant of the conventicle ; and we 
lament exceedingly the introduction of such irrelevant and 
objectionable matter into a work valuable and important in so 
many points of view, and which, with a little care to keep par- 
ticular prejudices out of sight, might have been rendered unex- 
ceptionable. After praising, however, the higher classes of 
society for giving the Bible to others, she calls them to account 
for not reading the Bible themselves; or rather, as we should 
think, shews that the Bible may not only be read, but is actually 
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read, without advantage ; and that, therefore, the bare perusal 
of it is not, necessarily, productive of the mighty benefits which, 
for sustaining the credit, and for promoting the honour, of the 
Bible Society, she has thought proper to ascribe to it. 


‘* It is with reluctance we turn from subjects of gratefu) panegyric 
to those presented to us by the same class of society for animadversion. 
With regret we take leave of scenes enriched and dignified by the 
beneficial presence and exertions of their lords, for the dreary prospect 
of deserted mansions, and abdicated homes. ‘To not a few of the rich 
and great, their magnificent houses are rather a cumbrous appendage 
of grandeur, places to which strangers resort to admire the splendour 
of the proprietors, and the portraits of their ancestors, than what 
Providence intended, a rich additional ingiedient in their own overs 
flowing cup of blessings. ‘Their seats are possessed without being 
enjoyed. They appear, indeed, to enjoy the advantages of retreat 
with those of opulence, But it is only appearance. Do not too many 
of their owners strive to dispossess the scene of every attribute ap- 
pended to it? Do they not chiefly derive what little they know of 
the charms of the country from the descriptions of the poet—of the 
diversities of landscape from the painters of the opera scenes—of the 
delights of rétirement from the moralist, the philosopher, and, more 
frequently, the novelist? They contrive to transfer to their rural 
abodes every thing of the metropolis, except its buildings, and, to the 
metropolis, every moveable appendage of rural beauty. Like the im- 
perial Roman glutton, who never tasted fish but at the farthest possi- 
ble distance from the sea, they enjoy the lovely products of the conser- 
vatory, glowing with every hue, and breathing every fragrance, any 
where but where they grow. The most exquisite flowers yield little 
delight, till transported to the town residence. There they exhale 
their sweets, amid smoky lamps, and waste them on a fetid atmos- 
phere ; exhausting their beauties in the transiert festivity of a single 
night, instead of reserving them to decorate reireat, and add one attrace 
tion more to the charms of home, and the pleasures of retirement. 

“« With these personages, the principal change from town to couns 
try consists in the difference between a park and a square. They 
bring to one the same tastes, the same amusements, and the same in- 
version of hours which they adopted in the other. They lose the true 
enjoyment of both, by contriving that neither town nor country shall 
preserve any distinct character of its own. To some, indeed, the splen- 
did inheritance is considered as litt}e more than a commodious inn, in 
which to repose in their incessant migration from the capital to the 
watering-place, and from the chalybeate* to the sea; without haying 
the too valid plea of attending the sick, or being sick themselves.” 


ouuntiin 





* Miss More must know, that chalybeate is not, like herself, a noun 


substantive, which standeth by itself, and requireth no ather to be 
joined with it, 
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The main object of these remarks is to show, that the advan- 
tages of retirement cannot be expected from such persons as 
are here déscribed, who do not carry with them into the country 
that taste, temper, spirit, and ¢isposiiion, which are necessary 
to render it productive of any real benefit. Sut we are rather 
surprized, that she should have suffered this fair opportunity for 
explaining the pernicious effects of deserting thei: family man- 
siovs, toescape her. This desertion is, indeed, pregnant with 
multifarious evils. Formerly, when the nobleman, or man of 
wealth, retired into the country, to pass the summer, and_fre- 
quently his Christmas, at his family seat, he inspired his whole 
neighbourhood with feelings of gratitude and joy. From con- 
templating the scenes of his infancy, and the residence of his 
ancestors, he experienced the emotions of an honest and grate- 
ful pride, and felt a powerful stimulus to imitate the virtues of 
those, from whom he inherited his estate. By his neti 
attention, and hospitality, he cheered his tenants and depen 
ants, aiding them by his advice, and instructing them by his 
example, ‘The whole country round acknowledged the ani- 
mating influence of his presence ; his absence was mourned as 
a public loss, his return was hailed as a public benefit. Now, 
alas! how changed is the prospect! A total revolution, in 
manners and customs, has rendered these pleasing spectacles 
the subjects of /istory only. They are no longer to be seen. 
Increased luxury and dissipation have protracted the metropoli- 
tan winter to the middle of summer; when the flowers are in 
bloom, and the country has assumed a general appearance of 
verdure, London is crowded, and family mansions are deserted, 
‘This long residence in town, too, besides many relative, pror 
duces some posi/ive, evils. It creates a multiplicity of artificial 
wants, and induces a habit of dissipation and expence, which 
even the largest fortunes are frequently unable to support. 
Hence it is, that the extravagance of the winter destroys the 
ancient hospitality of the summer; and a watering-plaece is, 
not seldom, resorted to, for the sole purpose of ayoidiug the 
incumbrance of an extensive establishment, with all the @ 
priate appendages of a country seat. It may be supposed, too, 
without any great injustice, that, in some instances, the h 
and bustle of a frequcnted watering-place are preferred to those 
retired scenes which invite to reflection, and encourage men to 
take a retrospective view of their conduct. 

This protracted residence in town Is also too apt to generate 
a dislike tn the rnuntry, aud a distaste for all its rational enjoy- 
ments. A perpetual change of amusements, and an incessant 
succession of engagements, destroy all mental elasticity, weaken 
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all intellectual energy, and produce, in short, the same effect 
on the mind as strong liquors produce on the stomach. Girls 
who are brought up in this vortex of fashion, are, generally, 
unfitted for every rational purpose of life ; the only subjects of 
their conversation arise, naturally enough, out of their constant 
habits and pursuits ; they comprehend, of course, nothing sub- 
stantial, instructive, or even reasonable. ‘The utmosi exertion 
of intellect of which they seem capable, is a vapid criticism on 
a new play, taken from the dramatic intelligence ofa newspa- 
per; a prolix dissertation on some fashionable article of dress ; 
or a few significant remarks on some recent infidelity in high 
life. It may be said, indeed, without any violation of truth, 
that young persons, thus circumstanced, know much which 
they ought not to know, and very little which they ought to 
know. They must be considered as mere automatons, easily 
amoved by the wire of fashion, but deaf and senseless to the call 
of reason. 

But this influence of fashion, which has consigned to ruin 

so many family mansions, and which has produced so many 
baleful effects, is by no means confined to the great world ; —it 
has extended its infectious touch to a region which had hitherto 
been exempt from its operations,—the region of trade. The 
first object of a trader may still be, the accumulation of wealth ; 
but the second, indisputably, is, to acquire the character of a 
man of fashion. For this purpose, not only are the hours of 
domestic life inverted, but even the hours of business,— nay, 
the indispensable attendance on Change or at Lloyds is accom- 
modated to the despotic laws of fashion. The city is deserted 
for St. James’s; and the only difference observable (putting 
manners and accomplishments out of the question) between 
the man of rank and family, and the modern citizen, consists in 
the superior splendour of the latter, and the greater extent of 
his establishment. With what feelings would the Greshams of 
old ‘contemplate this revolutionary system! But we must 
return fram our digressive excursion to our attendance on 
Mrs. More. 
_ Our author extends her refiections on retirement through 
two chapters, and, though they are certainly judicious and im- 
pressive, we Cannot but think that some portion of their force is 
lost ‘by atienwation. We shall extract the concluding passage 
of the second chapter, which contains some salutary advice. 


*¢ Far be it from me to aim ai inspicing disgust at human life, or 
any despair of the real happiness which is attainable in it. This 
attainment isa simple process: to contract our desires, that they may 
be always fewer than our wanis ; not to expect from this life more 
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than God meant we should find in it. Neither to be governed by 
sense or fancy” (to be governed neither by sense nor by fancy,) “* but 
by the unerring word and will of God; to think constantly that the 
happiness of a Christian will always be more in hope than in posses 
sion; to remember that though deep and bitter sufferings are incident 
to our frame and state, yet the heaviest and the worst are those which 
man inflicts on man, or his own passions on himself; that we are 
only truly and irremediably unhappy when we fasten our desires on 
objects unsuitable or unattainable—objects neither commensurate to 
our higher nature, nor adapted to our future hope.” 


The process here recommended is certainly simple,and may, 
by perseverance and resolution, be carried into effect. But 
how our desires can be rendered fewer than our wants we are 
not able to comprehend. Wanis, rightly understeod, and by 
which our author must mean rea/ and not artificial wants, imply 
of course the absence of something necessary for the comfort 
of our body or our mind :—now the attainment of that some- 
thing, or the supply of that want, must, naturally and necessa~- 
rily, be an object of desire ;—every want, therefore, must have 
its accompanying desire, and consequently our desires cannot 
be fewer than our wants. All that can be expected of man is, 
that his desires shall not be greater than his wants. 

_ The three next chapters are devoted to a numerous class of 
beings who are generally denominated “* good sort of people,” 
but who, in fact, are not as good as they ought tobe, Mrs, 
More inquires why they are not better, and points out the 
means by which they may become so. In the first of these 
chapters she imputes the defect in this good sost of people to 
their habit of reading the productions of a class of writers whe 
seem to think, or, at least, who write as if they thought, that 
religion is by no means a necessary ingredient in the composi- 
tion of a human character. This is an evil of which we have 
often complained ; but which still continues to increase, The 


subject is important and, therefore, we shall transcribe a part of 
our author’s reflections upon it, 


‘“« There is a pretty strong implication, especially in (the) com. 
positions of some of our modish itinerants, how good men may be 
independent of religion. In writers of a sounder‘cast, indeed, though, 
also, with these, amusement be the professed object, with whatever 
flowers they strew the path, they entice you into no morasses; you 
always feel there is a bottom. You go on as much entertained as if 
you were misled. The pleasure of an uncorrupted mind is not 
diminished by feeling himself safe, nor is it interrupted while he is 
gratifying his fancy, by being obliged to watch that no trap is Jaid fage 
his principles, 
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«© Toexplain, by one or two instances ;--Clarendon’s and Burnet's 
Histories of their own times no more profess to be religious works, 
than the Histories of Hume or Smollett. They are written by men of 
different politica] parties, of different professional engagements. Yet, 
thovgh treating on subjects which naturally excluded any formal 
descants on religion, there is a predominating tendency which discloses 
the principles of both, which afford a pledge of their general princi- 
ples, which makes the reader feel himself safe, because it assures him 
he is in the hands of a Christian historian. 

« Again :—In travelling to the Hebrides with Johnson, it is no 
small thing to find, that we can be delighted without being in danger. 
The Tourist, without stepping out of his way to hunt for moral 
remark or religious suggestion, never forgets that he is a Christian 
moralist ; though in quest of mere amusement, we find our minds 
enriched with some just sentiment, fortified with some sound 
principle. 

«* But, in the modish school, the traveller presents his benevolent 
man, the novelist his perfect character, the moralist his philosopher, 
the poet his hero, with principles, if not always elaborately in opposi- 
tion to, yet thoroughly unconnected with, the Christian scheme. It 
js rather a silent counterworking of its necessity than an overt attack 
on its trath ; for this strong measure is now less resorted to, as more 
repulsive and less successful. Neglect answers the end better than 
opposition. The longer any thing is kept out of sight, the less 
irksome its absence becomes, till, from feeling it not necessary, we 
proceed to think it not real. The traces of right principle grow faint 
in the mind, when perpetually hid by interposing objects. The 
misfortune is, these works make up the larger part of the study of 
many readers, who do not so much desire to get rid of a stricter 
scheme, as to lose the perception that they have it not, and the ree 
membrance that, perhaps, they once had it. 


We have had occasion to make some similar remarks on a 
novel which we have reviewed, and our review of which will 
appear in a subsequent part of this number. And they are 
remarks unfortunately applicable to the larger portion of works 
of that description.—At the beginning of her second chapter on 
this subject, she considers a lax system, of divinity as fast 
gaining ground among us, from the productions of some 
modern writers, who make the road to Heaven more easy than 
the scriptures represent it. Wecould wish that the author had 
been more explicit, and had condescended to define the parti- 
cular system which she thus reprobates. In that case we should 
have known how to appreciate her strictures, but we should be 
now fighting with ashadow. As far as her meaning is explain- 
ed im «the following passage, we coincide with: her in her 
opinions, _ -~ 

** But what still renders this meagre divinity unfortunately too 
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acceptable is, that it teaches a complacency zm our own goodness ; 
hat goodness, the acquisition of which is rendered easy, because it 
‘alls in so readily with our natural corruptions. The truth is, we 
require less to be excited to the practice of some insulated virtues, 
which these authors do not neglect to recommend, than to the abasing 
of that pride which they ratber foster than correct. When we hear so 
much of the dignity of human nature, we secretly exult in our par- 
ticipation of that dignity ; we take to ourselves a full share of that 
stock of excellence lavishly attributed to our species, and are ready 
to exclaim, and J, too,amaman. These writers make their way to 
the affections by a plausibility of manner which veils the shallowness 
of their reasoning. But the great engine of suceess, 2s we have already 
observed, is the prudent accommodation of the reasoning to the 
natural propensities of the heart, and the flattering the very evils the 
existence of which they yet deny. The reader welcomes the doc- 
trines which put him in good humour with himself; he cordially 
credits the prophesier of smooth things, and is pleased in proportion 
as he is not alarmed. That which does not go to the root of the evil— 
evil which cannot be cured without being disturbed—that which 
does not irritate the patient, by laying open the peccant part, will be 
naturally acceptable.” 


** A theology which depresses the standard, which overlooks the 
motives, which dilutes the doctrines, softens the precepts, lowers the 
sanctions, and mutilates the scheme, of Christianity, which merges 
it in undefined generalities, which makes it consist in a system of 
morals which might be interwoven into almost any religion, for there 
are few systems of religion which profess or teach immorality; a 
theology, which neither makes Jesus Christ the foundation, nor the 
Holy Spirit the efficient agent, nor4nward renovation a leading prin- 
ciple, nor humility a distinguishing characteristic ; which insists on a 
good heart, but demands not a renewed heart ; which inserts virtues 
into the stock of the old nature, but insists not on the necessity of a 
changed nature ;—such a theology is not that which the costly appa- 
ratus cf Christianity was designed to present tous. If it teaches 
that we have virtues to attain, and imperfections to be cured, it insi- 
nuates that one may be attained by our own strength, and the other 
cured without divine assistance, Our faults, if we have amy, are to be 
surmounted by our reason, and our virtues to be improved from a 
regard to our comfort, and the advancement of ous credit; for the 
satisfaction they afford, and the reputation they procure us. The 
good man of these writers, like the good man of the ancient stoics, 
is so full of virtue, as to leave no room for repentance, so faultless, 
that humility would beaffectation. Like them they seem almost to 
diminish the distance between their maker and themselves, by exalt- 
ing the man and lowering the Deity.” 


These observations are just, and they are pursued through 
several more pages ; indeed, the author, when she fixes on a 
No. 187, Vol. 45, December, 1813. P p 
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favourite topic, is apt to dwell too long on it, and thus dimi- 
nishes the effect of her own efforts. The following remark, 
however, displays such an accurate knowledge of human 
nature, that we cannot resist the temptation to transcribe it. 


*« These persons are striking instances how dexterously we contrive 
to turn the scale in our own favour, by balancing some lesser fault to 
which we are not inclined, against some strongly besetting wrong 
propensity: We seldom soften down any precept that is not pointed 
at our particular temptation. All the other laws we allow to be not 
only good and holy, but just, for they only affect other people. The 
young man in the gospel had no objection to those commandments 
which were suggested to him asarule of duty; for he was chaste 
and honest, neither a disobedient son, nor a murderer, neither addicted 
to idolatry, nor (to) profaneness ; but the command to dispossess 
himself of his fortune for charitable purposes, cut deep, for he was 
not only rich, but avaricious, It is thus we prevaricate with duty. 
We.would warp the precept to our passions, instead of bending our 
inclinations tothe duty. We lament the harshness of the command, 
when we shou!d be lamenting the perversity of the will.” 


Mrs. More alludes obscurely to the assumed character of 
evangelical ministers ; she appears greatly to censure the 
monopoly of this appellation by the disciples of the Overtonian 
School, though she do not venture to name them; and more 
severely to censure, as fanatics, all those who openly condemn 
the presumption of the said disciples. She chuses to con- 
sider such opponents 2s confounding, in their censures, all truly 
good and pious men; and thereby she adopts the sentiments 
of the Overtonian School. But as we must be classed among 
those who censured this presumption, we take leave most 
stoutly to deny the justice of her conclusion, and to repel 
the charge thus preferred against us. 

We pass, with pleasure, to some remarks which are strictly 
applicable to one description of methodists, who have the pre- 
sumption, during their lives, to affix to their names, S. S.—that 
is, to assume the appellation of Sinner Saved. Whoever has 
read Mr. Nightingale’s portraiture of Methodism, or a very 
able Retrospective View of Methodism, recently published, 
will immediately perceive the applicability of the following 
remarks to the persons noticed in these works. 

‘© Who has not heard those persons, in a dangerous sickness, repeat 
with entire self-application, the glories and hard-earned exultation of 
him, who, after unrivalled sufferings, and unparalleled services, after 
having been ‘in deaths oft,’ after having been even favoured with a 
glimpse of heaven, exclaims, ‘ I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course ;’ and then go on, with the most delusiye com- 
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placency, to apply to themselves the sublime apostrophe with which 
this fine exclamation is wound up,—‘ henceforth there is Jaid ap for 
me acrown of glory,’ &c. &c.; and it has passed into an accredited 
phrase, when one of this sort of Christians speaks of the death of 
another in the same class, to observe, with an air of triumph, that 
he is gone to hes reward. 

“* We must confess, that when we hear this assurance so applied, 
we charitably incline to hope it was not so bad with them as the ex- 
pression implies ; because, if heaven is thus assigned as a payment of 
work done, one cannot help trembling at a reward apportioned to such 
worth. For these contractors for heaven, who bring their merit as 
their purchase-money, and intend to be saved at their own expence, 
do not always take care to be provided with a very exorbitant sum, 
though they expect so large a return in exchange for it; while those 
w ho, placi ing no dependance on their works, never dare to draw upon 
heaven for the payment, will often be found to have a much larger 
stock upon hand, ready to produce as an evidence, though they re- 
nounce them as a claim. In botn cases is it not safer to transfer 
them and ourselves from merit to merey, as a more humble and less 
hazardous ground of dependance ?” 


[t is not ouly more safe, but more becoming the character, 
and more consistent with the duty, of a Christian, the best of 
whose exertions is inadequate to the claims of duty, and, instead 
of entitling him to reward for merit, can only form the foun- 
dation of a hope of pardon, from mercy, and through the 
merits and mediation of his Redeemer. In pointing out the 
evils resulting from presumptuous confidence, the author has 
performed an acceptable service to the Christian world. She 
deserves praise, too, for enforcing the Christian duty of humi- 
lity, which is the source of many virtues, and one of the 
most potent correctives of sin. In the following passage it is 
well prescribed as an efficient remedy to the evil which the 
author has exposed, in some good sort of people. 


May we not be allowed, with all tenderness and respect, not 
with the arrogance of any superiority, but such as is the inevitable 
fruit of long ‘observ: ation, to suggest a few of the many remedies 
against (for) the evil we have been regretting ? The true preliminary 
to vital religion, is to feel and acknowledge our lapsed humanity. 
There is no entrance into the temple of Christianity but through this 
holy vestibule. All the dissertations of the most profound philoso- 
phers on the reasonableness and beauty of our religion, on its excel- 
lence and superiority, are but a fruitless exercise of ingenuity and 
eloquence, if they exclude this fandamental truth. The ablest writer, 
if he does not feel this conviction in his own heart, will never carry 
it to yours. But if you have once got over this hard and humbling 
introduction, the same divine guide who has given this initiating 
opening will, to the patient and persevering enquirer, perfect the 
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work he has so happily begun. While be who turns over the page 
of his own virtues, and ransacks the catalogue of his good actions, will 
find that, under the pretence of seeking consolation, he is evading 
instruction; he is only heaping up materials for building confidence 
in himself— by that sin fell the angels,’—and may be in little less . 
danger than the flagitious offeuder. Our Lord has decided on this 
momentous question, by his preference of the self-abasing penitent 
who had nothing to ask but mercy,to bim who bad nothing to re- 
quest but praise ; of the lowly confessor of his offences to the pom- 
pous recounter of his virtues, whose prayer, if self-panegyric de- 
serves that name, plainly declared that he already possessed so much, 
that there was nothing left for him to ask. Our Saviour took this occa- 
sion to let us see, that he is ketter pleased when we shew him our 
wants, than” (when we shew him) “ our merits.” 


These sentiments are much more conformable with the doc- 
trines of CI iristianity, than pompous dissertations on the dig- 
nity of human nature. The next subject of discussion is— 
the force of habits. Habits are inaccurately described as 
“ those powers of the mind which arise from a collection, or 
rather a successive course, of ordinary actions.” It is equally 
absurd to confound habits with the powers of the mind, and to 
represent the powers of the mind as arising from @ successive 
course of ordinary actions. Habits are of two kinds, mental and 
corporeal ; the habits of the mind consist in any regular train 
of thoughts, or intellectual operations, in which a man con- 
stantly indulges himself; the habits of the body are a course 
of exercise or actions, regularly pursued. Habits are not the 
powers of the mind, but the acts, if we may so express our- 
selves, to which those powers are constantly devoted. They 
are almost as distfuct as cause and effect. There is a great 
deal of obscurity in her discussion of this subject, which not 
only requires perspicuity, but which easily admits of it. It 
contains, nevertheless, many judicious reflections, and much 
wholesome advice. On that wandering of the imagination, 
which is hostile to ail serious cogitations, her remarks are par- 
ticularly pertinent and good. 


«* One great obstacle to habitual meditation must not be passed 
over. Itis the pernicious custom of submitting to the uncontrolled 
dominion of a roving imagination. This prolific faculty produces such 
a constant budding of images, fancies, visions, conjectures, and con- 
ceits, that she can subsist plentifully on her own independent stock. 
She is perpetually wandering from the point to which she promised to 
confine herself, when she set out; is ever roaming from the spot to 
which her powerless possessor had threatened to pin her down. We 
retire with a resolution to reflect : Reason has no sooner marshalled 
ker forges, than this undisciplined ron-away escapes from duty, one 
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struggler after another joins the enemy, or brings home some foreign 
impertinence. While we meant to indulge only a harmless reflec- 
tion, we are brought under subjection toa whole series of reveries of 
different characters, and opposite descriptions. Fresh trains obliterate 
our first speculations, till the spirit sinks into a sort of a delicuium. We 
have nothing for it, but resolutely to resist the enfeebling despot. Let 
us stir up some counteracting force : let us fly to some active employ- 
ment, which shall break the charm, and dissolve the pleasant thraldom., 
No matter what, so it be innocent and opposite. We shall not cure 
ourselves by the sturdiest resolution not to do this thing which is com- 
plained of, unless we compel ourselves todo something else. Coura- 
geous exertion is the only conqueror of irresolution : vigorous action 
the only supplanter of idle speculation.” 


We have no doubt of the efficacy of this remedy, if steadily 


pursued; but a vagrant mind is the most incorrigible of all 
vagrants. 


(To be concluded in the Appendix io this Volume.) 
EEE pase payee we pn —_—— 
Liberality and Prdedice’s a Tale. By Eliza A. Cone: In three 
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Tue title of this “ Tale,” we confess, excited some prejudice 
in our minds, who profess to be guided in our strictures not by 
liberality but by truth. The very respectable list of subscribers, 
however, prefixed to the first volume, counteracted this preju- 
dice, by exciting a prepossession in favour of the author, whose 
sex also—we are not ashamed, grave critics as we are, to admit 
the fact—increased the, force of such prepossession. We 
opened the book, therefore, with a pre-disposition to be pleased, 
The first paragraph surprized us a little, for crowded into six 
parsimomous lines, we find “ flowery banks,” “* the sinuous 
Wye,” “ the lofty castle,” “ the fav: oured residence,” “ the 
bannered hall,” ** the loyal vassals,” ** the numerous domes- 
tics,” and “the unbounded hospitality.” ‘This superabun- 
dance of epithets confounded us ; but as a ‘bad taste is not 
absolutely incompatible with a good novel, we summoned our 
patience to our aid, end resolved to proceed. But the very 
proemium made us again falter ; forin the first five pages, two 
persons are murdered, and one dies of “a pulmonary consump- 
tion,” which is a very useful instrument in the hands of the 
author, for she applies it to two other characters, of whom she 
chuses to get rid, for her own pleasure, it is to be presumed, 
for their deaths are by no means necessary to heighten the 
interest, ur toforward the objects, of the story. In one case, 
this pulmonary consumption is excited.by love; we give the 
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lady credit for understanding the seat of that passion better 
than ourselves, but we had erroneously supposed that it affected 
the heart, and not the lungs. However, we live to learn, and as 
we grow older we ought to grow wiser. 

The man of liberality is Mr. William Brownly, a merchant 
retired from business, with an affluent fortune ; the man of 
prejudice, Mr. Brownly, his brother, who has amassed a large 
fortune by making biscuits, has bought Glamore Castle, on the 
banks of the Wye, has become a candidate for the neighbouring 
town, and has formed a notable project for ennobling his family, 
hy the marriage of his only daughter, Julia, with Lord Fet- 
lock, the son of an earl, a profligate debauchee, a ruined gam- 
bler, and a determined atheist.. ‘Though the man of liberality 
—who would be more properly named the man of integrity— 
be without prejudice, the man of prejudice is by no means 
without liberality ; indeed, he appears to be the most liberal 
man of the two,—that is, the most generous and the most hos- 
pitable. The great defect in the delineation of her characters, 
consists in the neglect to make them act—even where they act 
well, on right principles, and on proper motives. Even in the 
best of them a sense of religious duty is not only not made the 
controuling principle of the mind, the great rule of action, but 
is never assigned, or even thought of, as the proper or becoming 
guide of human conduct. This is the great fault with some of 
the most popular of female writers of the present day, Miss 
Edgeworth, for instance. Their morality is good, as far as it 
goes, but it is not Christian morality ; it has not its source in 
the only true fountain of all sound morality, it wants the vital 
principle which gives to morality its necessary sanction, and 


‘Its greatest force. It is, in a word, nothing more than heathen 


morality, which, though it have no harm in it, yet is not the 
kind of morality which should be taught to Christians. 

Mr. Brownly is described as being “ well acquainted with 
the advantages which an interested and unprincipled man may 
derive from a seat in Parliament ;” as this was the case, we 
wish the author had favoured her readers with some account of 
them. For our part, we profess a total ignorance on the subject. 
We have seen, indeed, a man exchange a lucrative place, his 
only visible support, for a seat in Parliament, and after he had 
obtained the seat, procure a more lucrative appointment. Bet 
he was not an unprincipled, though he might be an interested, 
man. Nor are we able to say “Bitsy the seat in Parliament enaill 
lead to the second appointment. We do not, however, mean 
to speak with any thing like decision on this subject. We are 
anxious for information, and only lament that the author, who 
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professes to be in the secret, has not been more commu- 
nicative, . 

Julia Brownly, the heroine of the piece, is a well-educated, 
accomplished, and good-principled girl. She is even better 
than the author represents her to be. 


‘© Abundantly supplied with money by her indulgent father, she 
yielded to the natural impulse of her feelings, and the glowing bene- 
volence of her soul was neither chilled by parental admonitions, nor. 
petrified by the freezing dictates of worldly pradence.” 


The author is evidently not aware of the character which 
she has here assigned to her heroine; the sentence, she. 
thought, sounded prettily, and as to the sense of it—that was 
a subject of minor consideration. Buta young girl, who does 
not suffer the natural impulse of her feelings to be restrained by 
any considerations of prudence, must be hurried, occasionally, 
into acts of irregularity and of imprudence, not very con- 
sistent with that decency and decorum of character which it is 
the duty of a young female to support. Nature is a very unsafe 
guide through the labyrinth of human life—prudence is a 
better—and religion the best of all. But the truth ts, that she 
only meant to describe Julia as a generous and charitable girl; 
for she makes her act prudently through life, and she is a model 
of filial affection and obedience. 

Frederick Ellis, the hero of the piece, is the adopted son of 
William Brownly; his birth is a mystery to himself, and to 
every one else, and the secret is well preserved till the proper 
time for disclosing it, and its disclosure, too, strange to say, is 
produced without any superhuman or unnatural agency :—he 
then proves to be the son of Mr. Elmor e, who had been mur- 
dered in Italy, and the legitimate proprietor of Glamore 
Castle. It is almost needless to observe, that the hero and 
heroine are desperately in love with each other. Indeed, there 
is plenty of love in these volumes, enough to satiate the most 
voracious devourer of the fruits of a circulating library. We, 
stupid creatures as ve are, had really thought, that however 
powerful the sensations which ladies might occasionally feel, 
they never inade them the subject of conversation; we did 
not, in short, imagine, that they talked of “ the transporting 
emotions which gladdened their bosoms,” when gentlemen, 
“ gently pressing their hands, in the sweetest and most impressive 
manner,” conjured them to be kind ;—or that, when speaking of 
an absent lover, a lady would enthusiastically express her wish 
for “ the presence of him for whom she panted with eager 
fondness ;”—or that, when the wished-for presence was ob- 
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tained, she would proclaim to the world, the “ thrilling trans- 
port—the ardent gaze—the eye melting with tenderness— 
every feature glowing with pleasure—and each nerve braced to 
the tone of ecstacy.” But the fair author of this tale has 
taught us to believe, that such things are;—and we must con- 
clude, either that such things are not yery uncommon with the 
ladies, or that nature has been more profuse of her gifts to 
Mrs. Coxe than to the rest of her sex. 

As we have noticed the hero of the piece, we shall ex- 
tract the author’s delineation of his character. 


“ The mind of Frederick was enriched and enlightened by the 
moral wisdom of the sages of Greece and Rome; ‘his views of na- 
ture and art were enlarged by genuine experimental philosophy ; and 
his taste and sentiments were formed by perusing the finest writings, 
and copying the purest models, of antiquity. An buinbler, bat, per- 
haps, a more useful, science was yet to be acquired—a knowledge of 
the world. He had now to remark, that the abstract principles 
which he bad imbibed from moralists and poets, must be variously 
modified, in order tobe adapted and applied to the existing usages 
and opinions of modern society ;_and to learn, from observation and 
experience, that the greatest acquirements which genius can attain, 
or application secure, will not insure the happiness and prosperity of 
any person, unless his conduct be directed by prudence and confirmed 
by regularity.” 


Our readers will here perceive the justice of our former re- 
mark, by observing that the author does not consider the in- 
culeation of religious principles as at all necessary in the 
education of youth. She talks of abstract principles, of 
which she has no definite idea, and of a morality worse than 
heathen, because, all insufficient, as at the best it would be, 
to keep man in the right path, it is to be modified, forsooth ! 
so as to be rendered conformable with “ the ewisting usages 
and opinions of modern society,” which, it must be confessed, 
are wonderfully calculated to improve and perfect the morals 
of the age!! Is the author to be told, that a knowledge of 
the world may make men wiser, but will not make them better. 

For the benefit of Mrs. Coxe we shall extract a passage 
from the work of a modern moralist, which we most strenuously 
recommend to her serious perusal and attention, as it describes 
a class of writers among whom she must be content to take her 
place. 


‘© There is another co-operatitig cause which keeps down their 
** growth of piety. They are conversant with various classes of 
‘** writers on different subjects, who do not indeed go farther in their 
* disregard of religion than to let it alone ; if they avowedly attacked 
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it, the persons in question would take the alarm, and avoid the 
perusal of works obviously pregnant with evil. These writers do 
not always oppose it, ut they have nothing to do with it; they 
virtually say, we have not so much as heard whether there be any 
Christianity. We are far from meaning that religicn ought to be, 
or that it can with propriety be, obtruded info subjects of a totally 
distinct nature. Yet, if its subtle and pervading principle were 
mixed up with the other ingredients in the mind of the author, 
the penetrating spirit weuld occasionally break through, not in 
matter, but in essence. Where this feeling exists in the heart, a 
ray of light will sometimes fall unconsciously on subjects which 
have no immediate connection with it. Ina cloudy day, theugh 
you do not see the sun, you know, from the light it emits, that itis 
in its proper station.” 


As these remarks come from the pen of a female, it is to 
be hoped they will have their due effect on all female writers, 
‘To see characters held up as models for imitation, without the 
infusion of a single religious principle into their minds, and 
without considering it necessary that they should be regarded as 
religious persons, cannot but disgust every Christian reader. 

The Earl of Rosewell, the happy parent of Lord Fetlock, 
the destined husband of Julia Brownly, has two daughters, 
one of whom has been recently married to a Mr, Holman, 
afterwards Duke of Arundel. ‘ To this marriage she had ever 
manifested the most invincible dislike, as her affections were 
devoted to Mr. Ciinton.”—“ he tender assiduities and 
affectionate attentions of her husband were in vain-excited to 
overcome her rooted hatred ;” he was, indeed, the object of her 
“ inveterate aversion’”’—she “ abhorred” him. And we are 
assured that this was a lady of “ great sensibility.’ Our 
readers, of course, will expect that all the energy of a female 
pen must be employed to vent all the indignation of a female 
bosom, at this dreadful violation of nature, of modesty, of 
decorum, of virtue, aud of duty ;—this outrageous profanation 
ofa holy rite ; this worst species of perjury ; this legal prostita- 
tion ! Their expectations, however, will be disappointed. We 
apprehend, that any such uncourteous censure, any «such 
unfashionable reproof, would not be conformable with the 
usages and opinions of modern society, and, therefore, as our 
author no doubt pleases herself on her dtberality, and as slie has 
many fashionable names on her list of subscribers, she would not 
for the world be guilty of so gross a breach of politeness and 
etiquette. Even in the case of her Heroine, who is destined 
to marry a man whom she abhors, while her affections are 
bestowed on another, all the objections urged against the 
match are founded on the inability of her titled lover to appre- 
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ciate her excellence, and not cn the atrocious infamy of violat- 
ing the marriage-vow, and prostituting her person by giving 
her hand to one man, when she had given her heart to 
another. In short, nothing throughout the book is done, no 
one acts, on right principles. 

We do not mean, however, to say that there is any thing 
positively bad in these volumes, or that the story is wholly 
without interest. ‘There are in it incideuts and situations well 
imagined, the catastrophe is not ill-worked uP, and the author 
has invention enough to supply the materials for an interesting 
tale. But she is tuo prolix in her conversations, few of which 
have either wit or sense to recommend them; she makes most 
of her characters talk the same language, and some of them 
neither talk nor act consistently with themselves. What the 
characters ought to explain by their actions, she explains for 
them, and she sometimes makes different persons describe the 
same facts. She isa total stranger to the art of compression, 
aud all her ladies are downright gossips. Jn short, her inven- 
tion is greater than her judgment, and her talents are less than 
her confidence. On the style we have little to observe ; it is for 
the most part, loose, irregular, and redundant ; and the 
language is more remarkable, we should suppose, for its con- 
formity with the usages and opinions of modern society, than for 
its adherence to the rules and regulations of grammar. If any 
thing should tempt Mrs. Coxe to take up the pen again, we 
strenuously advise her, in the first place, to be fully prepared 
to assign a Christian motive for a good action ; and, in the 
second, to avoid all topics which are repugnant to female 
delicacy, (we allude to tne seduction of: Fanny Lovegrove by 
Lord Fetlock,) and which the honour of the sex requires they 
should be deemed incompetent to discuss. 








: Stephens’s Life of John Horne Tooke. 
(Continued from p. 440.) 


Tue second volume opens with a statement the inaccurac y of 
which must not, on various accounts, pass without correction. 


‘€ Meanwhile, in consequence of the sentence pronounced against 
him, Mr. Horne had been committed to the King’s bench prison, in 
_ St. George’s fields, which, as I have often heard him observe, is far 
more unhealthy than Newgate, being actually built in the midst of a 
marsi. He was also accustomed to add, that the Lasement story is 
several feet below the level of the river Thames, at spring tides, and, 
consequently, loth damp and insalubrious,”’ 
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It was the duty of Mr. Stephens, if he thought such a fact 
worthy of notice, to ascertain its accuracy ; for to convey an 
unfounded ch: irge, or insinuation, in the name of a person w ho 
is not alive to confirm or to contradict it, Is to adopt it, and to 
render himself responsible for the consequence. Now, as we 
have never taken the level of the prison, and of the surface of 
the Thames, we cannot pretend to say, that the basement story 
of the former may not be lower than the latter, at spring tides ; 
but that it was built in the midst of a marsh, we beg leave to 
doubt ; that it is more unhealthy than Newgate we positively 
deny; and that it is both damp and insalubrious we cannot 
believe. It might have occurred to Mr. Stephens, that if the 
situation were really so bad as he, on the part of Mr. Tooke, 
represents it; it is most improbable, that the Primate’s palace 
would have been erected, and so many good houses, of modern 
date, built, between the prison, and the river. We know, in- 
deed, that in suine houses at Lambeth, much nearer the river 
than the King’s Bench Prison, and equally low, at spring tides, 
the water comes into the cellars, but not into the ground-floor. 
Besides, it might have occurred to our biographer, that, if the 
prison had really been so unhealthy, the fact could not have 
failed to find its way into some of the numerous petitions which 
have, from time to time, been presented from its unfortunate 
tenants to the legislature: Were the fact such as it is here 
stated to be, we should be the first to call on the legislature to 
remedy the evil For, though the law allow the imprisonment 
of men for debt, it certainly neither allows, nor would tolerate, 
their confinement in damp and unwholesome places. But a 
writer should take special care not, by unfounded charges, to 
raise a popular clamour, or to excite discontent, against places 
of confinement, which are necessary for the security of society. 

What Mr. Stephens says respecting the difficulty of finding 
accommodation or shelter, within the walls of the prison, and 
the payment for a room, is strictly true—'* ’tis true ’tis pity, 
and pity ‘tis ’tis true.” *Tis a grievance to which some remedy 
ought to be applied. Mr. Tooke, for a weekly sum equal to 
five hundred pounds for two years, was accommodated with a 
small house without the walls of a prison. Here he was visited 
by his friends, who ‘ instituted a weekly meeting” at the Dog 
and Duck, on a Wednesday, whence, the author most saga- 
ciously and most logically concludes, the Sunday dinners at 
Wimbledon sprang!! Mr, Horne, it seems, considered that 
part of the sentence which imposed the necessity of finding 
sureties for his go.d behaviour for two years, the most severe, 
and ior a reason at which a Christian reader will shudder, and 
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which no biographer whi had any regard for the character of 
his hero would record, without an absolute necessity, because 
“‘ his bosom still burned with unquenchable zeal, and never- 
dying reseniment.” And this, too, is recorded of a Chris- 
tian priest; and without the smallest reproof, or the least 
symptom of disapprobation, on the part of the person re- 
cording | it. 

In 1779, Mr. Tooke, having kept his terms in the temple, 
applied to be called to the bar. But the benchers refused to 
admit him. Mr. Stephens puzzles his brains for the reason of 
their refusal, and assigns every reason but the right one. The 
jealousy of the lawyers, who feared his abilities ; the timidity 
and resentment of Lord Mansfield, who dreaded to encounter 
his legal knowledge ; and the enmity of ministers, whose poli- 
tical opinions he opposed ; all these are assigned as the pre- 
vailing motives for his rejection, which every one knows was 
founded on the circumstance of his spies, 8 been ordained a 
priest. But these reasons are so puerile, and so ridiculous, that 
none but a downright simpleton would ever have adopted 
them. ‘The case was twice argued by the Benchers, who, we 
need not observe, do nothing without an argument; and the 
Jast time, “‘ the numbers were nearly equal so far Mr. Ste- 
phens is correct; but not so when he asserts that Mr. Bear- 
croft gave the casting vote, and insinuates that he was made 
Chief Justice of Chester for that vote. The truth is, that Lord 
Thurlow, then Attorney General, gave the casting vote, and 

’twas chiefly through his opposition, that Tooke was rejected. 
Irritated, probably, by this disappointment of his hopes, 
he, in the following year, issued a thundering philippic against 
the ministers, some portion of which his biographer has 
deemed worthy of preservation; but as we do not agree with 
him, we shal! not extract it. In 1782, Horne published a tract 

Parliamentary Reform. On this subject he afterwards 
coalesced’ with Mr. Pitt, and adopted his more modified, more 
practicable, and less hazardous, plan, the fate of which is well- 
known. 

The “ Diversions of Purley,” and the memorable “ Two 
Pair of Portraits,” (which the readers of this Review will re- 
member to have seen in our first volume) supply matter for no’ 
inconsiderable portion of the second chapter of this volume. 
With the trial cf Hastings Mr. Tcoke did not interfere, though 
he declared his opinion that a single day must have sufficed for 
the establishment of his guilt, had he been guilty, whereas 
the yume of the nation was disgraced in the eyes of foreigners, 
not only by the enormous length of the trial, but by the dread- 
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ful expence which it entailed on the party accused, who, though 
acquitted by his Judges, was ruined in defending himself 
against unjust charges. In such cases, justice requires that 
the expence of the prosecution should be defrayed by the 


public. 


Stephens’s 





«« As for the claims of the East India Company to the countries 
conquered by arms, or obtained by concession, in the East, he treated 
those with great contempt; and no court-lawyer, nor attorney-gene- 
ral, that ever existed, could be a greater stickler for the right of the 
Crown to the territorial dominions. He never could think, without 
indignation, of a body of ‘‘ merchant adventurers,” as they are desig- 
nated in their charter; ‘‘ who, in England traders, in Asia sovereigns, 
exercised a mixed and new-fangled species of authority, consisting of 
fraud and force, by means of which emperors, rajahs, and nabobs, 
were set aside with the same unconcern as a bale of cotton, for the sole 
purpose of enriching clerks, servants, and dependents !” 


We so far agree with Mr. Tooke as to be decidedly of opi- 
nion, that no body of subjects should be allowed to exercise the 
rights of sovereignty over any portion of dominions governed 
by Britons. It is an anomaly without example in the history 
of nations. ‘That an army of one hundred and fifty thousand 
men should be suffered to exist independent of the crown, to 
be paid and governed, exclusively, by a body of British mer- 
chants, so as to bring, within the limits of possibility, the 
chance of their being employed, by the Company against the 
Crown, and for the purpose of establishing the complete inde- 
pendence of British India,—and that, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury,—is a source of astonishment to all Europe. We consider 
this as a radical defect in the charter recently granted ; and 
granted also after the government were in possession of such 
facts as had occurred during the administration of Sir George 
Barlow, who had irritated one part of the Madras army into acts 
of violence, and who had tampered with another part so as to 
endanger the political existence of British India. We think a 
grosser infringement on the legal prerogatives of royalty, than 
the assumption of sovereignty over sixty millions of people, by 
a small body of British subjects, is not to be discovered in the 
annals of this, or of any other, country. Atthe sametime, however, 
we must express our dissent from the assertion of Tooke, that the 
authority of the Company is exercised, in part, by fraud, as we 
know of no instance inwhich such fraud has been proved against 
them. 

In 1790, Tooke offered himself a Candidate for the City of 
Westminster ; and it was fortunate for his biographer that he 
did so, for, without the aid of his speeches and addresses to the 
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Electors, he would have found considerable difficulty in filling 
up the second volume of his work. ‘Tooke is praised for 
pledging himself implicitly to obey the instructions of his con- 
stituents. If he had been returned, and had fulfilled this en- 
gagement, he would have been guilty of a gross breach of his 
duty, as Mr. Stephens, a lawyer, ought to have known. -He 
would, in fact, have converted a representaiwve into a delegate ; 
for no constitutional point is more clear than this, and we chal- 
lenge Mr. Stephens to contrevert our position,—that the mo- 
ment a man takes his seat in Parliament, he becomes a repre- 
sentative of the aggregate mass of the people of England. If, 
indeed, it were otherwise, and the members were all bound to 
obey the instructions of their immediate constituents, a seat in 
Parliament would be accepted by no man of an honourable and 
independent mind; because he would be obliged to sacrifice 
his own sense of propriety, and the welfare of the country, to 
the interested determination of others. Besides the opposing 
interests of different towns and counties, on particular occa- 
sions, would render the House of Commons a scene of conten- 
tion and strife, an arena for the combats of selfishness against 
patriotism ; of interest against duty., The man who proposed 
such a test, and the indivicual who took it, were both either 
ignorant of the constitutional character of a British representa- 
tive, or else base enough to disgrace it, from private motives. 
And, to be sure, Mr. Tooke was one of the last men in the king- 
dom to become the pliant tool of any set of men whatever. 
No man liked resiraint less ; none suffered dictation with less 
patience. He felt his own superiority too strongly to become 
an instrument in the hands of others; he would not con- 
descend to play the puppet, he was too much accustomed to 
keep in his own hands the master-wire by which other puppets 
were moved at his pleasure. ‘Tooke lost his elestion; und his 
farewell address is given at length; he petitioned Parliament, 
and his petition is given at length ; his petition being declared 
frivolous and vexatious, he was prosecuted for the costs, and 
his address to the jury, on the trial, is given at length! He 
lost his cause, as well as his election, but he was gratified with 
the opportunities which they both afforded him, for the display 
of his talents, and the promulgation of his principles. 

After this election, Mr. Tooke retired te Wimbledon, where 
his chief occupation appears to have been the contemplation 
and admiration of the French Revolution. He soon joined the 
London Corresponding Society, and reaped the fruits of his 
imprudence, in his apprehension and commitment to the tower. 
The trial is a bonne bouche, for the biographer finds in it abun- 
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dance of materials, ready cut and dried to his hands, without 
trouble or labour. Tooke and all his associates were acquitted; 
nothing treasonable, Mr. Stephens says, was proved against 
them. This is true; but had they been indicted for seditious 
practices, there is no doubt they would all have been convicted. 
‘The author amuses himself with the silly assertion, that Mr. 
Pitt, who was examined as a witness, “ did not escape through 
this fiery ordeal unsearched.” 


After his examination, it was observed by Mr. Tooke’s nephew, 
on their return from the court, ‘ that he had got Pitt down, and 
might have done more with him.’ ‘ Yes, I might, John ;* was the 


reply, ‘ but never in my life did I choose to trample ona fallen 
foe !’” 


This nephew of Mr. Tooke must have been a very sharp- 
sighted gentleman to sce what nobody else perceived. The 
imaginary triumph they enjoyed, however, was too innocent to 
he the subject t of serious censure; but the simplicity of the 
biographer in recording it cannot be too much admired. Mr. 
Stephens seriously tells the public, that Mr. Tooke was griev- 
ously disappointed at not being hanged!!!—A singular kind 
of ambition—though ‘Tooke himself confessed, that he had 
no inclination to become a martyr.—Non imter nos est tantas 
componere lites. —However this might be, the trial had a gocd 
effect on his mind. 


‘* Certain it is, that, from this moment, he was much more cau- 
tious and wary. He no longer put it in the power of any one to en- 
trap, by hazarding a rash or imprudent speech. In the opitiion of 
some he became timid ; and it must have occurred to every one who 
frequented his house, that not only his own words and actions were 
more guarded, but his advice to others was generally conceived in the 
true spirit and lJanguage of moderation. About this time, too, he 
found means to baxish from his table several violent men, whose prac- 
tices he suspected, and whose characters were odious to him. At no 
period of his whole life, perhaps, were his faculties more clear and 
unclouded; his passions in greater see te. to bis reason, or bis 
conduct more correctly regulated. In short, it might be observed, in 
the words of an author very familiar to him: 


‘ Sweet are the uses of adversity ; 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.’ ” 


Adversity, however, does not appear to have conferred on 
Mr. Tooke all the advantages which, properly applied, it is cal- 
culated to impart.- For though he became more guarded in his 
language at home, and dismissed from his society sever: 
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violent men, (and we thank his biographer for this incautious 
admission, because men who are deemed violent by Mr. 
Tooke, must have been outrageously violent indeed, and 
because it gives a tolerable insight into the nature of his con- 
vivial parties, and into the quality of his associates at this 
period, ) he did not long retain even the semblance of mode- 
ration in public. For, on the dissolution of Parliament, in 
the Spring of 1796, he again offered himself as a candidate 
for the representation of the city of Westminster, and ad- 
dressed the electors in a strain of seditious virulence, which 
loudly proclaimed the unabated virulence of his mind. ‘This 
address Mr. Stephens should have felt shame im recording, 
as it exhibits a complete tissue of seditious falsehoods. But 
the proceedings at this election fill sixty-four pages, and, 
though they had all appeared before in the Newspapers, and 
although the speeckes delivered at the. hustings, on such 
occasions, being intended ad capiandum vulgus, are, not 
usually, deemed worthy a place in an historical work, they 
formed, on this account, too important a consideration to one 
who had resolved to fill two octavo volumes, in some way or 
other, to be neglected. We ure not tempted, however, by 
the force of such example, to contribute to their more ex- 
tensive circulation, and, therefore, we pass them over, to come 
to the author's delineation of the character of John Wilkes, 
who gave Tooke ‘* his sole vote”’ at this election. 


“* As a Senator, Mr. Wilkes must be allowed to have been bold, 
intrepid and persevering.” 


7 


We suspected, at first, that this was a mistake of the 
Printer, and that, instead of Senator, he should have printed 
Patriot ; for, assurediy po man was ever less distinguished 
than Mr. Wilkes, as a member of Parliament. What oppor- 
tunities he had, for displaying his boldness and his intrepidity, 
in the House of Commons, we are yet to learn, and we be- 
lieve only one solitary instance of bie perseverance, in his 
senatorial character, can be produced ; we allude to his annual 
motion for erasing from. the journals A vote of the House 
for his expulsion, in which, after failing for a long time, he 
ultimately succeeded. For our part, we are astonished, and 
probably our readers will be no less so, after reading Mr. 
Stephens’s account of Wilkes’s oratorical powers, that Wilkes 
could have discovered any means for the display of the qua- 
lities here imputed to him. 

“‘ He was, however, not only deficient in oratory, but devoid of 
all its graces and qualifications ; for his utterance was difficult, his. 
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voice unmelodious, his figure unprepossessing. Besides the want of 
personal beauty, which the most eloquent man of Rome deemed 
essential to success ;” (But the folly of which opinion has been de- 
monstrated by the two greatest forensic orators of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Dunning in England, and Targét in France, who were the 
ugliest men of their day) ‘* he possessed the glaring defect of Ros- 
cius, (“ erat perversissimis oculis,”) without exhibiting in any emi- 
nent degree, a single accomplishment of that great actor. In point 
of composition, too, his speeches were dull and inanimate, neither 
sparkling with wit, like his conversation, nor abounding in point and 
repartee, like his writings.” 


It was surely superfluous, after telling his readers that 
the speeches of Wilkes were ‘* dull and inanimate,” to inform 
them that they neither sparkled with wit, nor abounded in 
repartee ; because, without the aid of such information, and 
without any extraordinary depth of penetration, by a little 
knowledge of the art of composition, Mr. Stephens might 
have avoided this absurdity. He might have retained, indeed, 
every expression which he has introduced into the sentence, 
merely by transposing its members. In point of composition, 
his speeches neither sparkled with wit like his conversation, 
nor abounded in point and repartee, like his writings ; in fact, 
they were dull and inanimate. 


«‘ As a man, his character was eguivocal.* He had yielded, 
without compunction, to all the passions in succession ; and the 
witcheries of womea, and conviviality, proved ruinous to his affairs. 
His fortunes were soon swallowed up by the insatiable cravings of 
luxury ; while a taste for foreign wines, and foreign manners, ren- 
dered him a dependant on the great, whom he affected to despise, 
and a suppliant to the crown, which it appeared to have been his 
constant aim to offend. Such were his neccessities and his ambition, 
even in early life, that he had secretly solicited a government, as 
well as an embassy, and had afterwards subsisted in a foreign country, 
on a pension from that very ministry (the Rockingham administration) 
which he appeared to condemn.” 


Wilkes set out, in his speculation of patriotism, with the 
wise reselution to turn it to the best account, and to make 
the most he could of all who either courted his protection, 
or dreaded his powers. He was consistent, therefore, instead of 
being inconsistent, as Mr. Stephens, with great simplicity, sup- 
poses, in taking money froma ministry whose measures he 





* Never, we are bold to assert, was this epithet more grossly mis- 
applied, for whatever defects, or whatever merits, the character of 
Wilkes displays, it was any thing but eguivocal. Rey. 

No. 187, Vol. 45, December, 1813. Qaq 
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condemned. If any person were to blame in this transaction, 
it was the minister who gave, and not the patriot who re- 
ceived, the money. Who thinks of condemning Mr. Southey 
for receiving the hundred per annum, and the butt of sack, 
so courteously tendered to his acceptance? And the former 
case had this advantage over the latter, that no condition, no 
active exertion of mind, either repugnant to his known seuti- 
ments, or destructive of the independence of his principles, 
was required of Wilkes ; whereas with Mr. Southey, on the 
contrary, a periodical tribute of loyalty is the very condition 
of his reward. 


** On the other hand,” pursues our author, ‘* it must be allowed 
that he cheered the death-bed of Lloyd, by means of his bounty ; 
and, after burying Churchill, at his own expence, erected an appro- 
priate monument to his memory ; thus resembling one of the greatest 
men in antiquity, both in his virtues, and in his vices.’ 


The great man Here alluded to, is Alcibiades, who is de- 
scribed by Cornelius Nepos, as being celebrated as well for 
his vices, as for his virtues. Yet Al@biades was never con- 
sidered as an equivocal character. And, by the bye, Mr. Ste- 
phens should be told that a very victous man cannot be a very 
great man; for, whatever modern philosophists may say or 
think, goodness is a constituent part of greatness, But, to 
proceed ; 


‘* The metropolis in him constantly beheld the champion of 
popular rights ; and such was the unvarying attachment of its inha- 
bitants, that, after obtaining in quick succession, the offices of 
sheriff, alderman, and mayor, he whos2 principles were those of a 
professed libertine, was entrusted with the morals of the city youth, 
while its treasures were confined to the care of a man of ruined 
fortunes ! 

‘* And yet, it is but justice to observe, notwithstanding so many 
sinistrous forebodings, that Wilkes conducted himself, as chamber- 
lain, with exemplary discretion ; and, after acquiring independence, 
enjoyed the satisfaction of beholding an unjust and degrading sen- 
tence expunged from the recordsof Parliament. At length, neither 
unmindful of his adverse fortunes, in former times, nor (of) the source 
of his present prosperity, he erected an altar to gratitude and the 
city of London, in a beautiful and romantic island (the Isle of Wight), 
mot unworthy of the praise of the poet Tibullus, an edition of 
whose poems constituted one. of the last labours of his variegated 
life.” 


This brief sketch of Wilkes’s character, imperfect as it cer- 
tainly is, is by no means ill-drawn. In 1797, Sir Francis 
Burdett was first introduced te Mr. Tooke, and, in the following 
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year, the author of these memoirs first became acquainted 
with him; and he states himself to have been agreeably sur- 
prized at being received with courtesy, and at finding in Mr. 
Tooke the manners of a gentleman. He describes, with 
his usual minuteness, the patriot’s dress, which was that of 
a gentleman of the last century, and which appears to have 
excited the curiosity of our biographer as much as if some 
unknown inhabitant of the forest had been the subject of his 
examination. His breeches he calls small-clothes — the first 
time we have seen this bastard term, the offspring of gross 
ideas and disgusting affectation, in print,—in any thing like 
a book. It is scandalous to see men of education thus em- 
ploying the most vulgar language, and corrupting their native 
tongue by the introduction of illegitimate werds. Bat this 
is the age of affectation—even our fish-women, and milk- 
maids, affect to blush at the only word which can express this 
part of a man’s dress, and lisp small-clothes, with as many airs 
as a would-be woman of fashion is accustemed to display. 
That this folly is igMebted for its birth to grossness of ima- 
gination in those who evince it, will not admit of a doubt. 
From the same source arises the ridiculous, and too frequent 
use of a French word for a part of female dress: as if the 
mere change of language could operate a change either in the 
thing expressed, or in the idea annexed to the expression ! 
Surely, surely, English women, who are justly celebrated for 
good sense, and decorous manners, should rise superior to 
such pitiful, such paltry, such low-minded, affectation ! 

In 1801, Mr. Tooke obtained one object of his ambition— 
a seat in Parliament; and, strange to say! he became the 
representative of one of those rotten boroughs, which he had 
ever been most anxious to abolish; and was indebted for his 
seat, to one of those proprietors of such botoughs whom he 
always held up as the tyrants of the people, and the de- 
stroyers of the constitution. There is an awkwardness in 
Mr. Stephens’s account of this strange transaction, perfectly 
amusing, and even ludicrous. He does not know what to say 
about it, and yet he does not know how to pass it over in 
silence. The only allegation, however, respecting it, which 
he undertakes either to disprove, or to consider, is, that the 
butler and steward of Lord Camelford were the only electors. 
This report shook even the philosophy of Tooke himself, 
fact which we should not have credited had it been stated on 
inferior authority to that of his biographer. And because the 
former felt “ tenderly” on the subject, the latter deemed it 
necessary to investigate it. And the result of his investigation 
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was, that the borough of Old Sarum, had six representatives 
instead of two; thtee of whom, certainly were not of the 
description alledged, though whether the recorder of New 
Sarum, Mr. Cooper of Salisbury, and Mr. W. Dean, had 
any situation in Lord Camelford’s household, Mr. Stephens 
has not condescended to inform us. 

But it is most astonishing that it should never have 
occurred to him, that the objection as it applied to Tooke was 
equally valid, whether the Electors were two or six; and whe- 
ther they were in a lower or higher’situation of life. The fact 
was, that he was elected by Lord Camelford himself ; and that 
the Electors had no more discretion to exercise in his election, 
than Mr. Stephens himself. He could scarcely have fixed on 
a borough in the kingdom, his representation of which would 
have been more disgraceful to him, after his reeorded senti- 
ments, and the uniform practice of his public life. But 
“* before he would engage under his auspices,” his biographer 
assures us, “ he determined to be better acquainted with this 
nobleman, whom he had lately seen he first time,” and 
who was a near relative of that Lord Grenville whom he had so 
lately reviled, with all the bitterness of faction, on the public 
hustings at Covent Garden. In order to know him he had 
recourse to a measure of a piece with the whole of this trans- 
action, he “ sat up three days and three nights with him,” and 
then “ consented to become one of nis Members !!!” 
Of course he went to the house as the representative of Lord 
Camelford alone, and prepared to pay, according to his 
avowed sense of the duty of a representative, implicit obedi- 
ence to his lordship’s instructions! A more outrageous aban- 
donment of principle ; a more profligate violation of duty, can 
scarcely be conceived! Yet not one word of reproof, nor 
even of comment, does it extort from his moderate, liberal, and 
complacent, biographer! He wha had presumptuously, and 
ignorantly, reviled Mr. Pitt for reaping wisdom from experi- 
ence, and for changing his early notions of the necessity and 
propriety of a Parliamentary Reform, forbears all notice of 
this glaring inconsistency in his own hero; who forfeited all 
pretensions to consistency of conduct, to patriotism, to public 
confidence, by an act at variance with all the principles he ever 
inculeated, with all the political doctrines he ever taught, 
with all the practical exhibitions of his public career. It is 
impossible that Mr. Stephens should not have been sensible 
ef the reproaches to which this conduct must expose his friend; 
audif he wanted resolution to hold it up in its proper colours 
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to his readers, he ought to have relinquished the task of record- 
ing the actions of his life. 

Mr. Tooke was not destined to reap much benefit from this 
sacrifice of character, for, on the very day on which he took 
his seat, Lord Temple expressed strong doubts of his eligibility 
as a clergyman, and gave notice of a motion for enquiry on a 
future day. His Lordship kept his promise, and, after a long 
debate, a motion for a new writ for Old Sarum was made on 
the ground of Tooke’s ineligibility, from having taken Priest's 
orders. The motion, however, was lost by another motion for 
the previous question, made by the present Lord Sidmouth, 
who was then Chancellor of the Exchequer. The premier 
afterwards brought in a bill “ to remove all doubts relative to 
the eligibility of persons in holy orders to sit in the Commons 
anit of Parliament.” This bill passed both houses with little 
opposition, but, by the insertion of a clause, its operation was 
un esese from affecting any clerical persons then sitting in 

arliament. 

Mr. Stephens foo}ishly asserts, that this law was levelled at 
Tooke alone; at a man who never could, at the age of 
sixty-five, have been formidable to any minister, or to any 
party. But, on all occasions, this weak biographer, lost in ad- 
miration of his subject, seeks to magnify a, importance of 
his hero. ‘The question, decided by this bill, was certainly one 
of importance, not as it affected an individual, but as it relat- 
ed to a very large and important body of men, who were not 
ashamed of their profession, and who had too much sense, and 
too much conscience, to think themselves at liberty to relin- 
quish duties of the most solemn nature, and undertaken ina 
most solemn manner, at their pleasure. If, indeed, the convo- 
cation of the clergy enjoyed its original privileges, and exer- 
cised its pristine rights, and it is much to be lamented that this 
is not the case, as never was there a period in which the 
united wisdom, and concentrated zeal of this venerable body, 
were more requisite for the security of the church, and for the 
good of religion,—there would exist no reason why they 
should be eligible to seats in parliament; but, as the convoca- 
tion is perfectly inefficient and nugatory, being assembled only 
for form’s sake; many strong reasons might be urged in favour 
of their eligibility. ‘The question, however, being now set at 
rest by Lord Sidmouth’s bill, it would be a waste or 
time to bestow an argument upon it: and so, apparently, 
thinks Mr, Stephens, who, though a lawyer, is as sparing os 
his arguments on all important subjects, as any writer of 
modern times. ‘The parliament being dissulved soon afte § 
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Mr. Tooke was compelled, in spite of himself, to retire into 
the country for the remander of his life. He published a 
farewell address, however, to the Electors of Westininster, 
containing as gross a libel as ever was written on the House of 
Commons, which Mr. Stephens,,of course, has republished. 

The death of Mr. William Tooke about this period supplies 
the author with an opportunity of giving a biographical sketch 
of him, which nearly fills a chapter. This gentleman was 
proprietor of Purley, from which circumstance Mr. Horne 
Tooke, who frequently visited him there, called his philolo- 
gical work, The Diversions of Purley, though his biographer 
informs us that not one line of it was written at Purley! The 
title, in that case, has certainly imposed on the public, and 
could only have been chosen from motives of self-interest, as 
Mr. Horne Tooke manifestly expected the bulk of the old gen- 
tleman’s fortune. This biographical sketch, apparently, pleased 
the author so wel], that he resolved to try his hand at other 
similar sketches; and, therefore, has favoured his readers with 
some account of eight of Mr. ‘Yooke’s old friends, which closes 
the fifth chapter. 

The greater part of the following chapter is filled up with 
the same kind of materials, for, after a minute account of Mr. 
Horne Tooke’s vegetables, fruit, puddings, and pies, he gives 
biographical sketches of not less than seventeen of Mr. ‘Tooke’s 
principal guests. But as some.of these gentlemen are worthy 
of particular notice, and as there are other portions of this 
volume still deserving attention, we must postpove our con- 
cluding remarks till the next month, when they will appear in 
the Appendix to the present volume of this Review. 














Virgil m London; cr, Town Eclogues. To which are added 
Imiiations of Horace. Small 8vo. 5s. Wilson. 1813. 


TuEseE Eclogues display considerable humour; they are writ- 
ten in easy and correct verse, and gvith no small portion of 
poetical talent. They are preceded by an introductory dialogue 
between a lady of fashion and the author :---the lady attempts 
to dissuade him from producing any character so ill-calcu- 
lated as Virgil to please the taste of the town. She advises 
him to write for the stage. Upon which the bard indignantly 
exclaims 

“« The stage '—'twere in vain for your poet to try, 

No half melo-dramatist am I: 


Yet, grant me applauses; pray how could I brook 
To share them with Pocock, with Arnold, and Hook ? 


SE Pree een cay ———— 
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Virgil in London. 
«< Lady EREERE, 
«* Write a poem in erse -———~ 


** Author. 
«* And provoke the reviews! 
What ! rival the chaste Caledonian muse ? 
I envy not Scott all the charms of his Jay, 
His fame, nor his profit; not 1, by my fay!” 


The subject of the first Eclogue is, “ The retired Citizen to 
his Friend in Town ;” containing much sober advice to the 
money-getting tribe to be satisfied with a comfortable inde- 
pendence, and to quit the turmoils of business for the plea- 
sures of a country life, before they lose the power to enjoy 
them. In the second, Alexis, a shepherd of the Inner Temple, 
pours forth his amorous complaint to Blouzelinda, “ The 
Black-eyed Maid of Stepney Green.” The third is a political 
Eclogue, the subject of which is, “ The discarded Minister ;” 
aud who that minister is, the most careless reader may easily 
discover. ‘ Crambo,” a Grub-street poet, is the hero of the 
fourth Eclogue. He is arrested by the bailiffs when lying 
asleep in the street, and, being bound with cords, his pockets 
are searched ;--- 


“* but the dans 
Found nought but scraps of epigrams and puns, 
Flat, fulsome, panegyrics, stiff in stays, 
Remnants of farce, and fragments of new plays : 
Love sonnets, form'd the appetite to glut, 
With interlarded sentiment and smut ; 
An ode to riches, an address to morn, 
With duplicates of sundry things in pawn; - 
Satires to give the ministers a trimming, 
Dull elegies, and sermons for old women ; 
Smooth verses, full of groves and tinkling rills ; 
‘ The Spirit of the Book,’ and alchouse bills, 
A Scotch romance in namby-pamby verse, 
Three speeches of a tragedy in Erse, 
A mouldy crust,"directions for a purge, 
And libels for the Satirist and Scourge ; 
A string of resojutions on the tapis, 
Petitions to the Prince against the Papists ; 
Proposals for a volume in the press, 
Letters to friends, complaining of distress ; 
Requesting they would all with open hands come, 
And lottery puffs for Bish and Lady Branscombe. 
Much more they found of literary trash ; 
But not one single halfpenny in cash.” 


The hapless bard threatens the bailiffs with an action for an 
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assault and battery, and they compromise the matter by agree- 
ing to release him for a song, which he accordingly sings. The 
poet is followed by “ The Field Preacher,”’ or a dialogue be- 
tween Peter, a methodist preacher, and Damon, his “friend, 
who questions him on the cause of his hasty journey to town. 


** Peter. 
«© My haste! to preach !— 
To lead my flock from error’s thorny way, 
My silly wandering sheep, who idly stray, } 
In spite of all 1 do, and all I say ; 
No arguments of mine can rouse their fears, 
I preach to iron hearts and leathern ears. 


“© Damon. 
«€ T’ve often wonder'd that thy flock had patience, 
To listen to such tedious dull orations ; 
And much, alas! their folly did I grieve, 
To think the groaning blockheads should believe : 
For, gentle Peter, I must say, in sooth, 
Thou art not over nice about the truth: 
And not one swain who knows thee will deny, 
That, Peter, thou canst preach,---and thou canst Jie. 


“* Peter. 
“* Methinks, you’re strangely pert, good Master Damon, 
To shew such rudeness to a pious layman ! 
To vent your bitter spleen, and impious wrath, 
Against the sober brethren of our cloth ; 
Who, since the plotting Sidmouth lost his bill, 
(As much, I hope, such graceless nobles will,) 
The gospel are at liberty to dish up, 
And shake their heads at vicar, dean, and bishop. 


** Damon. 
** Unhappy sheep, ah! who shall set them free, 
From such a shepherd, such a guide, as thee ? 
Didst thou not, cunning varlet ! when of late 
Thy hearers put their money in the plate, 
With sacrilegious hands the whole secure, 
And of their lawful right defraud the poor ?” 


The dispute grows warmer and warmer, till, at length, the 
Saint prevails over the Sinner, who, feeling a sudden ex perience, 
exclaims, 


*¢ You've touch’d me, Peter! yes you have, I fear, 
I feel so strange, so comical, and queer, 

My pulse beats high, my blood and bowels yearn, 
J melt with love, with ecstacy I burn, 

I Jong with al] the faithful to commune, 

I feel so light, that I could mount the moon ! 
Indulge me, Peter, in this pious qualm, 

And quicken my conversion with a psalm.” 
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This sudden conversion will surprise no one who has been 
in the habit of occasionally referring to the pious pars of 
the Evangelical, Gospel, and Methodistical, Magazines. r to 
the spiritual reveries of Rowland Hill and Dr. Hawker. It 
produces an immediate reconciliation with the delighted 
preacher, who, in the fulness of his heart, makes the following 
confidential communication to his friend, 


** Some forty years ago, or nearly that, 

I was a forward, pert, and graceless brat, 

My tongue was bold, and saucy were my looks, 

1 lov’d my play far better than my books ; 

On Sabbath days, with Stokes and Thomas Brown, 
(T'wo neighbours’ sons) | sauntered through the town ; 
And, often drunk with liquor’s noisome fumes, 
Supine I lay, and bask’d upon the tombs. 

At playhouse-riots I was quite the thing, 

When Ben or Buckhorse* fought, I kept the ring ; 
With Bully Dawson I was hand and glove, 

And shone the patron ef illicit love. 

My father would have given pounds by twenties, 
To bind me to some honest trade apprentice, 

To crush my vicious habits in their growth, 

But this [ spurn’d, and answer’d with an oath. 
For, ere the dowa appeared upon my chin, 

I was, though young in years, mature in sin. 

But Heav’n, in spite of all my follies past, 
Resolvy‘d to tura my stubborn heart at last : 

Brown was transported for his thievish jokes, 

And Kirby’s necklace proved the end of Stokes ; 

I just escap'd the same untimely check, 

And turn'd King’s evidence to save my neck. 

I grew devout, applied myself to trade, 

And groan’d, and sang, and prophesied, and pray’d, 
Repriev'd, affronted, sooth’d :—to sum up all 

In simple language, —I receiv'd a call. 

The neighbours, scar’d at what they saw and heard, 
Pronounc'd me mad—but still I preach’d the word. 
My short black wig they pelted o’er and o'er, 

Bat thisis naught to what my master bore. 

My wife, poor soul! (we all must suffer death,) 
Died (asthe Doctors say) for want of breath ; 

Yet still I preach’d, (to grieve were want of setise,) 
The poor I pinch'd, and pocketted their pence. 

Old Lucifer’s decrees I thunder’d loud, 


And soon became the ido} of the crowd. 


— ——————————————————e ane 





** * For an account of this interesting character, see the European 
Magazine for October, 1804,” 
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Tocrown the whole, I took a second wife, 
The Son of David lov'd the married life ; 

Five hundred wives had he, a noble suit ! 

And eke four hundred concubines to boot. 
Allowing half the story to be true, 

Peter might surely venture upon two. 

Grown old, at last, unmindful of reproach, 

I feast, grow fat, kiss wife, and keep my coach ; 
No care have I about my latter end, 

But live secure, while Satan is my friend.” 


There is more truth, we suspect, than there is poetry, in 
this portrait, and on that account we have extracted it. We 
pasg over the remaining eclogues, three in number, and various 
in merit, to come to the odes, which are written with great 
spirit and ability. The first, which is an imitation of the 15th 
ode of the fourth book of Horace, is addressed to the Prince 
Regent, whom the bard archly congratulates on the revival of 
the Augustan age. 


«© Augustan days are come, we hope 
And Doctor Busly rivals Pope, 
And Milton keeps the rear ; 
Laborious Scott the laurel gains, 
Sir Richard lives in Southey’s strains, 
And Spencer’s muse, where fancy reigns, 
Is distanc'd by a Peer, 


** See Dildin, Pocock, Hook, agree, 
And Arnold, (no smail blockhead he,) 
The drama’s rights to seize ; 

See op’ras, farces, all the rage, 

And Kemble banish'd from the stage, 

For how can genius charm an age, 
Which Shakespear fails to please.” 


The bard, it will be seen, wields the satiric whip with no 
small dexterity and force. Some, perhaps, will be disposed to 
condemn him for his severity. Sunt quibus in satyris videar 
nimis acer, et ultra legem tendere opus ; but he will, probably, 
be content to bear with the reproach which is cast upon his 
favourite poet. Certain it is, that the degenerate state of dra- 
matic amusements in this country calls loudly for reproof. 

The second ode, in imitation of the third ode of the second 
-book of Horace, is inscribed to Walter Scott, in strains more 
remarkable for their frankness, than for their courtesy. 

Of the three remaining odes, one is addressed to Doctor 
Busby; another is “ On the return of the Prince Regent to 
Brighton ;” anda third to Chloris. The volume contains also 
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a very pretty episode, “in praise of a country life,” and some 
lines on Doctor Busby’s list of subscribers to his Lucretius. 

We have thus afforded our readers a fair opportunity for 
forming a correct judgment of the author’s abilities, and of 
ascertaining the nature of the entertainment which his volume 
affords. We could have wished, for our own part, that one of 
the eclogues had been omitted, we mean that which refers to 
some trial, and which contains very severe strictures on the 
proceedings of a court of Justice, censures too indiscri- 
minate to be just on the bar, and an attack unwarrantable, 
and, we hope, unjust, on the judge. 











= 
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Marsh’s Review of Sir G. Barlow’s Administration. 
(Continued from p. 458.) 


In order to give a wrong bias to the public opinion, and to 
supply something like a pretext for the outrageous proceedings 
against the officers of the Madras army, infinite pains were taken 
to ascribe the origin of their discontent to a particular object, 
with which, in point of fact, it had no connection whatever. 
It is, therefore, essentially necessary, in order to acquire a right 
understanding of the subject, not to confound events wholly 
distinct, and correctly to distinguish between the pretended, and 
the real, cause of the disturbances which ensued. The pre- 
tence is, that the officers of the Madras army were dissatisfied 
(as, indeed, they had good reason to be) with certain altera- 
tions which had taken place in the mode of supplying tents 
and other necessaries for the army, which had been entrusted 
to the commanders of corps, but which had, recently, through 
the interested recommendations of Licutonnst-dilinaal Munro, 
been taken from them, and transferred to the department over 
which that officer presided himself. It is true, that strong 
remonstrances had been presented on that change, but the 
ground of the dissatistuction expressed, was not the loss of 
pecuniary emolument, but the unfounded reflections which had 
been injuriously cast on the commanders of corps, by Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Munro. The trith is, that the discontent¢ 
arose exclusively, from the arbitrary, wanton, and illegal 
punishment of superior officers, without even the form of a 
trial, and from a repetition of insults and provocations, till 
then unheard of in the military annals of nations. 

In consequence of these reflections, which imputed to the 
officers in question, conduct from which every man of honour 
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would revolt, they sought for redress, for such base and grounds 
Iess attacks on their character, in military law. They applied 
to the Commander-in-Chief to bring the man who had preferred 
the charges toa Court Martial. The Commander-in-Chief 
listened to their application, and, after a due consideration of 
the matter, placed Lieutenant-colonel Munro under arrest, in 
order that he might be tried by a Court Martial. Sir George 
Barlow, however, thought fit to interrupt the regular course of 
justice, and stretched forth the arm of power to protect his 
favourite. By an illegal order: addressed to the Commander- 
in-Chief, the military offender was taken out of legal custody, 
and set at large. Indignant at this monstrous abuse of autho- 
rity, the Commander-in-Chief resolved to relinquish his office, 
and to return to Europe. Before he departed, however, he 
issued the following General Order : 


«© General Order ty the Commander-in- Chief. 


“© Head Quarters, Choultry Plain, 
*€ Jan, 28th, 1800. 


‘* The immediate departure of Lieutenant-General Maedouall 
from Madras will prevent him from pursuing the design of 
bringing Lievtenant-Colénel Munro to trial, for disrespect to the 
Commander-in-Chief, disobedience of orders, and contempt of 
military authority, in defiance of the officer at the head of the 
army, who had placed him under arrest, on charges preferred 
against him by anumber of officers; in consequence of which 
* appeal direct to the Governor in Council, Lieatenant-General Mac- 
douall received a positive order from the Seeretary to Government, 
to release Lieutenant-Colonel Munro from his confinement. Such 
conduct on the part of Colonel Munro being destitute of subordi- 
nation, subversive of military discipline, a violation of the sacred 
‘ rights of the Commander-in-Chief, and holding out a dangerous 
example to the profession, and his own station and character, he 
feels it incumbent on him to express his strong disapprobation of 
‘ the Lieutenant-Colonel’s unexampled proceeding, and considers it 
a solemn duty imposed on him to reprimand Lieutenant-Colonel 
Manro in G. O.; and he is hereby reprimanded accordingly.” 


This order was signed on the Saturday, on the Sunday Licu- 
tenant-General Macdouall embarked for England, and on the 
Monday the order was put in a course of execution in the 
usual way, by the officer whose immediate duty it was to see 
such orders executed. This officer was the Deputy Adjutant - 
General, Lieutenant-Colonel Boles, who, if he had refused, or 
neglected, to obey the orders of his superior officer, would have 
subjected himself to a trial, by a court-martial, and to a heavy 
punishment. Sir George Barlow, however, regardless of law, 
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and uninfluenced by reason, listened to nothing but the dictates 
of resentment. Enraged that the Commander-in-Chief was 
out of his reach, though, when within it, he had not dared to 
attack him, issued an order to deprive him of an appointment 
which he had voluntarily relinquished, and suspended Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Boles from the service. As soon as Colonel 
Capper, the Adjutant-General, heard of this strange transac- 
tion, he repaired to the Governor’s residence, but the great 
man did not chuse to receive him; he had, however, the ho- 
nour of a conference with the great man’s secretary, an offici- 
ous parasite, who was afterwards dispatched to ‘England to 
propagate the false statements of his master, and to repeat the 
ealumnious aspersions on the Madras army in this country. 
Colonel Capper there truly stated, that his deputy had done no 
more than act in obedience to his orders, and that, therefore, if 
blame attached to any one, it must attach to his principal. The 
consequence of this manly remonstrance was such as might 
have been expected from the mind to which it was addressed. 
Another order was issued on the first of February, suspending 
Colonel Capper also from the service, “ it having been made 
known to the Governor in Council, that the Adjutant-General of 
the Army was materially implicated in giving currency to the of- 
fensive General Order of the Commander-in-Chief.”’ In short, 
it appears that military obedience was corsidered as an un- 
pardonable offence, by this merciful and enlightened counting- 
house Governor. As the Articles of War admit of no appeal, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Munro’s conduct in making an ayipeal to 
the Governor, was unquestionably illegal, and subversive of 
military discipline ; and, as certainly, was the conduct of the 
Governor illegal, in receiving and acting upon such appeal. 
Even if an appeal had laid to the Governor in Council, it could 
only have been, in the nature of things, an appeal from the 
sentence, and not from the jurisdiction, of a Court Martial. But 
such an appeal must have been the effect of a positive law, it 
could not be inferred from any general authority over the army. 
In short, there was not the shadow of a reason to support the 
legality af Sir George Barlow’s conduct. 

Yet, strange to say, the Judge-Advocate-General had, even 
without this. shadow, adopted his opinion, and he was rewarded 
for it, by an immediate appointment to a place of two thousand 
a year, though it was incompatible with the situation which he 
already enjoyed. ‘The gieatness of the reward shews the 
importance of the service which produced it, in the estimation 
of the donor. But still, stranger to say, the Governor-General 
of India entered into an elaborate vindication of Munro and of 
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Barlow ; a vindication, of which it may be said, that the re- 
dundancy of words made no amends for the sterility of argu- 
ment; and that the beauty of the style but ill compensated for 
the inconclusiveness of the reasoning, and the absence of legal 
knowledge. In fact, it was a most lame and impotent per- 
formance, which dazzled the ignorant, disgusted the rational, 
and delighted the Gevernor of Madras. 

By the sentence of suspension, most illegal in itself, be- 
cause pronounced without trial, and without even hearing the 
parties in their defence ; a sentence, therefore, marked by the 
strongest characteristics of injustice, tyranny, ‘and oppression 5 
“the most injurious consequences ensued, since, though it ad- 
mitted of an appeal to the Court of Directors in England, it 
deprived its objects of the means of subsistence, while it ex- 
posed them to very heavy and unavoidable expences. It must 
be particularly remarked, however, that though these tyrannical 
measures struck at the rights of the whole army, by suspend- 
ing trials by Courts-Martial, which are to a soldier, what the 
trial by jury is to a citizen, and, consequently, must be sup- 
posed to have excited no very favourable impressions on the 
minds of military men, all was yet perfectly tranquil and quiet, 
not one symptom of disatfection, or even of discontent, had ma- 
nifested itself. Here, then, for the present, we shall leave the 
army, to attend to the civil grievances which the governor, 
at this period, with a felicity peculiar to himself, contrived 
to inflict on the subjects consigned, in an evil hour, to his 
care and protection. The discontents so powerfully excited by 
the conduct of the governor in civil affairs had neither any de- 
pendence on, nor any connection with, the military transactions, 
though they occurred nearly at the same period of time. Yet, with 
a perversion of truth, which cannot be too strongly reproved, 
has the parasitical agent of Sir George Barlow endeavoured to 
connect them, though, in the insidious «tte mpt, he has only 
heaped additional disgrace on the head of his patron. ‘ The 
“ agitation” says Mr. Buchan “ was far from being confined 
“ tothe military, but extended to the: civil branches of the 
“© service, and the factious parties, in both departments of the 
“* service, became closely connected in their criminal views.” 
That discontent ultimately prevailed, throughout the whole 
extent of Sir George Barlow’s government, is, unhappily, 
true; but that it was a discontent produced by combined 
factions, military and civil, is most untrue. It was, and 
Buchan knows the fact, the discontent which men, groaning 
under oppression, manifest at the tyrants who inflict it; it 
was the discontent which loyal subjects, who love the laws, and 
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venerate the justice, which give security to their lives, and pro- 
tection to their liberties, eviuce at the conduct of those who 
despise the one, and violate the other. We regard Sir George 
Barlow’s interposition with the proceedings of a court of 
justice, his protection of criminals condemned by a just ver- 
dict and a legal sentence, and his oppression ofthe parties 
by whom those criminals were brought to justice, as the most 
prominent feature in the mal-administration of that Governor. 

«‘ If this transaction’’—observes the eloquent author of this mas- 
terly investigation—* has hitherto called down no parliamentary in- 
quiry, nor criminal responsibility, it is because it has been but im- 
perfectly understood; or represented only through the reluctant 
statements of the very persons who must be tremblingly anxious to 
suppress it. Hereafter it will stand forth with a pre-eminence in the 
history of our Asiatic affairs, that will throw into shade and obscu- 
rity the worst of those crooked and pernicious measures, which have 
yet disgraced the English name in India. 


The supreme court of Madras was erected by charter, under 
the act passed in the 39th and 40th of the present king. The 
charter empowers the sheriff, in criminal cases, to summon 
juries of British subjects, and the judges are directed to ren- 
der their practice, as a court of Oyer and Terminer and gaol 
delivery, as far as circumstances will.permit, conformable 


with that of the court of King’s Bench in England, in its 
criminal jurisdiction. | 


** Since the erection of these courts, they furnish no example of 
the interposition, immediate or remote, ef the government of Fort 
St. George, either in obstructing their proceedings, or intimidating 
suitors from resorting to them, or in. molesting persons for instituting 
prosecutions, or jurors for pronouncing their verdicts, either by depri- 
vations of their offices and emoluments, or any other species of ani- 
madversion. Before Sir George Barlow, no such attempt had been 
made. It seemed to have been well known, that an English court 
of law was armed with authorities which, in the hands of independent 
and upright judges, were adequate to vindicate its dignity, and protect 
its independence. No man, in the insolence of power, had yet 
dared to proclaim juries, who unquestionably are the most revered 
ministers of British justice, to be perjured factions. It had hitherto 
been the good fortune of Madras to have had governors, whose edu- 
cation in the country of their fathers had taught them some regard 
for its institutions. 


When the late nabobs of the Carnatic were dispossessed of 
their sovereignty, and their territories became the property of 
the East India Company, the latter became, as it were, gua- 
rantees of the debts due to the creditors of the nabobs. ‘The 
securities for those debts, which were to be gradually ligqui- 
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dated, became, in consequence, objects of traffic in the money 
market of India j—and were eagerly purchased, at various 
prices, by different individuals. The largest speculators. in 
these securities were Mr. Anstruther, Attorney-General to the 
Company, Vir. Orme, the Company’s Solicitor, and Mr. Wal- 
ter Grant; and these gentlemen, either individually or in part- 
nership, had in 1804 and 1805, become possessed of this spe- 
cies of property to a very considerable amount. The person, 
on whose judgment and advice, they principally relied, in mak- 
ing their purchases, was Roya Reddy Row, who then held a 
confidential situation under the nabob. Among other securities 
which they had purchased at the recommendation, and through 
the instrumentality, of this man, was a bond of the Omdut ul 
Omrah, for 38,500 pagodas, on 15,4001. sterling. 

Commissioners were appointed, by virtue of an act of parlia- 
ment, to settle the claims of the various creditors, and they’ 
arrived at Madras in 1808. Byaclause in the act, each cre- 
ditor was empowered to contest the debts of other claimants, 
which excited vigilance by the potent stimulus of interest. 
And as it was soon discovered that numerous forged bonds were 
in existence, this vigilance had ample scope for exercise. The 
commissioners had an independent jurisdiction with which the 
government had nothing todo. ‘They were ‘ merely the ar- 
biters of disputed claims, and could not depart from the 
sternest neutrality of deportment, without the most indecent 
violation of duty, and disregard of character.” 

As Reddy Row preierred several claims in his own name, 
and had been instrumental in the sale of other securities, by 
authenticating them as real, suspicions naturally fell upon him, 
of being concerned in the numerous forgeries which appeared. 


‘© Tt is difficult,” says Mr. Marsh, with great truth, ‘‘ to discern 
with what colour of reason or jusiice Sir George Barlow could inter- 
fere. The detection of Reddy Row’s crimes was no opposition to 
him or his government. It wou!'d be senseless to infer, that the cre- 
ditors of the nabob were engaged in a factious confederacy against the 
Governor of Madras, because they bestirred themselves in disputing 
the claims, and unravelling the frauds, of Reddy Row. Yet in the 
progress of these transactions, wil] be discerned as complete an iden- 
tity of interest, between Sir Gerge Barlow and Reddy Row, as if they 
were constituent members of the same government, each of which 
was interested in the support and preservation of the other. We are 
not, however, without a clue to guide us in this labyrinth of folly, 
absurdity, and oppression.” 

Every bond with which Reddy Row was any how connected 
now became, very naturally, the subject of suspicivn ; and as 
these bonds were very numerous, there arose two parties, one 
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of which was interested in the support of Reddy Row’s ho- 
nesty, and the other in the detection of his guilt. 

‘* Was the Governor of Madras called upon to mix in the cone 
flicting interests of these parties? It was a wanton, gratuitous, 
interposition, lying out of the obvious path of his duties ; and if the 
eyes of men could be shut to the motives which urged him to throw 
the weight of his power into the scale, it would still be condemned 
as another kind of that busy, meddling, policy, a branch of that 
universally officious interference, which has chequered the adminis- 
tration of Sir George Barlow with the malicious impertinence of the 
gossip, and the odious cruelty of the tyrant.”’ 


It is not the least astonishing part of these astonishing tran- 
sactions, that, while Reddy Row lay under the strongest impu- 
tations of the grossest frauds and forgeries, the very Commis- 
sioners appointed to settle the contending claims of the credi- 
tors, employed this man, himself a fraudulent creditor, as their 
assessor, to assist them in distinguishing the real from the 
spurious securities. But this foul transaction is marked by still 
stronger features of turpitude, by the strange circumstance of 
Reddy Row having been recommended to these Commissioners 
by another creditor, another holder of forged securities, the 
Company’s advocate-general, Mr. Anstruther, who, as we have 
before remarked, was deeply interested in upholding the credit 
of Reddy Row. 

It was at his instance, and by his suggestion, that he was con- 
tinued in an employ which the other creditors, with some reason, 
apprehended to be dangerous to their interests.” 

Before the arrival of Sir George Barlow at Madras, a 
Mr. Loyd had been actively engaged, for a considerable time, 
in the detection of forged bonds, in consequence of some inte- 
resting information which had been communicated to him, rela- 
tive to such forgeries, by two persons who had been employed 
confidentially by Reddy Row. The narrative of Mr. Loyd 
will, Mr. Marsh assures us, and we are happy to hear it, “ be 
brought before the public.” In the mean time, the following 
curious extract from it is given in a note. 

“«* After I was well acquainted with the forgery, I waited on Mr. An- 
«* struther, when it appeared that he paid little attention to what I re- 
" presented ; and, visitors coming in, he said, I might call on him 
« again, if Ichose, After a lapse of some days, I waited en him 
«© again, when he expressed his disinclination to listen to the affair, 
*¢ unless in the presence of Mr. B. Orme, (the Company’s solicitor,) 
«© and, Mr. Orme accordingly attending, I communicated to them 
«© both whai I had to say, when Mr. Anstruther rep lied, if these facts 
“ were proved as I stated them, it would half ruin him; that he should 
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‘© be obliged to remain many years longer in the country to retrieve 
‘© his losses, adding, that there"was a club of them, who had purchased 
‘* bonds to a large amount. I repeated that I was positively assured 
‘* Reddy Row was the first who began the forgeries after the death of 
** the late Nabob. They both replied, that Reddy Row was a very 


“« honest man, and that whoever informed me to the contrary was 
“* wrong.” 


This, perhaps, was not very unnatural language for a man to 
hold, who was in danger of being half ruined by the roguery of 
the individual whose honesty he asserted. Mr. Loyd, from 
misconception of the Governor’s powers, communicated the 
facts which had come to his knowledge, respecting the forge- 
ries by Reddy Row, to Sir George Barlow, who had no legal 
cognizance of those facts. ° 


** The fraud was only cognizable in a court of criminal jurisdic- 
tion. Sir George Barlow, however, through a misinterpretation of 
his duties, entertained the application ; and, by a lamentable fatality, 
referred it to Mr. Anstruther and Mr. Orme, the very persons whom 
common sense and justice would have zealously excluded’ from the 
inguiry.” 

That is, they referred to these men the consideration whether 
bonds held by themselves, and on the authenticity of which 
one of them had acknowledged depended nothing less than 
whether he should be kalf ruined or not, were real or forged! ! ! 
Is it possible that even the most incorrigible folly could have 
led a man to adopt a measure so full-fraught with unexampled 
absurdity, and so repugnant to every thing which a spirit of 
justice must have dictated! It is an instance without a parallel 
in the annals of human imbecility !—Nor was this all— 


«‘ They” (these disinterested gentlemen) ‘‘ recommended the in- 
vestigation of the charges against Reddy Row by a Committee. The 
suggestion was adopted. A Committee of four was formed, of which 
Mr. Anstruther was the chairman, and Mr. Orme the secretary!!! 
The result corresponded to these beginnings. The two other gentle- 
men considered that the conduct of the inquiry belonged chiefly to the 
two-lawyers. The witnesses were threatened and intimidated ; auk 
this despicable mockery of an investigation ended in a report of the 
committee, in which the charges against Reddy Row were declared 
to be wholly false and malictous.” 


In other words, that the bond held by the two lawyers them- 
selves was not forged! ‘This was consistent with the whole 
proceeding. ‘The next step was to procure for the forged bond 
a priority on the list of claims, to which it was not entitled by 
the order in which it had been delivered in. The Commis- 
sionersy following the example of the Committee, pronounced 
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the validity of the bond, and placed it the first on the list of 
published claims. Another considerable creditor, Avadanum 
Paupiah Braminy, had instructed his attorney to challenge the 
claim ; nor did the decision of the Commissioners deter him 
from his purpose. He was apprized of the information re- 
ceived by Mr. Loyd ;. he knew that the Commissieners placed 
unlimited confidénte i in Reddy Row, and that they had main- 
tained a constant communication with the law officers, relative 
to this claim; and therefore he, and other creditors, resolved 
to commence a criminal prosecution against the perpetrators of 
the forged bonds. Informations were consequently laid before 
Mr. Maitland, the sitting magistri ite, and Reddy Row, and 
Anundah Row, an accomplice in the fraud and forgery,-were 
compelled to give sureties for their appearance to take their 
trial at the ensuing meer of Oyer and Terminer, This was 
regular and strictly proper, and no doubt our readers already 
congratulate henaolinets on the triumph of justice over crime. 
But they must not be led by British prejudices to form such 
hasty conclusions. 


© Tt is scarcely possible to conjecture, how an appeal to a court of 
law by British su bjects, could be deemed a contumacious opposition 
tothe Government. If the creditors, or any number of them, found 
themselves engaged in an unequal struggle with a claimant, whose 


demands on the fund, though false and fraudulent, were unaccountably 
supported by the Commissioners ; in bringing the matter before a cri- 
mhinal judicature, they acted with no unbecoming solicitude for their 
own, and certainly with a commendable zeal for the public, interests. 
The Commissioners were me rely competent to decide the claim, as it 
regarded the individual ; but, in a case of fraud, it was only ina cri- 
minal court that they could seek that vindictive justice by which the 
public are secured from wrong and depredation. It is, perhaps, a 
courtesy due to an English court of law, to concede to it an higher 
rectitude of decision, either for the protection of innocence, or the dis- 
covery of guilt, thana board so constituted, and notorio ously} influenced 
by the very man whose frauds were under investigation,’ 


It was not only the reguls ir, but the only justifiable, course 
they could pursue, and the creditors who thus stood forward to 
vindicate the pub lic interests, as well as their own, and to bring 
criminals to justice, deserved the tine ition, at least, if not 
the support, of government. But, by a strange perversion of 
justice, which Englishmen will scarcely be brought to credit, 
the support of government was given to the criminals, and the 
law officers of the Company, instead of being directed to prose- 
cute, were instructed by Sir George Barlow, to undertake the 
defence of the parties accused ! 
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‘€ While the informations were pending, the law officers, under 
instructions from Sir George Barlow, attended on behalf of Reddy 
Row, and his accomplice ; and, in answer te an application which the 
sitting magistrate made to the Commissioners for the production of 
the bond alledged to be the subject matter of the fraud, they wrote a 
Jetter, intimating their opinion, that the prosecution was the fruit of a 
conspiracy against Reddy Row ; that Paupiah was at the head of that 
conspiracy ; and ‘ that they had recommended it to the Governor in 
Council, to direct the law-officers to inspect their proceedings, with a 
view toa prosecution against Paupiah.” This menaced prosecution 
never took place.” 


Here we must pause. We scarcely dare trust ourselves with 
an expression of the feelings naturally excited by a contem- 
plation of these scandalous transactions, in which the order of 
justice appears to have been inverted, and authority employed 
to pervert, instead of being directed to support, law. The 
Governor, the Committee, the Commissioners, and the Law 
Officers, ought all to have been dismissed from their respective 
situations, for their gross misconduct on this occasion ; mis- 
conduct which, if the East India Company passed over without 
investigation, and without reproof, ought to have operated, on 
the British government, as a sufficient reason for depriving 


them of all authority over the natives of India. It is not, how- 
ever, too late for inquiry, and redress must yet be had. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tue first part of Lackington’s Catalogue will be published ina very 
few weeks :—A new arrangement of the Classes has been edopted, 
by which the research of the collector will be greatly facilitated, 
an improvement much desired, and which has now become essen- 
tially requisite to this large and increasing collection of books. 


The Second Volume of Wood's Athenz Oxonienses, by Mr. Bliss, 
is in great forwardness. 


A New Edition of Mr. Key’s complete Treatise on the Manage- 
ment of Bees, in a pocket volume, is nearly ready. 


A Work on Apparitions is in the press, in which the whole mys- 
tery of Ghosts, Hobgoblins, and Haunted Houses is developed, being 
acollection of entertaining stories founded on fact, and selected for 
the purpose of removing those ridiculous fears, which the ignorant, 
the weak, and the superstitious are too apt to encourage, for want 
of properly examining the causes of such absurd impositions. 

In the British Biography of the eighteenth century, now preparing 
for the press, the Monarcu, the Sraresman, the Lawyer, and 
the Hero, whether Naval or Military, wiil each have his Honour, 
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his Talents, and his Exploits, faithfully and impartially recorded, and 
will each be revived in the full blaze of his pristine Meridian Glory ; 
, while the calmer and less conspicuous, though not less valuable 
Virtues and Pursuits of the retired and unambitious ParRicran and 
Senator, of the Drvine, of the Counrry GentTLeman, of the 
Cotvecian, of the Po1Losorner, and of that stable Bulwark of 
our matchless Constitution---the Mercuant---will respectively share 
their peculiar Praises, and be held up for the Example and Admiration 
of an emulous and applauding Posterity. 


Whoever venerates Moral or Intellectual Worth ;---whoever feels 
a conscious Pride in tracing the Steps of his Parent or his Ances- 
tor to high Posts, whether Civil, Ecclesiastic, or Military, and 
while boasting an illustrious Descent, exults in referring to their 
iumpattially recorded Fame ;--- whoever admires the Theories, and 
approves the Acts of the Politician, the Philosopher, or the Philan- 
thropist ;---whoever, in a word, possesses a Mind capable of appre- 
ciating excellence, and of being stimulated to the Imitation of it, 
cannot fail of finding the BRITISH BIOGRAPHY or rus EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY, a most interesting and invaluable Com- 
panion---a Companion which, while it fully gratifies the respective 
Inclinations of Individuals, and affords at once, a Mass of Original 
Anecdote rarely rivalled, and a Record of standard and indisputable 
Authority, will both allure and point the way to the boldest and 
most aspiring heights of a manly and virtuous Ambition. 

The Editors of this work have purposely directed their Researches 
to a limited period in the British History, to the end that each Ar- 
ticle may be Copious and Elaborate---a matter necessarily impossible 
to the General Biographer, who, by giving Accounts of Men of 
every Age, and Clime, is precluded from noticing any bat the most 
conspicuous, and those only in a summary---perhaps imperfect 
Manner. 

Very shorily will appear, Kauffman’s Dictionary of Merchandise 
in all languages, for the use of Compting Houses, containing the 
History, Places of Growth, Culture, Use, and marks of excellency 
of such natural productions as form articles of Commerce, very ma- 
terially enlarged and improved. 


D’Hassendonck’s Dutch and English Grammar, with practical Ex- 
ercises, Dialogues, Commercial Letters, &c. &c. 


A “ Series of Portraits of [lustrious Personages of Great Britain,” 
will soon appear, upon a veryextended plan, accompanied with Hiss 
torical, and Biographical Details of their Lives and Actions. This 
publication is to consist of highly finished engravings of portraits of 
the most exalted characters of English history, from the earliest 
period to which authentic pictures can be traced, to about the year 
1700. It willform two volumes in folio, of the size of “‘ Houbra- 
ken’s Heads,” but will possess the advantage of every portrait, being 
engraved from an original picture, and authenticated by a reference 
to the colleetion im which it is now preserved. A specimen of the 
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Work may be seen at the principal booksellers through. 
pire. : , 

The New Edition of the History of Embanking and Draining, 
by Sir William Dugdale, Knt., with additions and a continuation, 
with the improvements thereby produced in this kingdom, is under- 
taken by Robert Devill, Esq. of the Inner Temple, Barrister of Law, 
and Register to the Honourable Corporation of the Bedford Level. 
It will be printed in an uniform size, with the New Editions of Sir 
William Dugdale’s other Works. 


Lady Morgan, with whose productions the public are so well ac- 
quainted under the name of Miss Owenson, has in the press, a Na- 
tional Tale, after the manner of the Wild Irish Girl. 


The first part of the Memoires et Lettres du Baron de Grimm, 
anterior to the year 1770, has lately been discovered and published 
in Paris. It is reported inthe Journal de !Empire, to be even supe- 
rior to the 2d and 3d parts already published. A selection from them 
is printing in French and English, on the same plan as the former 
volumes published in London, 


A new Periodical Miscellany will be published the ist of February, 
entitled ‘‘ The New Monthly Magazine,” the political features of 
which' wil] be in direct opposition to those of the Old Monthly Ma- 
gazine, at present edited by Sir Richard Phillips, Several gentlemen 
of distinguished talents will contribute to this work, which will be 


open to disquisitions on every subject of general interest, and will 
also contain the usual articles of necessary information. 


Speedily will be published, Letters addressed to Lord Liverpool 
and the Parliament, on the Preliminaries of Peace. By Calvus. 


A humourous work is in the press, entitled ‘* The School for Good 
Living ; or, a Literary and Historical Essay on the European Kitchen, 
beginning with Cadonus, the Cook, and Kingy and ending with the 
union of Cookery and Chemistry. 

New editions are preparing for publication in French and English, 
of Madame de Stael’s Delphine, and of her letters on the character 
and writings of Rousseau. 

A new Novel is in the press, by the author of ** The Blind Child ;” 
it is called ‘‘, Mystery and Confidence.” 


Also a sentimental Journey through Margate and Hastings, By 
Dr. Comparative, Junr. 


There is likewise in the press, the first number of a new work, 


to be called 
THE REJECTED THEATRE. 


or a collection of dramas, which have been offered for representation, 
but declined by the managers of the play-houses. 

As a great.majority of the new plays are condemned on the first 
performance, and many of those which the publi¢ consent to tolerate 
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are but little esteemed, it has beenjustly thought, that among the reject- 
ed pieces, some might be found not inferior in merit to those sclected 
by the managers, and that a work of this nature would cnable the 
lovers of the drama to appreciate the taste and judgmeni with which 
the most rational amusement is conducted, and to judge how far the 
assertion is correct, that the pantomimic state of the stage is owing 
to a decline in the dramatic genius of the nation. 

= ee 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE POPE CONTINUES TO BE 
ACKNOWLEDGED IN IRELAND. 


To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 
Sir, 
Tue readiness with which you have on all occasions inserted the arti- 
cles I have sent you, induces me to request you will admit the en- 
closed into your next number: it is the copy of a printed pastoral 
letter from Dr? Moylan, which was sent ina note by the twopenny 
post to Mr. Cattley, who, I am informed, has transmitted the ori- 
ginal to one of the Reverend prelates mentioned in the note. 
RUSSELL, 
London, 14th December, 1813. 


Post mark Bridge Street, Westminster, 6th December, 1813, 

Copy of a note addressed to Stephen Cattley, Esq. inclosing a printed 
pastoral letter of Dr. Moylan. The enclosed was given by a Popish 
servant to his fellow Protestant, who gave it to his master, who has the 
honour to enclose it. A new and very large chapel has lately been built 
at Cork, under the direction of the Reverend Francis Moylan the 
Popish Bishop. The within speaks for itself. It was circulated on 
the 28th November among the middle classes particylarly—perhaps 
earlier amongst others. Probably after perusing it, you would be so 
good as to request the Bishops of Oxford, of Gloucester, or of Lincoln, 
to shew it to that good but deceived man the Bishop of Norwich. Can 
it be possible that the man who could compose the enclosed should he 
worthy of a seatin the British Legislature ? God forltid! Forbid it 
the constitution! What would Stephen Cattley say to it! Your excuse 
as requested for sending the printed paper in ils filthy state; but it is 
just asit was received, 
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THE RIGHT REVEREND 
DOCTOR FRANCIS MOYLAN, 
TO HIS 
DEARLY BELOVED FLOCK 
THE 
ROMAN CATHOLICS, 
OF THE 
CITY AND DIOCESS OF CORK, GREETING. 
“a — ER 
Beloved Brethren, 
ANImaTeD with the warmest desire of promoting your eternal wel- 
fare, both from a sense of our duty, and out of the tenderest love 
of your dear souls: we resolved immediately on completing our 





Cathedral Church, to establish a mission in it, of pious exercises and 
instructions, for the space of a month, and in order to induce our 
brethren to attend thereat, and to profit by those effectual means of 
sanctification, we applied to the Hoty Sze for a solemn plenary indul- 


gence in form of a Jubilee, which the Holy Father was most graciously 
pleased to grant, by a bull* to the following purport : 

‘* Prius VII. by divine providence, Pops, grants unto each and 
** every one of the faithful of Curist, who after assisting, at least, 
“* eight times, at the holy exercises of the mission (in the new Cathe- 
«* dral of Cork) shall confess his or her sins with true contrition, and 


“* approach unto the holy communion,—shall devoutly visit the said 
** Cathedral Chapel and there offer up to God, for some space of 
“* time, pious and fervent prayers for the propagation of the Holy 
** Catholic Faith, and to the intention of our Holy Father, a plenary 
indulgence, applicable to the souls in purgatory, by way of suffrage 
** and this in form of a JuBILEE.” 

Such, BeLtovep Breruren, is the great, the inestimable grace, 
offered tous by the Vicar or Jesus Curist in his name, and of 
which be earnestly invites us all to partake. The greater, the mors 
valuable it is, the more should we dread to abuse it, the more careful 
should we be to render ourselves worthy of it. The gifts of God are 
only for those who prepare their hearts to receive them. 





** The bull was granted at an audience on the 14th May, 1809. 
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In granting this great indulgence, the sovereign pontiff imposes 
but few obligations, and those very easily discharged, persuaded, that 
if the sorrow for our sins be sincere, as it must be in order to obtain 
this precious grace, it will, undoubtedly, produce in us other satis- 
factory fruits worthy of true penance. For brethren, let us not 
deceive ourselves with regard to the nature of the grace that is offered 
tous. The intention of the church is only to assist our weakness— 
not to favour our impenitence—to facilitate our satisfactions, not to 
exempt us altogether from them. THE PLENARY INDULGENCE IS 
ONLY PROMISED TO TRUE AND SINCERE PENITENTS, 

No power on earth can dispense with the conditions which God 
requires of us, in order to be reconciled to him. A contrite and 
humble heart, a sincere sorrow and detestation of sin with a firm pur- 
pose of amendment, and of satisfying divine justice, are absolutely 
essential to obtain the grace of reconciliation, and without this grace no 
indulgence can be applied to us, If then our repentance be only on 
the tongue, and consist in the mere declaration of our sins, as is to be 
apprehended, has been too often the case heretofore; if the heart be 
not truely and sincerely converted from the ways of iniquity to the 
source of all justice; if we be not firmly resolved on avoiding al} 
Winds of sin and the occasions of sin; if we be not disposed to mor- 
tify the works of the flesh by the spirit, andto arise with Jesus 
CuristT, to anewness of life, we can have no pretence whatever to 
share in the graces and indulgences of the church. The time of 
mercy would be for us a time of the most rigorous justice, and the 
great indulgence would by the abuse we should make of it, become 
matter of our greater condemnation. 

Prepare, then, beloved brethren, we most earnestly exhort you, 
prepare your hearts to receive the fulness of the divine mercy ; it is 
offered to all, let no one refuse to accept of it, let sinners by its means 
become just, and let the just by it become more justified. To neglect 
profiting of this grace would be most highly injurious to the sacred 
source from whence it flows, and would justly render us unworthy 
of ever receiving the least mercy or favour at the hands of God. 

To you, obdurate and inveterate sinners, we in particular address 
ourselves. Too long, alas! too long, have you strayed from the paths 
of justice, and wandered in the ways of iniquity. Ob! profit of this 
favourable moment. God now pressingly callg upon you to return to 
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him—no longer harden your hearts, but, on this day of mercy, listen to 
his sweet voice. The thunders of the divine vengeance are kept over 
your guilty heads, ready, if you persistin your rebellion, to burst upon 
you. You stand upon the brink of eternity, and death, with the most 
‘dreadful horrors of hell, surround you. This invitation of the divine 
mercy may be the last you shall ever receive. It is written that God 
will hear us in the acceptatle time. Surely, this holy time of indul- 
gence must be that most acceptable time. Those days of grace and 
mercy must be the days of your salvation. Au! profitofthem. Be 
reconciled to your offended God; if you neglect this grace, if you 
suffer this holy time of indulgence to pass without profiting of it, there 
is every reason to fear that the time of God’s mercy shall pass from 
you, never more to return. Once again let me intreat you to have 
recourse to the throne of mercy, that you may find grace in seasonable 
aid. And you, to whom the Almighty has given of the dew of Hea- 
ven, and of the fat of the land, redeem your sins with alms, and your 
inigquities with works of mercy to the poor ; and perhaps God will for- 
give your offences. 

You who profoundly sleep in sin, awake—rouse yourselves from the 
fatal lethargy into which you have been so long plunged. Behold! 
the treasures of God’s graces are now open to you—the arms of his 
divine mercy are stretched out to receive you—he reaches forth his 
hands with peace and reconciliation towards you. Hasten then with 
confidence to the throne of mercy, with heartfelt sentiments of true 
sorrow and compunction, approach the fountain of grace, and wash 
your soiled baptismal robe in the blood of the lamb, The ministers 
of Jesus Curist, invested with his authority, animated with his 
spirit, expect you with a holy impatience, ready to ease you of that 
heavy burthen of sin, under which you have so long laboured. Were 
your sins as red as scarlet, by the grace of the absolution, and the 
application of this plenary indulgence, your souls shall become white 
as snow. 

Reconciled to God, purified by his grace, cleansed in his blood, dis- 
charged by the merciful Jesus Curis, from all the debts contracted 
with the divine justice, you will find in the observance of the laws of 
your heavenly father, the true peace of your souls, —that peace which 
surpasseth all understanding,—that peace which you have hitherto 
seught for in vain ; but which you could never find under the empire 
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of your passions, which is enjoyed only by those who_ mildly bear the 
sweet yoke of Jesus Curisr. 

Wherefore, dearly beloved, that you may all know that which 
according to the Bull of his Holiness is necessary to gain the benefit of 
this plenary indulgence, granted in form of a Jubilee, you will 
observe, 

First,—That it wili commence in our New Cathedral Chapel, on 
the first Sunday in Advent, being the 28th day of this present month 
of November, and will continue @ntil the festival of St.John the 
Evangelist, being Monday, the 27th day of Derember, both in- 
clusive. 

Secondly,—Jn order to gain this plenary indulgence, it is necessary 
to be truly penitent ; to make a good confession ; to receive worthily 
the Holy Communion : to assist, at least eight times, at the instruc 
tions and pious exercises of the mission, and to offer up for sometime 
to God, in avisit to the Cathedral, pious and fervent prayers for the 
propagation of the Holy Catholic Faith, and to fulfil the intention of our 
Holy Father the Pope. Five paters, and five aves, and a creed to the 
above intention, will fulfil the obligation. 


Thirdly, —All pfiests approved of by us, to hear confessions, can, 


during the above time, absolve all such persons as present themselves 
with due disposition at confession, in order to obtain this plenary in- 
dulgence from all sins and censures reserved to the holy see, or to us,— 
they enjoining upon such persons as are thus absolved, a salutary 
penance. 

We order this pastoral letter and instruction to be read in every 
chapel of our diocess in town and country, at every mass, on Sunday 
the 14th, Sunday the 2ist, and Sunday the 28th day of November, 
instant, and on Sunday the 5th day of December next. 

Given at Cork, November 2, 1813. 


Ni 


pe FRANCIS MOYLAN. 


To the Editor. 
THE HEROISM OF BUONAPARTE. 
Sir, 
The Vice Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, for the last 


year, thought fit to propose, as the subject for the prize epigrams, 
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‘© Napoleon ab exercitu suo fugiens.” I was not a little amused, 
not long since, when I chanced to see, that the zeal of the editor of 
a Monthly Magazine had been immediately lighted up into a flame, 
in consequence of this. He appears to have been quite scandalized 
by this act of the vice chancellor: For, ex cathedra, and with due 
solemnity, he pronounces his formal protest against it; lest, as it 
should seem, fis silence might be construed into an acquiescence in 
the indignity offered to the magnanimous emperor, and he should 
patticipate in the national disgrace. It was illiberal, forsooth, and 
indecorous in a grave university, to hold forth such a subject to the 
young students, and thereby prejudge a question, that should be left 
to the decision of posterity!! Thinks I to myself, if my uncle 
Toby had been living, and had read the passage, to which I allude, 
he would have whistled lillabullero. Here, sir, we havea striking 

instance of the cant of moderna liberality : a liberality sufficiently | 
illiberal towards received opinions and established institutions; which 
confounds ideas and abuses derms; which, by the “ perpetual 
dropping” of reviews, magazines, speeches in and out of parliament, 
&c. &c., is insensibly wearing away the plain, practical sense, and 
all the fine traits and prominent relief of our nationel character ; 
which would fain unchurch and unpairiotixe” us, and transform 
Englishmen into mere citizens of the world, and by lulling them 
intoa neutral state of apathy and indifference as to the most important 
subjects, prepare them for those specious and perilous times, when 
we may exclaim, with the Roman historian, “‘ vera rerum vocabula 


amisismus.” 
But I know, Mr. Editor, that you are disposed to subscribe to the 


-honest sentiment of Borleau. 
«« Je ne puis rien nommer si ce n'est par son nom 
«¢ J’ appelle un chat un chat, et rolet un fripon. 

I should humbly conceive, that the present generation, with facts 
before them, in which they take a part, and are deeply interested, are 
as competent judges of the conduct of Napoleon Buonaparte, as 
posterity can ever be. The question is, whether, previously to the 
publication of the prize-subject, he had run away from his army, 
and taking especial care of precious number one, left his tens of 
thousands of faithful followers, in the hour of danger, to take their 
chance and to shift for themselyes ? Noman can deny that Napoleon 
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had done this ; in Egypt and in Russia. And, ‘* evee iterum crispinus !” 
he has recently resorted to the same expedient in Germany. | It seems, 
therefore, that this mighty man Aas not only run away, when danger 
has threatened his personal safety, but has fallen into the halit of 
running away: a habit, not altogether great, glorious, and heroic, in 
a professed hero ! 

Neither can 1 believe, that the rising generation will be injured, 
by being taught to weigh the qualities of actions, and to distinguish 
sterling virtue from the glare and glitter of the counterfeit. Nor 
can true ‘* English feeling” be impaired, if they despise selfishness 
and perfidy, in whomsoever they may be exhibited: surely our 
under graduates will not be prepared to take a worse degree in after- 
life, as menor as Englishmen, either in church, or state, if they 
should not be encouraged to idolize the tyrannical usurper, the op- 
pressor of the Continent, and the most rancorous and formidable 
enemy, that ever employed his arts and arms to overthrow their 
native country. Nor will even the classical taste of our young aca- 
demics be vitiated, if they should be led to contemplate the Jitéle 
great man, the run away hero, asa subject more fit to furnish a 
point to the epigram, than to grace and dignify the epic poem. 
Not, alas! that the conduct of Napoleon has been purely ludicrous. 
Would it had been so! It has been tragi-comic, it has been flebile 
ludibrium ! 

When we look to a brother emperor and apostate, Julian, with his 
army on the plains of Persia, encompassed by increasing dangers and 
distresses, yet regardjess of his own ease and safety, and imparting 
to his soldiers animation and counsel with his latest breath, we see 
and we admire the courage and constancy of the military hero. 
But what shall we say of Ali Napoleon Buonaparte skulking away 


from the shores of Egypt ? Again, when we contemplate the same 


Napoleon on the snows of Muscovy, amidst his fainting and famished 
followers, the dying and the dead, wrapt up in furs and lolling at his 
ease in hig state-coach, or scampering away with all his might and 
main from the field of battle, a fugitive in disguise: what a contrast 
do these lines descriptive of another hero afford us. 


Ipse manu sua pila gerens, przecedit anheli 
Militis ora peds monstrat tolerare labores 
Non jubet: & nulla vehitur cervice supinus 
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Carpentove sedens: somni parcissimus ipse est 
Ultimus haustor aque : cum tandem fonte reperto 
Indiga cogatur latices potare jurentus 

Stat dum lixa bibat. Lucan ix. 587. 


But recent events brought about by the great and gracious disposer 


of ali things must have had a tendency to change the language at 


least, if not the sentiments, of men. Buonapatte is not now “ the 
great man,” nor are his opponents so contemptible, as they once 
appeared to be tomany. Dr. Clark, I should hope, could not, for 
these twelve months last past, have contemplated his libellous print 
of “* the Russian soldier” with much self-complacency- 

The editor of the aforesaid magazine may, also, have Jowered his 
tone ; possibly, now that the once great Napoieon is falling, he may 
join in the general cry against him. But mow, we thank him not. 
The cause_of our country can prosper, I trust, without aid, that 
has been, so long, witbholden, ‘* Non tali auxilto nec defensoribus 
istis lempus eget.” 


The prize-epigrams on the said subject Napoleon al evercitu suo 


Sugiens,” have been lately shewn to me. I have attemped to imitate 


them in English. Mr. Walter. Strickland will, I trust, excuse an 


old Cantab for exhibiting so faint a copy of the neatness and simplicity 
of his originals. 
“Addos lyay “Agiaevs, & Tugavvos 6 larrimos ivever” 
‘Odi cian VPivdue Bro yéywyer tmos. 
Kai 76 tome’ AxsAgi, moaAas Aids weota Las 
IpSines Yonas, ty moepots TpOAcey yy 
Kai xarov AOBesos, wok ceptiArnTog nas aIHINC, 
Kai woAgav baer ne Moet mrédag wuds iw, 
Técaor O° bintdos dv, bux erty Sums Tecneaosoc" 
Tor yar amwrtocer, Tov O'sramcer inrvos* 
I'm another Achilles, says the tyrant of France, - 
And in this we must own, there’s not much of romance. 
Like Achilles of old, what troops of brave blades, 
Has he mow’'d down in war, and sent to the shades ! 
Like the Greek, hot and haughty, and relentless to boot, 
The despoiler of cities, nay, like him, swift of foot. 
The Greek’s heel proved his ruin, not so the Gaul feels, 
As his best friends in danger he trusts to his heels, 
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Vicimus! et gereremus adhuc nova preelia, cives, 

(Credere veraci ne dubitate Duci) 
Augeretq meas nova jam Victoria lauros 

Assiduus populi ni revocasset amor 
O Felix, Jepidamg caput! Tu siccine vincis ? 

Macte igitur fama, vincere perge precor 
Dum tibi bellanti, levis haud victoria vinci 

Atq triumphus erit “‘ fallere & effugere.” 

Water STRICKLAND. 
We've conquered !—Frenchmen, in your chief confide, 
Whose word and prowess have so oft been tried ! 
Still had we fought and still new laurels gained, 
Had not our love for you our arm restrained, 
And have you conquered ?—~Happy bantering wight ! 
Go on and conquer thus, thus shew your might, 
In your defeat may your famed victory lie, 
And your great triumph, be, to cheat and fly. 
CORNUBIENSIS, 
Truro, Nov.30th, 1813. 
— 
ik. PITT, 

Our readers, we have no doubt, will be happy to hear, that the 
Scholarship recently resolved by the university of Cambridge to be es- 
tablished in honour of the memory, and in reverence of the yirtues of 
this eminert statesman, is now finally settled. The sum of five hundred 


pounds, so generously, and so consistently voted by the Prrr Cius, in 


addition to one thousand pounds given by the subscribers to the statue 
of Mr Pitt, will render this Scholarship what it ought to be, the best 
endowed Scholarship at Cambridge, and, we believe, at either of the 
universities. It is a just tribute paid by pubiic spirit to pubhe virtue ; 
honourable to the Subscribers, honourable to the University, and 
honourable to the Pitt Ciub. We have great pleasure, therefore, in 
laying before our readers the Regulations which were adopted in Con- 


gregation, on the ninth of December, 1813. 

Rules for the Foundation af the Pitt Scholarship, and for the Election 
of a Scholar, as proposed by the Syndics appointed by the Univer- 
sity for that purpose. 

1. The sum of 10001. given by the subscribers to Mr. Pirt’s 
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Sratue for the purpose of founding the ‘‘ Pitt Scholarship,” and 
which has since been augmented by a Donation of 500l. from the 
“© Pitt Club,” in London, shall be placed in the Public Funds, until the 
Syndics shall be able to vest it in land ; and the clear annua] income 
arising from it shall. be paid to the “* Pitt Scholar.” 

II. The Vice-Chancellor or his Deputy, the Public Orator, the 
Greek Professor, and two Members of the Senate, to be appointed by 
the different Colleges in their turns, shall be the Electors. Two 
Colleges, according to the cycle of Proctors commencing with the 
year 1817, shall respectively nominate an Elector. But if the Vice- 
Chancellor, the Public Orator, the Greek Professor, or any two of them, 
be members of the same College, no Elector in that case 
shall be appointed by that College, according to the cycle of 
Proctors, but the appointment shall be made by the University. 
Or if the Public Orator, or the Greek Professor, shall be pre- 
vented by illness or otherwise from attending the examination, 
or if the Colleges shall have neglected to signify to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor the appointment of the Electors according to their respective 
turns, then Deputies shall be appointed by Grace. 

III. The first examination shall commence on Monday, January 
17, 1814; and the Vice-Chancellor or his Deputy, the Public Orator, 
and the Greek Professor, shall in future, on or before the first day of 
Decemter after every vacancy, cause a writing, under their hands, de- 
claring the said vacancy and the time of examination, to be affixed to 
the door of the Public Schools ; and they shall notify the same to the 
two Colleges which are to nominate the Electors: and the Heads of 
those Colleges or their Deputies shall, within one week after such 
notices, signify to the Vice-chancellor the names of the Electors so 
appointed. 

IV. The Examination, which shall be solely classical, shall always 
take place during the week of the public examinations in the Senate- 
House, previous to the Bachelors commencement; and the Scholar 
elected shall receive all the dividends or rents that shall have become 
due subsequent to the last vacancy. 

VY. Any Undergraduate, of whatever rank, may be a Candidate for the 
“ Pitt Scholarship,” provided he be not of more than three years stand- 
ing from the time of his first residence ; but he shall, on or before 
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the 31st day of December preceding the examination, signify in a Latin 
Epistle to each of the Electors his intention of becoming a Candi- 
date, and in case he shall omit sending such an Epistle, he shall be 
considered as incapable of being elected at that time. 

VI. The “ Pitt Scholar,” shall not hold any other University 
Scholarship. 

VII. Every Scholar shall, during the time of his holding this Scho- 
larship, reside the major part of every term ; and if he shall not have 
kept such residence, he shall vacate his Scholarship, unless he has beem 
prevented by illness, or any other cause which shali be approved of by 
the Vice-Chancellor, the Public Orator, and the Greek Professor. 

VIII. Every Scholar who shall obtain any Ecclesiastical Benefice 
or Preferment, or shall be of Master of Arts standing, shall vacate his 
Scholarship. 

R. T. CORY, Depy. Vice-Chancr: 
J. WOOD. 

B. CHAPMAN. 

W. WEBB. 

J. BROWN. 

T. TURTON. 

Placeat volis, ut Ordinationes modo lecte vestrd auctoritate rata 
vim staltutorum olbtineant et in libris Procancellarii et Procuratorum 


intra quindecim dies inscribantur. 


a 


An American Sermon, which soon after its publication was sup- 
pressed by the Government of the United States, 


WE have received from one of our Canadian friends, and happy 
are we to say, we have many most staunch and excellent friends 
in that loyal country, one of the most extraordinary sermons 
that was ever penned by a divine, or delivered in a pulpit. 
We admit the justice of the principle laid down, by the 
preacher, Dr. Parish, that all offensive wars are highly flagitious 
and criminal, and we are far from being disposed to mitigate, or 
to question, any of the serious consequences, and the heavy 
responsibility, which he has attached to them. We think, 


too, with him, that if ever a war were undertaken purely and 
No 187, Vol, 45. December, 1813. Ss 
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exclusively, offensive, it is the war which the American govern- 
ment are now waging against the United Empire of Great 
Britain and Ireland ; we so characterize it, because it is a war 
not only of their own seeking, but of their own declaring. 
Every means of preserving amity between the two countries 
was repeatedly offered by England. No pains were spared, by 
her cabinet, to inspire Mr. Madison and his associates, with a 
friendly disposition. Every thing which a spirit of real honour 
and of genuine independence could covet or cherish, was 
spontaneously offered by this country; but, unhappily for 
America, unhappily for her character, for her honour, for her 
dignity, for her happiness, for her security, the wayward policy 
of the Jeffersonian school prevailed over every dictate of justice, 


over every impulse of liberty, and over every sense of duty. 
The war had been long pre-determined ; it had long been sti- 
pulated by the great usurper of Saint Cloud; it was the neces- 
sary result of the monstrous, the unnatural, alliance between 
the military tyrant of despotic France, and the chief magistrate 


of a free republic. And against whom was it undertaken ?— 
against a power, who had, in the most noble, and the most dis- 
interested, manner, stood forth, the steady opponent of tyranny, 
and the firm, undaunted, champion of the freedom and inde- 
pendence of every oppressed and subjugated people. Had any 
thing like principle, had any thing like justice, had any thing 
like duty, had any thing like consistency, or, even, had any 
thing like feeling, generous, manly fecling, arising out of a 
well-regulated love of liberty, actuated the councils of Washing- 
ton, such an alliance would have been indignantly rejected, and 
the conduct of Great Britain would have called forth not only 
proffers of friendship, but expressions of admiration. On the 
heads of Mr. Madison and his colleagues, then, the heaviest 
weight of responsibility must rest. As a foretaste of those 
bitter effects which must, sooner or later, be experienced by the 
perpetrators of injustice, they have now the mortification of 
knowing, that the monster of iniquity, in support of whose fla- 
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gitious schemes of universal empire, and not for their own pre- 
servation, they have, wantonly and wickedly, plunged their 
country into an unprovoked, an unprincipled, and a destructive 
war, has become an object of general execration ; that every 
state and every people have risen in arms against him; and 
that all his allies, with the solitary exceptions of the silly King 
of Denmark, and the sillier President of the United States, 
have been converted into fixed and active enemies. They have 
the farther mortification of knowing, that the policy of Great 
Britain is duly estimated by all the powers of Europe; that 
every nation acknowledges, with gratitude, the purity of her 
principles, the disinterestedness of her views, and the magna- 
nimity of her conduct ; and that, im respect of those honour- 
able appendages of national dignity, CHARACTER and IN- 
FLUENCE, she has attained to a pre-eminence, unexampled, not 
only in her own history, but in the history of the universe. 
If Mr. Madison’s house has “ rung with joy at the success of 
the Corsican Motocn,”’ his heart, possibly, may burst with 
grief, and his house become a house of mourning, at the news 
of his disasters, his disgrace, and his downfall. 

It cannot be denied, that Dr. Parish has proved himself, in 
an eminent degree, the minister of the gospel of rruTH; how 
far his conduct may have been strictly conformable with the 
laws of his country, it is not for us to decide ; that is a distinct 
subject for the consideration of his fellow citizens. There is 
but one erroneous impression against which we are anxious to 
caution the readers of this sermon; an impression, not, indeed, 
necessarily resulting from the arguments of the preacher, nor 
intended to be conveyed by him; but an impression which 
may neveytheless be imbibed by a careless or inattentive reader. 
We mean, the notion that the power which first declares war is 
necessarily chargeable with the guilt of an offensive war; be- 
cause there are cases, in which a declaration of war is a neces- 
sary act of self-defence. Each of such cases, and, indeed, 


every case of war, must be decided on its own merits; and if 
Ss2 
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is on the merits alone that we have-ever tried the question of 
war between Great Britain and the United States. With this 
caution we shall proceed to Jay this extraordinary, able, and 
argumentative, sermon before our readers, who, we are per- 
suaded, will be highly gratified by the perusal of it. 


A Discourse delivered at Byfield, (in the State of Massachusetts) 
on the Annual Fast, April 8, 1813. By E. Parish, D. D. 


“ Put up again thy Sword into his place; for all they who 
take the sword shall perish with the Sword.” 


The Gospel does not allow men to indulge themselves in 
resentment or revenge. “ Vengeance is mine saith the Lord, 
and I will repay it.” Hence wars and fightings come from the 
lusts of men. It is, therefore, just and proper, that they who 
take the sword, should perish with the sword, “ be driven back 
or destroyed.” ‘The phrase was proverbial among the Jews, 
and implied a denunciation of divine judzments.* 

The Deity manifested his mfinite wisdom, when he combined 
physical evil with moral, punishment with guilt, misery with 
crimes. The fate of nations has illustrated this principle, 
Babylon sinned, and Cyrus, “ dried up” the Euphrates ; the 
city was taken. The Jews crucified the Son of God; the Ro- 
mans ravaged their country, and scattered the people over the 
world, they took the Roman sword to slay the Redeemer. God 
took the Roman sword to punish them. Such is the general 
course of divine Providence. They who first usurp the sword, 
and declare war against their peaceful neighbours, are generally 
the most distinguished sufferers. Or, the nation waging an of- 
fensive war, is doomed to endure great judgments. 

What is an offensive war? 

What judgment may such a people expect? 

A nation is guilty of an offensive war, when they take the 
sword ; when theyare the firstto march their armies to invasion, 


the first to commence the dreadful combat.—Such a nation 


po 





—~ 


* See Pool’s Synopsis, Leigh, Doddridge, &c. 
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of aggressors arc responsible for every life which is lost in either 
country. Every man who fallsin the war, by the sword or dis- 
ease, is a murdered man. The Legisiators, who declared the 
war, must answer at the bar of Almighty justice for every life 
which is sacrified, for every tear of the widow, for every sigh of 
the orphan. The assailing armies, in such a war, are so many 
legions of murderers. All the citizens who are in any way 
active are murderers. All those who pray for the success of 
such a war, mingle impiety with blood, like the Jews, who 
prayed, “ Let this man’s blood be on us and our children.” 
His blood was on them; his blood is on their children, All 
the people, who approve this war, though they remain by their 
fire-sides, are murderers in their hearts. But, for these men, the 
war itself had not existed, not one life had been lost. All the 
waters of the sanctuary will not wash away their guilt of blood. 
Especially de those take the sword, who declare an offensive 
war, without any wnperious necessity, any violent provocation. 
Even our government themselves being judges, the most 
violent provocations are no just cause of war, when they pro- 
ceed from a favorite nation, a nation of atheists, drunk with 
blood, and fantastic with success. If this nation take our 
ships: if they burn them on the ocean; if they make the peo- 
ple prisoners, rob them, put them in prison, march them in 
ehains through their empire ; these things are no cause of war, 
or resentment. If this nation abuse our ambassador, if they 
perpetually violate an existing treaty, till itis mere nallity, 
till we are ashamed to name it; these things are no cause of 
war. If all the principles of justice are insulted ; If the laws 
of public morality are outraged ; if we have protection but in 
the arm of our own strength, no hope of relief, but in the point 
of the sword, still here isno cause of war, or of whispering 
indignation. Our Government, if they may be called the go- 
vernment, and not the destroyers of the country, bear all these 
things, as patiently as a colony of convicts sail into Botany 
Bay. What shall we say, then, if they declare war against 
another nation, from whem we have received few, or none of 
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these provocations. Do not falsehood, perfidy, and a rage of 
blood, glare in the front of sucha war ? 

To march with fire and death into peaceful provinces ; to 
continue the war after repeated proposals for negotiation ; to 
continue the war, when the English cannot be provoked to 
enter our borders, except to secure a flying army, which had 
threatened their ruin; to raise an army, to be sacrificed, when 
the English do all, which is possible, to soften the rigors of 
captivity, by kindness to the prisoners, which they have taken 
by thousands and thousands, restoring them to their families 
without a ransom, and without their request ; to carry on such 
a war, after its only avowed cause has been removed ; is it not 
the lawless attack of Goths and Vandals, the daring pillage of 
wild Arabs, a licentious outrage on all the principles of Chris- 
tianity, an impious abandonment of divine protection ? 

More emphatically does a nation, wickedly, take the sword, 
when they declare an offensive war without a reasonable pro~ 
bability of success. Who, however injured, but a madman, 
or idiot, would commence an attack from which no satisfaction 
would probably be gained. What wise man does not perceive 
that this war Jets loose a furious conflagration, enraged by all 
the winds of the desert, endangering our dearest possessions ; 
but which cannot produce one solitary advantage? Have not 
the government lost the confidence of the best part of the 
nation? Have not their own folly, and wickedness, and sub- 
serviency to a foreign tyrant, greatly lessened the resources 
of the country? -Have not their iniquitous laws, like the 
scorching winds of Africa, discouraged industry, blasted hope, 
extinguished the last spark of public enterprize, and covered 
the land with increasing poverty? Would not most of those, 
who yet possess abundance, rather sink it in the bottom of the 
ocean, than convey it to the national ‘treasury? Who, then, 
support the banners of this war? Are they not chiefly the 
officers of the general government, civil or military, and a 
class of miserable people, crushed by the wicked times, flying 
to the government for help, asa man climbs the mast when 
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the ship is sinking; or as one flies to his chamber, when his 
lower rooms are melting in a blaze? What then could. have 
been expected, but perpetual defeat and slaughter? When 
the nation upon whom we have made war command the ocean, 
though our seamen are more skilful, and braver than ever the 
world saw before ; when that nation has no vital part on this 
side of the flood; when those barren, inhospitable provinces, 
which she does possess, are so impregnably fortified, that while 
for almost a whole year, the mighty terrors of all our armies 
have been directed to that point, not a single fortress, nota 
single town, not a single cottage, has been gained, where is 
the hope of success? What year in the long annals of time, 
can be supposed more favourable, a year selected by our go- 
vernment, a year when those provinces were unprepared for 
invasion. 

When one of our tremendous armies, deliberately collected 
from the continent, with the first choice of all our generals* 
to command, has been taken captive, like a harmless colony 
of women and children; when a second army? has shared the 
same fate, or been slaughtered like cattle, the hour they 
reach the hostile shore, leaving their bones the monuments 
of their rashness, and a warning to others to abandon such a 
wicked cause; when a third army,{ after proceeding a few 
miles into a deserted country, enduring fatigue, and hunger, 
and frost, and storms, returned from their solitary, dismal 
march, having contracted those diseases which have proved 
fatal to a large portion of them; when a fourth army has been 
killed or made prisoners, and if we may credit the war party, 
the genéral§ has been barbarously butchered, and sealped, 





* Mr. Hull. + Rensallaer’s. t Gen. Dearbon's. 

§ “* Gen. Winchester,” says a letter from Washington, ** literally 
butchered, first by the British bayonets, and then by the savage toma- 
hawk.” One would think that this was enough to satisfy the lying 
spirit of democracy. Far from it; the grave is more easily satisfied. 
Therefore the letter proceeds to kill him over again. ‘* The Indians, 
after scalping him, mangled his body, and his limbs in a most ferocious 
manner,” Whether the English killed him over again with their 
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and mangled, where is the hope of success; such men take 
the sword, and they perish with the sword. Bear witness, ye 
forests of Michigan, ye heights of Queenstown, ye fields of 
Plattsburgh, ye waters of Raisin, that those who take the 
sword have perished by the sword, and the judgments of God. 

Having shewn that the nation has taken the sword in a 
wicked, wanton manner, I proceed to illustrate the fact, that 
she must expect the greatest calamities. 

1. The abandonment of moral principles is one of the fatal 
consequences of this war. 

The dereliction of moral and religious principles is the 
frost of old age, the decrepitude, and fall of any government. 
These principles are the life blood, the sinews, and strength 
of a commonwealth. When these are lost, all are lost. 
Such a country is a wreck, driven at the mercy of the winds 
and waves, without a compass, without a helm. ‘Such a coun- 
try is the victim of changing contingencies, the prey and sport 
of avarice and amLition. 

Look to the empires which have passed away, as visions of 
the night.. Where are Babylon and Nineveh, Tyre, and Car- 
thage, their splendid cities, their triumphant armies? While 
they were directed by the laws of moral rectitude, they re- 
pelled invasion ; they were invincible. They became corrupt: 
they violated the laws of morality and piety; their glory de- 
parted. The records of history, or their broken pillars and 
mouldering ruins, are the only proofs of their existence. 
«¢ The crimes scarcely to be credited, of which the Roman em- 
pire was the theatre, was one of the principal causes of their 
fall; the disorderly lives they led, and the discrepancy of 
public opinions, could alone have permitted such horrible ex- 
cesses. A disgusting depravity, which alike infringed upon 
nature and morality, completed the degradation of a people, 








bayonets the letter does :i0t say. Bui this marvellous hero is alive and 


unhurt, 
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once so great, and their debasement prepared an easy triumph 
for the northern people.”* Such will be the fate of the present 
powerful nations of the globe, who sacrifice their moral prin- 
ciples, on the altars of ambition and conquest.—Such will be 
the fate of this nation, if it persevere in this useless, perfidious 
warfare. This wor, being offensive and unnecessary, unavoid- 
ably involves the abandonment of religious principle and moral 
rectitude ; this war, therefore, draws down all the evils, which 
fall on a wicked, unprincipled race of men; this war converts 
a fair community, governed by the laws of truth and right, 
into an horde of assassins, combined for purposes of havock 
and murder, rushing forth to invade their peaceful neighbours. 
The chief magistrate, declaring this war, is no longer the Father 
of his country, the guardian of its blessings, the patron of its 
useful enterprises; he has forsaken the duties of his high 
office, and the glory of his office has forsaken him. Those 
mild strains of public commendation, the rich reward of fidel- 
ity, more delicious to the heart, than “the music of the harp 
on the gale of spring,” are changed to the awful tones of re- 
proof, or the harsh invective of bitter reproaches. He is the 
angel of wrath, dashing in the dust the richest comforts of the 


people, extinguishing the spirit of exertion, filling the land 


with desolation and misery. 

Has the old serpent, who tempted our first parents calmly 
surveyed the ruins of the fall, the solitude of the garden, the 
diseases, the vices of men, their death in this world, their 
punishment in the world to come? Not unlike this is the 
prospect of a first magistrate, carrying on a wicked war. He 
sees myriads sinking into poverty and distress’; he sees myriads 
bleeding and dying ; he hears the widow’s shriek, the orphan’s 
ery: All this, oh man, is thy work, the fruit of thy merciless 
ambition. How many hearts hast thou torn with anguish ; how 
many accusing sighs are daily going up to the throne of justice? 





© 


* De Stael Holstein. 
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The legislators who yielded to this war, when assailed by 
the manifesto of their fiery Chief, established iniquity and 
murder by law. They lent their power to break down the 
barriers between right and wrong. Instead of shining as stars, 
they are baleful meteors portending the ruin of the country. 
Jeroboam made the people of Israel to sin; so- the authors of 
this war are making the people to sin. Noclass of men are 
perfect ; the valiant, the patriotic, the victorious people of the 
navy, “ are madeto sin.” They are led into the violence of 
temptation. Itis hard for them to leave their favourite calling, 
were they to surpass all other people of the world; it is hard 
for them to adopt habits entirely new; it is hard for them to 
abandon those posts, where they have gathered unfading laurels, 
although their souls loathe the present war, and detest the 
measures which they are made to accomplish. 

We pass by the generals of our forces in silence.—Plants 
of later growth, mostly creatures of “ the powers which be,” 
they are neither restrained by moral principle, nor discouraged 
by the wickedness‘of their cause; neither anxious whether they 
carry havock and ruin into peaceful provinces, or sacrifice their 
own armies. By iniquitous laws the poor are deprived of 
their useful employments, their debts accumulate, and to 
avoid the caverns of a prison, and to gain a pittance of bread 
for their families, they force themselves to the rendezvous 
of a recruiting officer, where they are made to sin. Con- 
tractors and venders for the support of the armies, deprived of 
other resources, are made to sin. The object of the war being 
wrong, every measure, however innocent in itself, becomes 
wrong, which is intended to promote the war. Thus iniquity 
is poured forth as a flood, from the palace to the cottage ; 
every person engaged in this war, from the president rioting in 
luxury, to the poor soldier dying in the forest, abandons the 
principles of rectitude, gives himself up to the devious direc- 
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tion of passion and interest ; the gulf of crimes he strews with 
artificial flowers; every thing is subjected to the iron arm of 
power ; every thing is controuled by the fury of a dominant, 
tremendous faction. So a wide-spreading licentiousness of 
morals is one of the immediate and inevitable effects of this 
war. In the first onset, moral principle was set at defiance ; 
the laws of God, and hopes of man, were utterly disdained. 
We threw off her veil, and crimes were decked with highest 
honors. This war not only tolerates crimes, but calls for them, 
demands them. Crimes are the food of its life, the arms of its 
strength. This war is a monster, which every hour gorman- 
dizes a thousand crimes, and yet cries, * give, give.” In its 
birth it demanded the violation of all good faith, perjury of 
office, the sacrifice of neutral impartiality. The first moment, 
in which the dragon moved, piracy and murder were legalized ; 
havock, death, and conflagration were the viands of her first 
repast. Witnessing a systematic process of wickedness, by 
the highest authority, if the war proceed, the country will gra- 
dually lose its nice sense of right and wrong; ‘the moral sense 
will become torpid ; crimes will cease to alarm, vice will lose 
its horrors; universal licentiousness will cover the land with 
misery. Then will the people apostatize from their religion ; 
the temples of God will be desolate, will fall in ruins, When 
religion is rejected, science will decay; our splendid seminaries 
will be solitary and silent. A new race of warriors rise, their 
hearts have not been softened by science, nor sanctified by 
religien. Agriculture is neglected ; commerce flies from the 
ocean, the army like the grave swallows up the hope of the 
eountry ; general distress, slavery, moral, political, and inte- 
lectual defradation, and the misery of ages close the scene. 

Why all this ruin of the country ? The British “ Orders” 
were the first pretext. ‘These were the unit, preceding an un- 
counted string of cyphers,* but, unfortunately for our govern- 








_—_— 


* J. Q. ddams. 
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ment, the “ orders” are repealed, the unit is annihilated ‘ the 
cyphers alone remain ; but a cypher is sufficient cause of war with 
the vassals of the bloody Corsican. Some other cause of war 
must now, therefore, be found or invented, or imagined or dis- 
covered, or created. The impressmentof seamen happens to strike 
the fancy of the government, and a mournful yell of sympathy 
for seamen, like that heard at a funeral of a savage, echoes from 
Florida to the lakes in the west ; regions where, perhaps, a 
seaman’s voice was never heard, where he has neither sire nor 
friend. The country then must continue all the miseries of 
war for a handful of seamen ;* and to give it a little air of pro- 
priety, these must be magnified to several thousand. If you 
ask how this can be done; nothing is more easy; they under- 
stand the trade of deception. First they put down one man 
twice, and sometimes, three, or four, or five times.—But this 
alone would not answer, for they intended sixty for one ; there- 
fore they set a large number to a variety of towns, which had 
not lost a man, or only one, ora small part of the number ; 
but this game alone would not answer ; for. the government 
feared, that if a sufficient number of towns were treated in this 
way, to answer their purpose, their indignant voices would be 
heard, and the plot be diseovered ; therefore, they put down a 
hugh catalogue of names without any place of residence or 
birth. This instantly completed their number. All this is 
true, as texts from holy writ. Satan blushing, owns himself 
out done in the work of deception. On sach ground, my 
friends, you are required to spend your dear possessions ; to 
sacrifice the lives of your sons ; to shed your own blood. Was 
’ there ever a war so unreasonable, so wicked, so abominable ? 
“Ts there not some chosen curse, some hidden thunder, 
in the stores of heaven, red with uncommon wrath, to blast the 
man who owes his greatness to his country’s ruin?” Yes, 
thousands and thousands of our sons must bleed on the high 





* One hundred and sixteen. See the statement of Mr. Teggart. 
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places, and yet the seamen remain where they were, and this 
when negotiation would gain their release. Name then, prove 
that they are not foreigners, and the British government have 
offered, have promised to resign them. But, no; the govern- 
ment do not wish their liberation; nothing in the universe is 
further from their thoughts. This would take away their ex- 
cuse for fighting the battles of their Master, the incendiary of 
Christendom. ‘Take facts for evidence. This very year, the 
very last session of our State Legislature, the Senate, those 
confidential champions of the President and the French Em- 
peror, the Senate refused, they did refuse to adopt any mea- 
sure to ascertain how many seamen were on board the English 
navy. Yes, when they were requested by the House of Re- 
presentatives, they refused, and have continued to refuse to 
take any measure to ascertain what seamen are impressed 
into foreign service. Do these Rulers carry on the war in 
defence of our seamen? They refuse to learn their names ; they 
abandon them to their fate. They had rather see them for 
ever in chains, than to lose their pretext for carrying on the 
war. 

Does your President wage war from his humane motive 
of regaining seamen? Why then did he not accept the 
offer of the British Ambassador before the war? If_ he is 
so humane, why does he continue the lash of oppression on 
the slaves, which blacken his fields? If he is so humane 
why does he not execute his own law against further impor- 
tations ‘of slaves into the country? If he be so humane, 
why does his house ring with joy at the success of the Cor-. 
sican Moloch. Let him, in the overflowings of his humanity, 
repair to his hordes of slaves, open the doors of their huts, and 
bid them go free ; let his iron hand wipe away their tears, 
restore them to their native country; mothers totheir children, 
and children to their homes; let him in some tender moment, 
while the ice is melting round his heart, express one senti- 
ment of horror, or utterone word of aversion, at the rivers 
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of blood, shed by his friend, Napoleon; let him lift one finger 
to relieve a hundred million of people, groaning under the iron 
seeptre of Europe, or from his marble eye drop one tear over 
half a million troops, frozen, starved, or slain in Russia, and 
we will admit, that possibly he may be sincere in his doleful 
lamentations over our seamen. When the lions of Africa 
shall nurse the lambs, and aid the shepherds in defending the 
fold of their flock; when the wild Arabs of the desert shall 
without reward defend the Caravans of Mecéa and Damascus, 
then, and not till then, shall we believe, that the people of 
Virginia, and the western forest sympathize with the merito- 
tious seamen of New England, and really desire to shed their 
own blood in defence of our rights. 

Why will they not frankly avow the trath, and exclaim, We 
see— 

“* Pride in tlteir port, defiance in their eye, 
“ We see the lords of human kind pass by.” 

‘© These are loyal Britains ; these our souls abhor; our 
“ hearts sicken at the sight of such intellectual grandeur, such 
*€ moral worth, such Christian magnanimity. Their Bible 
“¢ societies, their Missionary societies, patronized by the bishops, 
‘“‘ the nobles, and princes of the kingdom; their contempt of 
“ our master, the fame of their deeds, the splendour of their 
* renown, torment the heart—But on the continent is a nation, 
‘whom the Puritans. pronounce to be atheists, covered with 
“ crimes, wading in blood, steeped in guilt, and rotten to the 
“heart. These are our people: their battles we fight.” So 
does the poison of immorality and infidelity deluge the land. 

It has been triumphantly asked, “ whence can French in- 
fluence arise, from a common origin, from sameness of lan- 
guage or religion?” ‘To such a vacant harangue, it may as 
triumphantly be answered, that French influence rests on the 
firmest possible base, on congeniality of character, on unity of 


opinion, on mutual contempt of christianity. Here is a bond 
of union infinitely stronger than sameness of origin, or same 
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ness of language. Time will not weaken it; injuries will not 
dissolve it; nothing but a radical change in the character of 
our government, can dissolve the fatal charm. 

Il. A second calamity of a wicked offensive war is, it 
separates the best peopleof the nation from their government, 
and compels them by the awful mandate of conscience, to rise 
invincible against the measure. Can it be supposed that good 
men, acquainted with the subject, will be accomplices in a 
useless, unreasonable war? If any honest men are found active 
in such a cause, is it not the triumph of temptation, or the 
want of examination? Still a great portion of the wise and 
good will understand the subject, will abhor the design, will 
raise their voice, and by all legal means, will discourage and 
resist a war of wickedness, covering the land with the mantle 
of darkness. In such case, there is a fair probability, that the 
best officers, the best civilians, will not support the government. 
He whose arm is a host, and whose head is a senate, is not in 
their ranks, is not in their councils. 

The people know that a law of man cannot change the nature 


of things. If a wicked congress make a law that you may 


murder your friends, and your neighbours, and burn the village 
you inhabit, will this law change these crimes into duties? Will 
a march of several hundred miles, to a province of peaceful 
strangers, alter the nature of the action? Have our rulers any 
more right to authorize you to murder a citizen of Canada or 
Florida, than of Massachusetts? Where then is your com- 
missiog to draw your sword, to spill a stranger’s blood? Pause 
and consider before it be too late. Is not the land already ac- 
cursed, which has opened its mouth to receive a brother’s 
blood? Those western states, which have been violent for 
this abominable war of murder, those states which have thirsted 
for blood, God has given them blood to drink ; their men have 
fallen ; their “ lamentations are deep and loud.’”’* 








* See yarious letters from Kentucky and Ohio in the public papers, 
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Even those who voluntarily enlist, under such wicked ban- 
ners, necessarily feel the torpor of a bad cause. Infidels and 
savages have a law written on their hearts; they have a sense 
of right and wrong. . When they take the sword of an offensive 
war, guilt enfeebles their courage; guilt weakens the stroke of 
their arm; guilt shakes their hearts with horror on the hill of 
battle. Should they even extirpate all their moral principles ; 
should they wantonly traverse the forest to hunt up a victim of 
murder, they certainly cannot feel that invincible strength, 
that holy indignation, that fearless courage, that fire of soul, 
which are pledges of victory. They are at leisure ; they cal- 
culate ; they dwell on the probable consequences; they are 
alarmed at the possible fatalities of their expedition ; fear and 
trepidation steal into their hearts ; their attack is feeble, and 
cautious, and indecisive, and ineffectual. 

On the other hand, they who know that they are unrighteously 
assailed, are instantly electrized ; every power of their minds, 
every fibre of their bodies are roused to resentment, revenge, 
and fury. They are swifter than eagles ; they are stronger than 
lions. One can chase a thousand, and two can put ten thou- 
sand to flight. This advantage is lost by taking the sword of 
offensive war. Even its warriors are as dead men. So far 
from having the nation engaged in the contest, only the most 
feeble, the most wicked, are voluntary in their aid. The most 
opulent resources of every kind are withholden. Feeble hands 
guide the tempest, Men of intellect and elogucnce raise no 
voice to excite the people to havock and bleod. Through the 
country, all is torpor and silence, and slumber, and ae Mectoon 
death, save the low voice of sullen discontent, or the ravings 
of a demagogue in chase of office, the threats of some mer- 
cenary pensioner of government, or the more awful groan of 
an expiring army.—Men of purest integrity, men who have 
most to lose, men, generally, who have the tongue of the 
learned, and the pen of the ready writer; men whose hearts 
glow with holy benevolence, whose lips have been touched 
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with a coal from the divine altar, will powerfully dissuade the 
country from such a profligate warfgre ; they will exert all their 
talents to extinguish the unhallowed flame, which is consuming 
the land, some sense of right is impressed on the publie mind. 
If not the greater part, still a ponderous minority are inspired 
with sentiments of peace, of wisdom, and justice. The man 
declaring a wicked war rules not in a house, which is united, 
but in a kingdom divided against itself, it must, it will, “ fall” 
asunder, unless the whole be doomed to the ruin of Anti- 
Christ. Is it strange, then, that our soldiers have perished 
with the sword? Is it strange, that defeat, disgrace, and death, 
have stalked through all our camps? Is it strange, that general 
distress, disunion, and revolt, threaten, to tear up the foun- 
dations of the community? Will it be strange, if pestilence, 
famine, civil war, slavery, and ruin, should be at the door? Oh 
our God, wilt thou not scatter those who delight in war? 

Ill. A wicked, offensive war, may be expected to draw 
down uncommon judgments of Ged on the land. 

When our Rulers were protecting angels, cultivating the 
arts of peace, and rendering justice to all nations, “ the bles- 
sings of the Lord made the country rich, and he added no 
sorrow.” The moral culture of the people was greatly ad- 
vanced; our husbandmen were prosperous and happy; our 
merchants, like the rich clouds of heaven, showered blessings 
on the country; roads, canals, colleges, and benevolent So- 
cieties, were multiplied, in every part of the land. Mission- 
aries, like bands of angels, went forth in every direction; 
churches were formed in the new settlements ; religious order 
and pure morals were promoted ; the pagans of the wilderness 
were taught the song of salvation, and the light of the mil- 
lenium seemed to be dawning. 

In one wicked hour, all these enchanting scenes have been 
wrapt in terrific darkness. When your present rulers were 


private citizens, ye were prosperous and contented; when one 
of them was a hungry vagabond, without a home, without @ 
No. 187, Vel, 45, December, 1813. Tt 
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decent garment to cover him, you were blest and happy; but 
now, you are embarrassed that he may roll in a chariot, and 
riot in a palace ; now your sons must be drafted to bleed on the 
hill of battles, that he, like Judas, may hold the treasures of 
the nation, and rank with the nobles of the land. 

Nothing but the defence of life, of family, altars, and 
sacred rights, ought to precipitate a nation into war.—When 
such a dire necessity does exist ; when war has been declared 
against a nation, would not a good ruler like Hezekiah spread 
the declaration befere the Lorn, and pray, and weep tears of 
anguish, before he commissioned his armies to draw the sword 
of revenge? But alas, our rulers, with ruthless violence, have 


created a war, and have sent their armies hundreds of miles 


traversing solitary forests, scaling mountains, and plunging 
through rivers and lakes, to find an enemy in a distant country, 
slumbering in peace. Will not God be avenged on sucha 
nation as this! His quiver is full of arrows. Have we not 
seen defeat and dismay overwhelm our hosts? have we not seen 
a deadly pestilence haunt their marches, and besiege their en- 
campments? Theangel of destruction has hovered over them 
on the hill, and in the vale of battles, and pursued them to 
their distant homes. They carry pestilence and death to the 
villages, and the disease of the soldier is denoiminated the war 
curse.* 

We may also expect, that when so many men, from the 
most desperate grade of society, are capable of defending them- 
selves against the arrest of justice, they will abuse or plun- 
der peaceful citizens, outrage the laws, defy its officers, and 
escape with impunity. All these things have been witnessed 
in the infancy of our armies, and in those States, most zealous 
for this war of plunder and blood.t What then may be ex- 


* See Centinel, March 10, 1813. 
+ See accounts from Montpelier, and Burlington, and Concord, 








and Ohio, in the public papers, 
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pected from the armies, grown older in violence, and in these 
States, which view the war with ineffable abhorrence, and its 
abettors with detestation? Then what village will rest in secu- 
rity, which house will be safe from assault, which wife or 
daughter will not be the victim of a lawless conscript ? 

Ought I to forget the lives which will be sacrificed, the lives 
which have been sacrificed? Tidings from the seat of war 
overwhelm the villages with tears. “Even Richmond, after 
the awful fire, could not exhibit a scene of greater distress than 
pervades our country. Here were seen fathers going about 
half distracted, enquiring for the fate of their children ; while 
wives, mothers, and sisters, remained at home to weep. 
The voice of lamentation is loud and deep.”* ‘The cause 
was sufficient; another army had been slain or made prison- 
ers. But mark the reception of this news at Washington. 
Will it believed, by those who think the lowest of Mr. Madison 
and his party, that, regardless of the miseries brought on the 
families of six hundred men, who fell on the banks of the Raisin, 
the intelligence of whose destruction was iinging in their 
ears, were yet so much more overjoyed at the report, that 
the butcher of the world had returned to Paris, than afflicted 
at the fall of an army, that it may very much be doubted, whe- 
ther there was more savage triumph and joy in the camp of the 
Indians, over the scalps of our countrymen, than pervaded this 
decorous, this dignified assembly !!+ These are the tender, the 
humane, compassionate souls, grieved at the afflictions of our 
seamen. They rejoice that the tyrant has escaped from Russia; 
they rejoice that he lives to witness their servile obedience to 
his mandates, that he lives to reward their “* bad eminence” 
of fidelity in his cause, that he lives to be their example in car- 
rying poverty, and pestilence, and misery through the na- 
tions. | 

I say nothing of the enormous expences, and taxes and 





* Letters from Kentucky. + Federal Republican. 
Tre2 
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poverty, which must shortly carry dismay through the land; 
Isay nothing of the widows and the orphans, and aged pa- 
rents, who will be thrown upon the public, without a friend to 
support them, to guard them against the lawless outrages of 
oppression and violence. But one other judgment of this war, 
if I were to omit, I should be false to my trust, and traitor to 
my divine Lord—a future alliance with the Chieftain of the 
French. Future alliance! Childish phrase, as if an alliance 
essentially consisted in public declarations, signatures, seals, 
and parchments. Is not a systematic co-operation for mu- 
tual aid and defence an alliance? Has not such a state of 
things been manifest for years ? Have not the rulers at Paris 
and Washington, since the commencement of the war, been 
one, as much as “ the greatred dragon,” and “ one of his 
horns,” are one? 

Which sooty slave in all the ancient dominion, has more 
obsequiously watched the eye of his master} or flew to the 
indulgence of his desires, more servilely, than the same masters 
have waited and watched, and obeyed the orders of the great 
Napoleon? Are not the bonds of this alliance already stron- 
ger than death? Does the Ruler of France wish 4o arrest the 
commerce of England, do not non-importation and non-inter- 
course laws, blockade all our ports? Does the Ruler of 
France find that our provi8ions sustain the people of Portugal 
and Spain, struggling for existence, he waves his hand, and 
does not an embargo more fatal than all the frost of Greenland © 
bar up our harbours? Does he wish a diversion made for his 
relief, while he marches to Moscow, he casts a wishful look to 
the palaces of the Potomac, and fifty thousand warriors are 
preparing to invade the English provinces. Had these Rulers 
a power equal to their wishes, would they not instantly call 
the tempests from the mountains, the plague and pestilence 
from Turkey, and the red artillery from the clouds, rather than 
the continental system should not have a permanent esta- 
blishment in the “ department of America?” Is not here a 
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common cause, a fatal alliance with that atheistic power, which 
shall come to his end, and there be none to help him? 

These reflections show us how serious are the duties of this 
consecrated day. This day ought not to pass by, as a religi- 
ous formality. We have sinned; the country has sinned, and 
God is coming against us in his judgments. These are rea- 
sons for deep humiliation and fervent prayer. Had we not 
been exceedingly wicked, God would not have raised up such 
men torule the nation. Let us pray that the agents in this 
war may see their folly and their wickedness. Though they style 
their cruel ardour patriotism, and their blind ferocity courage, 
good names will not alter the nature of things. The zeal 
of the soldier in. such a wicked cause is not true courage; 
it is not the spirit of David marching against the Gath; it is 
the fury of the assassin; the madness of Pharaoh’s rushing 
into the sea, of the wild Arab assaulting his peaceful neigh- 
bour. Courage rests on justice, as its necessary base. Henee, 
if our armies fall on the field of invasion, they are like 
Ahab bleeding in the field of Naboth ; they are wolves fal- 
ling in the foldof the shepherd, who manfully defends his 
flock. God forbid, that the sons of New England should en- 
list in this war of atheism against christianity; this war of 
vice against virtue: this war of Anti-Christ against the Prince 
of Peace. 

Never did the voice and the echo more perfectly correspond 
than passing events, and the pages of prophecy. ‘This im- 
pious war places us in the ranksof Anti-Christ. Like the 
hardihood of Egypt’s rulers, it makes our country the theatre 
of divine judgments, and our people the victims of Almighty 
vengeance ; it drags our first-born to the fire of battles, and 
is covering the land with mourning. Who does not tremble 
for his country? Let us all stand between the porch and the 
altar, and cry day and night, “Oh! Lord, save thine heritage 
from reproach.” 

To conclude, have not the people of the United States 
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reason to expect the most dreadful consequences from the 
present aspect of theiraffairs? Though our government, not 
the people, rush forward with the torch of war blazing in 
their hands, the English are determined to give the contest 
every feature of mildness and humanity, which the nature of 
the case admits. Hence they offer to continue a limited 
commerce with this country. But our first magistrate, mark 
the temper of the man, like a lioness bereaved of her whelps, 
frantic for blood, and mad with fear of disappointment, con- 
siders this a new provocation of war. Among many other 


things equally wise, he charges her with introducing into her 


«© mode of warfare, a system equally distinguished by the de- 
“ formity of its features, and the depravity of its character, 
“ having for its object to dissolve the ties of allegiance, and 
“the sentiments of loyalty in the adversary nation, and to 
** seduce and separate its component parts.”* Whose is 
this rough and stormy voice? Is this the man who sent his 
chosen general into a peaceful province of a foreign power, 
exhorting the people to remain inactive, while he butehered 
their neighbours, their magistrates, their armies, and all who 
obeyed the laws of their king and country? Is this the man 
who ordered no mercy to be shewn to the white men found near 
a native of the land who should be fighting for the dear inhe- 
ritance of his fathers, his cottage, his wife, and his children ?+ 
Is this the man who exhorted the province to desert its legiti- 
mate sovereign, who promised the people security under the 
folds of his trembling banner, threatening to look them down 
to the earth, if they disregarded the thunders of his proclama- 
tion? Is this the very man, who, virtually preached insur- 
rection, treason, and rebellion, intreating the citizens of 
Canada to perjure their souls, and violate their oaths of alle- 
giance, who now has the effrontery to talk about ‘* depravity,” 
and “ loyalty,” and “ allegiance,” and “ morality,” and “ de- 





* See a late communication of Mr. Madison to Congress. 


+ See General Hull's proclamation. 
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moralizing and disorganizing contrivances,” and “ christian 
world,” and “ religion ?”’* Had he forgotten that his great 
Napoleon, even in time of peace, designates certain southern 
parts for exclusive favours? But this is J’rance, and the 
favour is shewn to the South; this alters the nature of the 
action! Therefore, on this subject we shall hear no awkward 
strains of “ morality,” no hypocritical cant, no whimpering 
moans of “religion.” Though our government have not 
been able to kindle the fires of Moscow on the plains of 
Abram, nor pave the roads of Canada, with the bones of the 
people ; though they have been foiled in every expedition, as 
completely as if they had attempted to extinguish the sun 
shining in its strength; this only provokes them to put the 
country in greater jeopardy; while the English, with unpa- 
ralleled magnanimity, cannot be provoked to make inroads 
upon our towns. Why else had they not the winter past come 
down upon our northern frontier like a storm,of hail, while 
one third of our army in that quarter were on furlough, one 
third sick or dead, and one third employed as nurses, as joiners 
to make coffins, or sextons to dig graves? On.the one side 
is a surprising reluctance to shed blood; on the other the 
spirit of assault, of malice, and revenge. What have this 
country to expect from Him who renders to every man, ac- 
cording to his works ? 

Let every man who sanctions this war by his suffrage or 
influence, remember that he is labouring to cover himself and 
his country with blood; the slain will cry from the ground 
against him; God may give him blood to drink; his sons may 
fall in the high places, or his wife become a widow.. When 
proceeding to elect supporters for this war,’ recollect that you 
are virtually digging the graves of your children, the graves of 
your neighbours, the grave of your country. Though a seared 
conscience will now treat this admonition with scorn, yet the 
hour is not remote, when these events will appear in a very serious 


——we 
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* Mr. Maddison to Congress, 
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light. If you approve this war, you so far chain yourself to that 
infidel power, which is doomed to endure those sufferings, which 
have never been known since there was a nation on the earth, 
and you must drink with her the cup of her plagues ; our 
public woes began with our union to ber; as this has been 
strengthened, our troubles have increased. From commercial 
embarrassments, they have proceeded to blood; and unless 
New England wreneh herself from this fatal alliance, the 
mountains will be “ melted” with her blood. Oh! my 
country ! will you not spare yourself—save yourself from this 
yuin ? Would you not shudder to see your brother wantonly 
plunge himself from the top of a mast into the ocean? Would 
not your bosom be stricken with horror, to see your sons 
throw themselves from the summit of a volcano into the 
blazing crater? Such is your conduct when you give your 
suffrages for this war. Like the apostate angels, who plunged 
themselves and their adherents from the battlements of heaven, 
to the abodes of misery, you are throwing yourselves and 
your country from the height of prosperity, into the gulph of 
destruction. I plead with you not to do yourselves any harm, 
I plead for your, children, I plead for your country, I plead 
the cause of mav. Do not, I beseech you, do not move 
a finger to promote this wicked war, They who take the 
sword shall perish with the sword. I know you do not ima- 
gine that any sinister motive can excite this address. It is 
not possible that the interests of the Christian pastor, who 
loves his office, should be separate from that of his people. 
No party, no government, have any thing to give which he 
desires. 

When the hour of final retribution shall arrive, the stars 
fall, and the world burn; when the fields of battle shall 
resign their trust, and the victims of the sword shall awake, 
to show their wounds, and accuse their murderers, before the 
tribunal of eternal justice ; how will the supporters of this 
anti-christian warfare endure their sentence, endure their 
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own reflections, endure the fire that for ever burns, the worm 
which never dies, the Hosannas of heaven, while the smoke 
of their torments ascends for ever and ever ?>—Amen. 


DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE. 
To the Editor of the Antyacobin Review. 


Srr, 

It cannot fail to afford you, who have on alli occasions, since the 
commencement of your Review in 1798, supported, by every means 
in your power, the establishment in church and state, great satisfac- 
tion to see the exertions which are made to extend more generally 
the benefits that have resulted from the institution in Bartlett’s Build- 
ings, ‘‘ to promote Christian Knowledge :” I am, therefore, in- 
duced to request you to insert, in your excellent publication, the fol- 
lowing Report of ‘‘ The Winchester Diocesan Committee,” as it will 
mainly contribute towards forwarding the objects we, in common, 
have in view: Indeed, the insertion in your Review of the Reports 
of the other Diocesan Committees will be attended with many advan- 
tages, and, I flatter myself, should they be sent to you, they will be 
cheerfully admitted. 

Southampton, RANDOLPH. 
December 6, 1813. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


THE WINCHESTER DIOCESAN COMMITTEE, in Aid of 
the above Society, are anxious to cal] the particular attention of the 
Public to the success which has attended their exertions, and they trust 
that the Statement, which they are enabled to make, will be highly 
satisfactory to all who are desirous of directing the lower classes of 
the community to an increased knowledge of the doctrines and duties 
of Christianity, by distributing among them Bibles, Prayer- Books, 
and Religious Tracts. | 

One of the first objects of the Diocesan Committee was to make 
known throughout the county, the nature and designs of the Parent 
Society, by advertisements, by an extensive circulation of its reports, 
and, especially, by a very considerable number of the ‘* Summa 
Account of the Society,” with which they were supplied by the Board 
in London, and they have the satisfaction to state, that a great num- 
ber of new subscriters has been added to the Parent Society—a cir 
cumstance highly needful on account of the state of their funds. For 
though there has been a very considerable addition to their subscrip- 
tions, yet the demand upon them has increased ina proportion so 
much greater, as to weaken materially the funds of the society. 

The Diocesan Committee also published, and circulated through- 
out the county, nearly two thousand copies of a statement illustrative 
of the objects they had in view, and the mode by which they pro- 
posed to carry them into effect, a 
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At the request of the Committee, the Lord Bishop of the Dio 
cese was pleased to transmit their resolutions, with a circular letter, 
to every clergyman in the county, earnestly recommending their co- 
operation in the good work, and the promotion of such measures, 
within their respective cures, as would best conduce to the impor- 
tant end proposed. 

The .Diocesan Committee cannot but acknowledge, with gra- 
titude, the ready attention which has been paid by the Board in 
London to all their communications, and the very liberal manner in 
which they have granted every request they have made. By appli- 
cation to them, the gaol, bridewell, hospital, and poor-house, in 
this city, have been gratuitously and largely supplied with Bibles, 
and other suitable religious books. 

The establishment ofa depot of Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Re- 
ligious Tracts, at Winchester, for the convenience of the subscribing 
members, has been attended with the happiest effects, and, in the 
different packages which have been sent out, the Secretaries have en- 
closed short papers on many of the general duties, which have been, 
and will be, gratuitously supplied to any number. 

Bibles, Prayer-Books, Testaments, Psalters, and Religious Tracts, 
from Nov. 1812, to August, 1813, have been sold to the amount of 
118/. 18s. 3d. A fresh supply to the amount of upwards of 80/. was 
immediately requested, and obtained : a part of them has been dis- 
posed of, and there is reason to think, that the adoption of this 
measure, by making it more easy for country members to obtain the 
books they may want, induces them to apply more frequently for them, 
and thus tends very materially to promote the beneficial influence of 
the Parent Society, by enlarging the circulation of its publications. 

It is, at this time, a particular object of the Committee to meet 
the wishes of the Parent Society with respect to the Family Bille, 
which is preparing under the highest authority in the church, with 
tables, maps, and notes explanatory and practical. They have, there- 
fore, at their own expence, circulated several hundred notices of it. 
They transmit names to the Board in London for superior copies, 
and are now forming a plan by which they hope to have the different 
numbers as they appear offered for sale in every part of the county. 

A most important step, however, has been the formation of dis- 
trict committees inalmost every part of Hampshire. Their object, 
exclusive of aiding generally the Parent Society, is to sell books at a 
still further reduced price than they can be obtained from the Board 
in London (though even that is 25 per cent. cheaper than can be 
obtained in the usual way), and, if their funds allow it, to distribute 
them gratuitously. With this view they endeavour to obtain informa- 
, tion of the want of Bibles and Prayer-Books in the several parishes 
within their respective spheres of action. The zeal, liberality, and 
energy, manifested in the formation of these Committees, have not 
been surpassed in any part of the kingdom. 

The example of such active and efficient co-operation was first 
set in the Deaneries of Basingstoke and Alion,. where local Commitices 
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were formed, and separate depots of books obtained at each of those. 
places, for the more immediate supply of the neighbourhood. Simi- 
lar measures have also been adopted in the Deanery of Andover, as 
well as in the extensive Deanery of Droxford, whick comprehends 
Portsmouth, Portsea, and Gosport. Local Committees have been 
formed for each of the latter places, without which it would have 
been impossible to attain the desired object. In all these deaneries 
(and there are good grounds for expecting speedy co-operation 
throughout the county), the meetings have been most fully and re- 
spectably attended ; the Lord Bishop of the Diocese has accepted the 
office of President to each, has warmly approved the proceedings, 
and, in every instance, presented a liberal donation. Subscriptions 
have been entered into to a very large amount, and there is every 
reason to hope that, by the Buusstnc op Provipence, the labours of 
the different Committees will meet with complete success. It is also 
evident, from the present depot at Winchester, and those which 
have been formed, or are forming in almost every partof the county, 
that the greatest facility is afforded to all who may wishto distribute 
Bibles or Prayer- Books to any extent whatever. 

When it is considered, that it is of the utmost importance to fix 
the lower orders of the community, By all possible means, in their 
attachment to the Established Church, and that no more effectual 
mode of securing their attachment can be devised, than that of sup- 
plying them with THE Worp oF Gop, accompanied by that pure 
and apostolic interpretation of it to be found 1s. rne Litrurey of 
our Church, and the various excellent Tracts circulated by the So- 
ciety, itis earnestly hoped that all who have the means, both Clergy 
and Laity, will be ready to make any effort in their power, by which 
its inflaence may be rendered more general, and its labours more 
efficient. Within this county, in particular, a continuance of that 
liberal assistance, and cordial co-operation of every friend to the 
Church of England, will enable the Committee to carry the bene- 
volent designs of the Parent Society into full effect, and to prove, 
that when properly supported, it is fully adequate to the complete 
accomplishment of the important work it bas undertaken, and from 
which so great benefit, for more than a-centary past, has arisen to 
the cause of True Religion. 

By order of the Committee, 
A MONRE p eters. 

Wincuester, Dec. 1, 1818. 


Communications are received by the Secretaries, Colebrook-street, or the 
Treasurer, Rev. G. Heathcote, St. Thomas-street, Winchester. 


The triumph of social Order and Independence over Jacobinism and 
Slavery. 


To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 
Tae gratification you have afforded to many of us, by recording im 
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your volumes the constitutional and loyal proceedings of the inha- 
bitants of LivERPOOL, on several recent memorable occasions, 
induces me again to appeal to your public spirit, and to request you 
to insert in your next number the proceedings which took place on 
the 26th ultimo, at a meeting convened there, to consider of the 
most expressive manner of testifying THEIR joy at the GLoriows 
victories lately obtained by his Majesty’s arms, and by those of 
his illustrious allies, over the arms of that “ Child of Jacolinism” 
Buonaparte, the common enemy of the human race. These pro- 
ceedings are further evidence of the loyalty and public spirit of 
THE GOOD MEN of Liverpool ; and their insertion in your Review 
cannot fail to be highly satisfactory to your readers, whilst it will 
serve aS an EXAMPLE proper to be followed throughout the empire, 
on such great and triumphant occasions. The subsequent proceedings 
at Liverpool shall be sent to yeu. 
AN OLD WHIG, 


Birmingham, 8th Dec. 1818. 
MEETING AT THE TOWN HALL, LIVERPOOL. 


Pursuant to public notice, a very numerous and respectable meeting 
of the principal inhabitants, assembled on Friday at the Town-hall, to 
take into consideration the most eligible mode of expressing the 
public exultation and gratitude, on the late signal successes of the 
British and Allied arms. The Mayor, accompanied by several gen- 
tlemen, having taken the chair at twelve o'clock, the requisition on 
which the meeting was called, was read by the gentleman who 
officiated as town clerk. 

Mr. Alderman Aspinall then rose and said, that before pro- 
- weeding to the immediate business of the day, he could not refrain 
from offering his congratulations to the nation at large, the inhabi- 
tants of this town in general, and the gentlemen of the present 
meeting in particular, on the brilliant successes of our jillustrious 
commander in the Peninsula, whose persevering exertions had Jaid 
the foundation of the late glorious events in the North of Europe, 
and who might justly be considered as the corner-stone of the present 
coalition against France. The worthy Alderman added that he had 
been confined to the house by indisposition, whenthe present requi- 
sition was presented for his signature, but that he had never signed 
any instrament with stronger feelings of delight and approbation. 
He would leave the particulars of the plans which were meant to 
be brought forward to the gentlemen who had taken the trouble of 
taking the necessary arrangement; but he would take upon him to 
say, that though there might be differences of opinion as to the 
best modes of expressing the public joy on this happy occasion, there 
was not a single dissenting voice in the general feeling which actu- 
ated the present meeting, and every inhabitant of the town. 

Mr. Gladstone observed :— 

Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen—We are calied upon to consider 
how we shall celebrate events that are glorious and unexampled in 
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the history of the wold. The town of Liverpool has ever stood 
high for loyalty and attachment to our king and country ; in the 
present instance, though we may not have been so forward as other 
towns in those marked and public demonstrations of gratitude and 
exultation which are so universally felt, yet confident I am, that on 
this occasion only one sentiment can or does prevail amongst us, and 
that in the strength of these feelings, we are not to be outdone by 
any. It is, therefore, Gentlemen, highly incumbent upon us to 
keep in view that high character, and by our public acts to show the 
sentiments that we entertain on this great occasion—(Applause). 

Vain and feeble would any attempt of mine be to speak of and 
do justice to those evems that have brought us together, this duty will 
belong to those whose judgment, experience, and knowledge, may en- 
able them faithfully to discharge it ; but, gentlemen, none of us can 
fail to recollect, that little more than twelve months have elapsed 
since the French armies (more formidable in numbers, and more pow- 
erful in equipment, than at any period ever went forth in Europe) 
poured into Russia, and after many hard fought bloody conflicts, took 
possession of the ancient capital of that Empire ; and you must also 
recollect, that about the same period our great Captain, the Marquis 
of Wellington, opposed by a very superior and formidable host, retired 
from Spain tothe frontier of Portugal ; but be only retired to open 
the campaign by actions that have astonished the world, and that are 
unexampled in the military history of the country: in one month 
after leaving Portugal he marched, and after surmounting the most 
formidable difficulties, arrived on the plains of Vittoria, where he at- 
tacked and conquered the power of France which he had pursued. 
But not satisfied with the glorious result, he has seized upon their 
strong holds, he has crossed the Pyrenees, he has pushed our arms and 
planted our standard in the fields of France, and, if our iuformation of 
this day be correct, he is now levying contributions at Bourdeaux to 
compensate for those which the poor unoffending Hamburghers have 
been so unjustly compelled to pay by the French tyrant. Such have 
been the results of British exertion. Let us now turn our eyes te 
the North, and mark those prodigious effects to which ourefforts have 
given rise. ‘There we have beheld the leader of the French armies, 
that ‘“ invincible conqueror of the world,” (as he has been termed,) 
confident that at Moscow he was to dictate peace on his own terms: 
—sarrounded, cooped up, humbled, and compelled to make a hasty 
retreat from that ancient city, which the patriotism of its inhabitants 
had previously laid in ashes ;—then followed a series of disaster on 
the one hand, of valorous exertion and success on the other, such as no 
pen or tongue can describe in adequate terms. This “‘ invincible” at 
last became a miserable fugitive, glad to desert the wreck of the armies 
he had ruined, and fortunate to make his escape to France in disguise ! 
But the triumph ended not there ; the Emperor Alexander, who on 
this occasion kas justly been termed the ‘‘ Liberator of Europe,” fol« 
lowed the French forces into the neighbouring States, where his con- 
duct, aided by our example, has kindled a flame of liberty and love 
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of country, which no means of the tyrant of France can ever extin- 
guish, The junction to our cause of Prussia, and the union of Sweden, 
has been followed by Austria, Bavaria, and the lesser States of Ger- 
many—they are now all marshalled in the great and good cause ;— 
united, they have in battles the most bloody and decisive, in weather 
severe and distressing, destroyed or dispersed the new armies of France, 
of which the remnant have with difficulty escaped to the left bank of 
the Rhine, broken and dispirited.—(Loud applause.) At last, even the 
wary Dutchman ventures to seize the propitious moment, and to throw 
off the yoke of the tyrant. I cannot doubt but the Datch, in common 
with every other country, feel the love of liberty and independence, 
for which their ancestors bled, and were so much distinguished ; yet I 
am sorry to find that they have parted with Le Brun, the French func- 
tionaries and troops, who were in their power, rather with the civility 
of persons who were taking a polite leave of departing guests, than 
with the feelings and indignation of men who were shaking off the 
plundering tyrant and his satellities. In my humble opinica, the few 
French that remained in Holland ought to have been seized and 
detained as prisoners; this state of things admits not of compromise, 
but I hope and trust that the spirit and energy of their ancestors 
remain, and has only been dormant amongst them, and that their acts 
will now raise the Dutch name to its ancient greatness and reputation, 
Gentlemen, whilst I speak of these events, glorious and momentous 
as they are, and such as we never can lose sight of, I cannot at the 
same time forget that in the days of darkness and of difficulty, it was 
this country that opposed a steady and inflexible resistance to French 
ambition, it was our moderation, our firmness, our courage, and 
perseverance, that held us up to the nations of Europe as a great 
landmark to guide their steps to the recovery of their freedom, their 
character, and their independence. It was our incessant and unyield- 
ing efforts that set free the Peninsula, but whilst we look to these 
great and meritorious acts with self congratulation, we must not, we 
cannot forget that we owe all to the protection of that Supreme Berne 
who only exalteth the tyrant, that his fall may be more awful and 
exemplary.— (Loud cheering) 

Turning from these great and brilliant events which we are now 
called upon to celebrate, and which I think cannot fail ere long to 
produce to us the rich fruits of an honourable, secure, and permanent 
peace, the spur and object of all our exertions, tarning, I say, to 
objects more local and immediately interesting to us, I beg to congra- 
tulate you all on the fruits which the trade of the country is now 
reaping.— You are well aware that our commerce and manufactures 
never were ina more prosperous state, and that it is to the result of 
these measures that we owe this prosperity. 1 am well satisfied that 
no county in England has been more benefited by this change than 
the county of Lancaster, and 1 think I may add, no town more than 
the town of Liverpool. 

Having presumed to detain you so long, but for which my sub- 


ject is my apology, I have now to state, that I am authorized to pro- 
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pose to you, that it is the general feeling of the gentlemen who signed 
the requisition to the Mayor, that our rejoicings should be as marked 
and conspicuous as our situation will admit, and of such a nature as 
will afford the most gratification to the great body of the inhabitants, 
— it is proposed that they should occupy not less than three days, and 
take place at an early period; that on the first day there shallbe a 
general illumination ;—(great applause)—on the second a splendid 
ball, that the ladies may also participate, the admission to be on suchi 
terms as will leave a handsome surplus for charitable purposes; on the 
third, that there should be one given at great public dinners, that those 
who are not satisfied with the rejoicings of the two previous days, 
may extend them to another; and fireworks may also be introdued in 
the celebration. 

Iam also happy to add, that there is reason to believe that on 
one or other of' these holidays, it is the intentien of many of the prin- 
cipal tradesmen to give their workmen comfortable repasts. I have 
further to propose, that in the event of your adopting these proposi- 
tions, that acommittee should be appointed for carrying them into 
effect, to consist of the magistrates and the gentlemen who signed 
the requisition, with any other gentlemen present, whose names it 
may be thought proper to add to the number; and that if any other 
means should occur to them, or be suggested by others, and approved 
of by the committee for carrying the general wish into effect, that 
they should be authorized to adopt such, if approved of.” 

Dr. Colman then rose, and begged leave to state a few ideas on the 
propositions which he had just heard. It was obvious, he said, that 
persons of the medical profession possessed the best opportunities of 
knowing the actual situation of the town, and the condition of its 
inhabitants. He. had made his observations with this view, and he 
woeld take upon him to assert, that the major part.of the inhabitants 
were in a state of pauperism.— Under these circumstances, he thought 
it would be highly improper, under the pretext of charity sermons, 
illuminations, &c. &c. to pick their pockets still further—(this unfor- 
tunate phrase excited loud clamours of disapprobation,. but being at 
length permitted to proceed) — Having considered, be said, the events 
which had taken place, and were now taking place, he could not but 
conclude, that that monster of impiety, Buonaparte, was approaching 
his end; perhaps, he was already no more—(A4/plause)—In erder to 
prevent the expence of two illuminations, he thought it would be 
advisable to defer that now proposed for a few days. He most cor- 
dially, however, joined his voice to the general joy on this occasion. 
He believed no mau rejoiced more warmly in the successes of his 
country; and he would do every person present the justice to 
believe, that however they might differ with him on other sabjects, 
they equally participated with himself in the feelings he had just ex- 
pressed. All parties are now amalgamated into one homogeneous 
mass—(Loud applauses.) 

Mr. Jos. B. Yates stated, that there were now in the Borough 
Gaol about gO Insolyent Debtors, many of whom were debarred 
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from their liberty by a deficiency in the late Insolvent Act, and but 
for this defect would now have been at liberty to partake of our fes- 
tivities. He begged leavetorecommend to the Committee, that these 
unfortunate persons should not be overlooked in the distributions of 
their charitable donations. 

The following resolutions were then put and carried. 

AT aGENERAL MEETING of the Gentlemen, Clergy, Mer- 
chants, and other inhabitants of the town of Liverpool, convened by 
the Mayor, and held on Friday last, the 26th of November, 1813, 
in the Town Hall, for the purpose of taking into consideration the 
best manner of expressing the public sentiments of gratitude and 
exultation, so justly and universally felt, on the great success of 
our Arms, and those of our Allies, by which the independence of 
Europe is restored, and the prospect afforded to us of an honourable 
and permanent Peace. 

The Worshipful the MAYOR, in the Chair, 

The following Resolutions having been proposed by John Gladstcne, 
Esq. and seconded by John Bridge Aspinall, Esq. were carried by ac- 
clamation : 

First, That the public joy be testified by a General illumination, 
to take place on a day to be fixed by a Committee hereafter to be 
appointed. 

Second, That there be a Grand Public Ball, on an evening likewise 
to be fixed by the Committee: the proceeds of which shall be ap- 
plied to thebenefit of the Public Charities. 

Third, That the festivities do conclude by a Grand Public Din- 
ner. 

Fourth, That the following Genjlemen be appointed a Committee 
to carry these Resolutions into effect, and to adopt any other measures 
which may appear calculated to promote the objects of this Meet- 
ing :— 

The Mayor and Bailiffs, The Magistrates of the Borough, The Rec- 
tors of the Parish, John Gladstone. Wm. Ewart, Thomas Rodie, 
John Tobin, John Thomas, George Orred, James Atherton, William 
Smith, Samuel Sandbach, George Littledale, Adam Lodge, John 
Moss, John Montgomery, William Taylor, John Okill, Richard 
Harrison, Thomas Case, William Wainewright, James Cumming, 
Thomas Tobin, George Rowe, Edward Griffin, George Brown, 
Robert Bagett, Roger Leigh, Thomas H. Fletcher, William Lyne, 
William Barton, Henry Cumming, Joseph Greaves, John Ashton 
Case, Richard Addison, William Coupland, Isaac Littledale, Moses 
Benson, Joseph Leigh, James Willasey, John Livingston, George 
Johnson, Thomas Lance, Thomas Littledale, Richard Dawson, juu. 
George Forwood, Samuel Hope, Joseph B. Yates, Esquires. 

On the motion of Mr. Atherton, it was resolved, 

That it be recommended to the Committee to apply to the Reve- 
rend the Clergy, and Ministry of all denominations, to preach Sermons 
suited to the occasion, and to make Collections in their respective 
places of worship, on the Sunday preceding the days of Public re- 
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joicing, the amount to be applied, under the direction of the Com- 
mittee, to the benefit of the Public Charities of the town, 
On the motion of Mr. Yates, it was resolved, 

That it be recommended to the Committee to take into considera- 
tion, the present situation of the debtors in the Borough Gaol. 

The Mayor having left the Chair, the following Resolution was pro- 
posed by Mr. Gladstone, and carried uganimously : 

That the cordial thanks of this Meeting be presented to the Mayor, 
Sor his prompt attention to the wishes of the pullic, and for the able 
manner in which he has conducted the proceedings of the day. 

GRAND PUBLIC DINNER. 

The Common Council having, in the most handsome and obliging 
manner, granted the use of the suite of Rooms in the Town-Hall, 
for the approaching Festivities, the Public are most respectfully in- 
formed, that there will bea GRAND DINNER, in the great Assem- 
bly Room, in the Town-Hall, on Friday the 17th December. 

The Worshipful the MAYOR of Liverpool in the Chair, 

And it is mest earnestly requested, that those Gentlemen who pro- 
pose to honour the meeting with their presence , will apply for Tickets 
as soon as possible, to enabie the Committee to ascertain the number 
for which they will have to provide. 

Tickets at One Guinea each will be ready for delivery at Messrs. 
Billinge’s, Kaye's, Gore’s, Egerton Smith’s, and Wright and Cruick- 
shank’s, Booksellers, from Monday next, the 6th, until Tuesday 
the 14th instant, when the delivery will finally close. 

Dinner on the Table at five o’'Clock. 


Such Gentlemen as wish for Tickets for their Servants, must apply 
to the Committee for conducting the Dinner, at the King’s Arms, on 
Wednesday and Thursday the 15th and 10th instant, between the 
hours of twelve and four. 


ee 


Reflections on the judgment delivered Ly Sir John Nicholl against the 
Rev. J. W. Wickes. 


(Continued from p. 511.) 


A lawful minister is essential to baptism in the Church of England, 
by the 19th, 23d, and 36th articles, and by the Rubrick to the offices 
of baptism, especially of private baptism; and we have the authority 
not only of this Rubrick, but of the “‘ judgment,” for saying, that ** if 
any thing essential be omitted in baptism, it might be proper to 
consider the baptism as null.”’ 

It will be useful for the full illustration of the subject before us, to 
lay before you the comment on the Rubrick to the office of private 
baptism, which is given in the judgment. ‘“‘ It by no means follows, 
from asking, by whom was this child baptized,” or ‘* who was present, 
when this chiid was baptized,” that ‘* the person, who administers the 


* « Judgment,” Page 28. 
No 187, Vol. 45, December, 1813. U u 
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ceremony is essential to the validity of the baptism, or that those in- 
quiries are made for the purpose of ascertaining whether the baptism 
be valid or not.” If these questions are compared with the preceding 
injunction of the Rabrick, it follows, I think, indisputably, that the 
person who administers the ceremony is essential to the /aw/fudness and 
validity of the baptism, For after directing the Minister of the parish, 
or other dawful minister, to officiate at the private baptism, the minister 
of the parish (when the child is brought to the Church) is directed to 
examine and try, by the questions before mentioned, ‘‘ whether the 
child be lawfully bapiixd, or no.” If a lawful minister, who is 
necessary to this office by the Rubrick, and by the articles, did not 
officiate, all things were not done as they ought to be; the child was 
not Jawfully baptized. But a lawfal minister is not only necessary ¢9 
the /awfulness of baptism in our Church, but to the validity of it- 
For if all things were not done es they ought to be, (and, certainly, 
that ought to be done in a church office, which the law of the church 
requires) the child is to be christened again by the direction of the 
Rabrick. What is required by the Rubrick to be done in baptism, is 
essential to baptism, either as a sacrament, or as a dow of the church 
of England; and the omission of an essential renders the baptism invae 
lid and null, as to the Charch. 

“« It is obvious that itis not essential, who were the persons present ; 
** why then is it to be inferred as essential, who was the person, by 
‘* whom the ceremony was performed ?” 

The two parties are very differently circumstaaced. Sponsors who 
are necessary to public baptism by the Rubrick, and therefore are 
essential to it, as an ordinance of the Church cf England, are not 
required tobe present at the private baptism. But the lawful com- 
mission of the officiating Minister is a fundamental law of our church ; 
he is required by the articles and the Rubrick to officiate in both 
duties ; and therefore is essential to the lawfulness and the validity of 
both duties, 

“© On the other hand, it may be extremely proper and convenient 
to inguire into both those circumstances, (by whom the child was 
baptized, and who was present?) for the purpose of enabling the 
minisier more satisfactorily to ascertain, whether the essentials them- 
selves have been performed ; for if the office has been performed by 
a lawiul minister, then there is less suspicion of irregularity or defect 
in the performance, and a less minute inquiry may satisfy the minister 
that the baptism has been properly administered ” 

In this coniment there ts much more supposed to be left to the dis- 
cretion of inquiry, than is warranted by the Robrick. The Rubrick to 
the offices of baptism, says, that baptism shall be performed by a lawful 
minister, with sponsors, —- water,—and the prescribed form of words ; 
and the questions, by whichthe minister is toexamine and try, if thechild 
has been lawfully baptized, or not, at his private baptism, regard at least 
three of these essential requisites. A/é these are required by the 
statute law of the Church; and if al! things have not been done, 
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which ought to be, the child is to be christened again. To the essen- 
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tial requisites of private baptism alone the minister's attention is 
directed. A more minute inquiry is not demanded of him ; and a less 
minute inquiry could not satisfy him, that baptism has been according 
to the true form, and therefore lawfully, administered. 

‘* Again, if the persons present at the baptism were respectable, 
intelligent persons, or persons who are at the time attending, and who 
therefore can be further questioned by the Minister in respect to the 
essentials of baptism, it may be material and proper to enquire who 
were the persons present.” 

The second question proposed by the Minister, who was present, 
when this child was Laptized, has, I believe, no other object than to 
ascertain, who was present at the private baptism of the child, to name 
the child, with a view to the completion of the child's baptism by those 
professions of faith and promises of Christian obedience, which are 
made for him by his Sponsors when he is received publickly into the 
Church. Without Sponsors infant-baptism, as a covenant with God, 
would be a mockery of religion ; and confirmation, by which the 
child’s engagements are taken upon himself, would be an unintelligible 
ceremony. Sponsors therefore are essential to the validity of public 
baptism in the church of England; for if there were no sponsors at 
the baptism, ad things would vot be done, as they ought to be; there 
would be no christian covenant in baptism, and no conuectron between 
those two important acts of church discipline, baptism and confirma- 
tion. 

*‘ Hence it appears that these questions, being introduced, does 
not establish that a Minister was essential to the administration of thé 
rite.” 

The introduction of the questions appears to me to establish, that 
the requisites to which they refer, and which are injoined in the 
Rubrick, are all essential to the lawfulness and the validity of the 
rite. 

“‘ But more especially, when we find this preamble to the third and 
fourth questions interposed in the middle of the queries,—** because 
some things essential to this sacrament may happen to be omitted” 
** (for if any thing essential was omitted, it might be proper to consider 
the lLaptism as nuil,) ** therefore I demand of you, “* With what 
matter was this child baptized? With what words was this child bap- 
tized ?” 

The preamble could not precede the two first questions; for the 
questions are asked by the Minister of the parish, upon being already 
informed that the child has Leen baptized by some lawful Minister ; 
and therefore that there has been no omission of, at least, the first 
requisite in lawful baptism. But though the baptism had been per- 
formed by a lawful Minister, with some one present to name the child, 
yet trom fear of the child’s weakuess, he might have christened it 
without immersion, or sprinkling of water; and possibly, from haste, 
(though not very probably,) without the due form of words; there- 
fore the two last questions are introduced by the supposition that the 
essentials, which they describe, may have been omitted. 
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“If any doubt could be made upon what is meant by the Rubrick 
in this respect ; it would be cleared up most satisfactorily by ady erling 
to the old Jaw upon the subject ; ; and by the old Jaw (as has been 
already stated) it was the use of the water and the invocation of the 
Holy Trinity that was essential to baptism ; those, as Lyndwood has 
explained, were the duo necessaria.” 

If water and the form of words were the only necessaria in baptism, 
the person administering certainly could not be essential to it. But 
even by the o/d law of popery lay-baptism was not allowable, except 
in cases of extreme necessity, and where a priest or deacon could not 
be had. Its restrictions upon lay-baptism afford no countenance to the 
case before the court. ‘The language of the old law was; nemo nisi 
sacerdos Laptixare presumat ; and baptixandi cura ad solos sacerdotes 
pertinet, ejusque ministerium nec ipsis diaconis explere permittitur 
absque episcopo vel presbytero; nisi, his procul absentibus, ultima 
languoris necessitas cogat ; quo casu et lacicis Jidelibus (communicants) 
atque ipsis mulieribus baptizare permiltitur.”’ Even with this indul- 
gence in cases of extreme necessity, the laity were to be fideles, that 
is, in communion with the Church. But the new law of the reforma- 
tion has prohibited law-baptism in the Church of England, and abo- 
lished it; and rendered a lawful minister indispensably necessary to 
®aptism, both public and private. 

‘«« Again, if every thing has been “ done, as it ought to be.” 
What is meant by the phrase “ done, as it ought to be,” is explained 
by Lyndweod, for he has stated, in his gloss, the terms vite ministratus, 
legitime factum, and forma delita, tomean the use of water, and the 
form of words: this can therefore leave no doubt what was the mean- 
ing of the Rubrick, thus illustrated as it is by reference to the ancien 
Jaw, and to Lyndwood.” 

After the great change which took place in the religion of this 
country, rather more than a century after the death of Lyndwood, his 
gloss upon the provincial constitutions does not seem to be a good rule 
for the interpretation of the laws of a church, by which those con- 
stitutions were, in so many important points of religion, repealed. 
** To be done, as it ought to be,” in all duties of the ministry in our 
Church, is, to be done, as the articles and Rubrick require. If, after 
reading them, any doubt can remain of the indispensable necessity oi 
a lawful Minister in baptism, instead of having recourse to Lyndwood 
for a solution of the doubt, we may, | think, with much more pro- 
priety, consult the 12th article of the convocation in 1575, by which 
it is directed that private baptism, ‘‘ in case of necessity, is only to be 
ministered by a lawful minister, or deacon, called to be present for 
that purpose, and by none other.” The whole article is expressed so 
fully and distinctly to the purpose of our present inquiry, that I shall 
give it you entire. ‘* Twelfthly, And whereas some ambiguity and 
doubt has arisen amongst divers,-/y what persons private Laptism is to 
be administered, forasmuch as Ly the book of common prayer allowed 46: 
statute, the bishop of the diocese is to expound and resolve all such 
doults, as shall arise concerning the manner, how to understand, ds, 
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and execute the things contained in the same Look ; it is now Ly the said 
Archlishop and Bishops, expounded and resolved, and every of them 
doth expound and resolve, that the said private Laptism, in case of ne- 
cessity, is only to Le ministered ly a lawful Minister or Deacon, called 
to Le present for that purpose, and ly none other. And that every 
Bishop in his Diocese, shall take order that this exposition of the said 
doubt shall Le published in writing before the first day of May next 
coming, in every Church of his Diocese in this province ; and thereby 
all other persons shall be inhilited to intermeddle with the ministering 
of laptism privately ; it being no part of their vocation.* 

“* The ‘concluding part of the Rubrick is equally decisive upon the 
subject ; for it is, if they which bring the infant, &c. (see before p. 28.) 
If there were a doubt, then, whether the child was baptized with 
water and with the invocation (which are here expressly declared to be 
essential parts of baptism,) then the child was to be conditionally and 
hypothetically rebaptized, the Church being so extremely anxious to 
avoid iteration,” 

Water and the form of words are essential parts of baptism; but 
not more essential to it as a Sacrament, than a lawful Minister, and 
Sponsors, are essential to it asa law of the Church of England. By 
the old /aw of the unreformed Church, baptism, though performed by 
a heathen, was not to be repeated. But the new law of the reformation, 
has directed in the Rubrick to the office of private baptism, that a child 
not baptized according to all things that ought to be done, that is, all 
things required by the Rubrick, shall be christened again, thus cor- 
recting the old usage of the Church for reasons resulting from the 
reformation on one hand, and from the progress of non-conformity 
on the other. The council of Nice made a decree, that persons bap- 
tized by heretical priests should be re-baptized.+ 

“ But supposing a doubt arose, whether the former baptism had 
been administered by a lawful Minister, was the child in that case to 
be rebaptized, even hypothetically ?” 

The Rubrick having been expressly franted for the purpose of ex- 
clnding all baptism but by a Jawful Minister, if upon inquiry it should 
appear uncertain, whether all things have been done which ought to 
be, and of course, whether the child has been baptized by a lawful 
Minister, or not, in such case, there can be no doubt that the direction 
of the Rubrick should be followed, and the child be christened 
again. 

I conclude, therefore, from the most careful consideration of the 
Rubrick itself, of the circumstances attending its revisal, and of the 
act of convocation, which preceded it, that a lawful Minister is essen- 
tial to baptism by the Rubrick. 

4. With the general question of the validity of lay-baptism, as it 
regards other Churches or Congregations ; and with those alledged, 
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but obsolete, cases of insuperable necessity in our own Church, which 
may not have admitte: the intervention of a lawful Minister ; I contend 
that our present inquiry is not concerned. But it may not be improper 
to add a few words on two celebrated authorities, (Hooker and Bishop 
Fleetwood) which have been quoted on the subject. Of the former 
it may be sufficient to observe, that his immortal work was published, 
and that he died, éfore the publication ef the law against lay-baptism 
in the Church of England ; and that his reasoning applies to the validity 
of lap-baptism in the Church, in cases of extreme danger, bat not to 
the validity of sectarian baptism, as a claim for Church privileges. 
The sentiments of the latter are adverse to the case before the court, 
inasmuch as he considered lay-baptism as allowable in the Church of 
England only where a lawful minister could not Le had. And I suppose, 
in this case it was never alleged that a lawful minister was either 
sought for or thought of. ‘The sect of dissenters to whom the child 
belonged, do doubt, thought the intervention of such minister not 
necessary to their form of baptism. 

Whether baptism by persons not episcopally ordained, be sufficient, 
in other churches and congregations, for the purposes of their own 
discipline, or be consistent with the true visible Church of Christ, 
or valid, as an act of Christian initiation;—whether lay-baptism was 
rightly permitted in the Church of England before the existence of 
any law against it,—and whether it could have been rightly tolerated 
in the Church, at any time since the promulgation of such law ; are 
questions, with which the present inquiry (as it appears to me) has 
noconcern ; its only p: ‘oper object being, as I conceive, to determine, 
Whether Laptism outof the Church of England, and not administered 
according to the general law of our Church, can entitle to privileges 
within it ? 

I will close this second head of these reflections, by a short sum- 
mary of what has been advanced, anda few remarks to obviate ap- 
parent diihiculties, 

Spiritual authority and spiritual qualifications are neither given nor 
taken away by temporal laws. 

Lawfal authority in the Church of England is that which ts con- 
stituted by the Articles, Rubrick, and Canons of the Church, cor- 
firmed by act of Parliament. 

If a person cannot be cut off from the unity of the Church but 
by lawful authority, he cannot be admitted into it but by lawful autho- 
rity. 

If baptized means, in the language of the Church of England, 
lawfully baptized, unbaptized must mean not lawfully baptized. 

If achild, who, in its private baptism, has not been baptized ac- 
cording to ali things, which are required by the Church of England, 
is to be christened again, as unbaptized: Dissenters are, in the 
meaning of the Church of England, uubaptized. 

If ali persons, in a state of schism and separation from the Church, 
are ipso facia excommunicates from the unity of the Church, and if 
excommunicates have no right tothe use of Church offices ; the corpse 
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of a deceased Dissenter has no right to the use ofthe Church office 
of burial. 

Dissenters therefore come within the exception in the rubrick to 
the burial service, both as unbaptized and excommunicates, even by 
the ordinary construction of the Rubrick and Canons ; bat more espe- 
cially since their complete separation from the Chare h under the 
operation of the Toleration- Act, by avhich they publickly declare 
themselves separatists, and thus supersede the necessity of the now 
antiquated denunciation. 

If Disseoters are ipso facto excommunicates, and not within the 
unity of the Church, it may, perhaps, be asked, how can an indivi- 
dual Dissenter be excommunicated for non-submission to the senterice 
of an ecclesiastical Court ? How can he be cut off from a Church, of 
which he is not a member? Dissenters are ipso facto excommuni- 

gland by their own voluntary exclusion 
of themseives from the unity of the Church. When an individual 
Dissen er is excommunicated for the reason before mentioned, he is 
in fact, and in the meaning of the Church, not more an excommnu- 
nicate than he was before; the sentence of the Judg re makes no 
difference in his spiritual condition; the act of exc om nunication is 
merely an authoritative declaration of his exclusion ;—he is pronounced 


cates from the Church of Englan 
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excommunicated,—for the purpose of civil punishment, to which he 
could not be degadly subject, without the intervention of the Court. 

ft may sonabing 1 s too be said, that the exception in the 68th Canon 
regards only persons ‘* denounced excommunicated majo wi excommu- 
«< nicatione As some grievous and notorious crime.’ In the view 
of Cliurch government and discipline, there cannot be a greater crime 
against the unity of the Churchthan Schism. The term ** ipso facto 
excommunicate,” is applied only to the greatest offences against such 
unity.* The notoriety of Schism is established by the regulations of 
the Toleration Act. It is therefore unnecessary to denounce as ex- 
¢ommunicated, (that is, excluded from the unity of the Church,) 
any person, who publickly declares himself separated from the 


Church.t 





* See Canons I—IX. 

+ “© Auother rule observed in this case [of excommunication] 
was, that no one should be e.;ommunicated, unless he stood legally 
convicted of his crime; which might be three ways; 1. Byhis 
own confession; 4. ‘By he credible evidence of such witnesses, 
as could not justly be pted against, or saspected of false testimony ; 
3. By such notoriety ner the fact, as made a map hiable to excommu- 
nication, ipso facto, without any farther process or formai denunciation. 
—This case needed no formal process or examination of witnesses ; 
neither was there any need of a formai seutence of excommunication 
to be pronounced ; the fact itself being evident, and notorious to all, 
wa; sufficrent to declare them excommunicate. “ Bruneran’s Anti- 


quities, Book XVi: Chap. III. § 10 
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As our Church adopted the three exceptions to the use of the 
burial service from the ancient Church, so it was governed by the 
same principle of exclusion. ‘‘ To be buried after the manner of 
the faithful was a privilege, which belonged to none but such.—This 
office of burial belonged only to the Fideles or Communicants, that is, 
such as died either in full communion of the Church, or else if they 
were excommunicate, were yet in a disposition to communicate, by 
accepting and submitting to the rules of penance and discipline of the 
Charch.’’* 

If it should be said, that the Canons and Rubrick are at variance 
with each other on the subject of burial, we may reply that the Ru- 
brick evtends the rule of the Canon, but does not contradici it. The 
Canons direct a Clergyman to use the office of burial for any but 
excommunicates; the Rubrick, for any but excommunicates, unhap- 
tized persons, and suicides. The Rubrick extends the rule of the 
Canon, asa latter law may rightly, and, perhaps, of necessity do; but 
is not contradictory toit. It does not say that the burial service should 
be used for excommunicates, which the Canons say should not be 
used, Cases were excepted in 1661, which were not expressly ex- 
cepted in 1604; but in such additions there isno contradiction or in- 
consistency. The exception of persons unbaptixed by a lawful minis- 
ter, is so far from being contradictory to the exception of excommu- 
cates, that it is rather included in it, in as much as the term excommu- 
nicates may be understood to mean all persons out of communion with 
the Church. But the Kubrick of 1661 removed the ambiguity of 
such involved meaning by the additional cases. The necessity for 
adding the case of persons unlaplized by a lawful minister, in sup- 
port of the unity of the Church, existed in a much greater degree in 
16061, after those numerous and extraordinary deviations from the 
doctrine and discipline of the Church of England, which took place 
on the dissolution of the Church and the Monarchy. 

It may, perhaps, be said that the Clergy are accustomed to use the 
Marrisge service for persons not in communion with the Church, and 
why not the office of Burial? For avery plain reason: because 
they are forbidden by the Rubrick to use the one, and not forbidden 
to use the other; and because the use of the Marriage service for 
Dissenters is not in any respect contrary to the constitution of the 
Charch of England, as the use of the burial service for Dissenters is, 
when claimed and defendedas a right. For 

The argument in the Judgment and the justice of the decision de- 
pend on the proof that a lawful minister is not essential to Baptism ; 
a doctrine that rests not on the general law and constitution of the 
Church of England, (to which it is most adverse,) but on popish pe- 
riods amd authorities, irregular usages, and obsolete customs. The- 


»™ 





* Bingham’s Antiquities, B, XXIII, Ch. IIT. § 23. 
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doctrine is adverse to the general law and constitution of the Church 
of England, because it is contrary to the Articles and Rubrick, which 
are Acts of Parliament, as well as Acts of the Church, and to the 
12th Article of the Convocation in 1575, which is fully declaratory of 
the sense of the Church. The doctrine contended for (that the per- 
son administering is not essential to Baptism) is full of inconsisten- 
cies, but none more glaring than this, that a lawful minister is ad- 
mitted to be essential to Marriage and to Burial, but not essertial to 
the Sacrament of Baptism. If it be matter of indifference, who 
administers one Sacrament, it must also be indifferent, who adminis- 
ters the other; who officiates in the daily ordinances of divine ser- 
vice; who performs all the several functions of the ministry in the 
Church. And then what becomes of an established Ministry, an 
established Church, an established Government ? for the Church is a 
part of the constitutional Government of England. But of this and 
other consequences of “‘ the Judgment” more hereafter, in a subsequent 
part of these Reflections. I proceed now to account for the minister- 
pretation of the word ‘‘ unbaptized”” in the Rubrick to the Burial 
service. 

III. The Articies and Canons are the general law of the Church 
ef England; the Rusricx, her special directory, a Clergyman’s 
guide and interpreter in his publick duties. The language of such 
interpreter may be'expected to be delivered in the most clear and 
intelligible terms, in words of ordinary and appropriate meaning, and, 
as little as possible, subject to ambiguities. The Rubrick has now 
been composed, and in the use of the Church, for more than two cen- 
turies, and acted upon in all its parts for more than a century and a 
half. Among the latest additions to it was the insertion of the addi- 
tienal cases of exception to the use of the office of burial, in the revi- 
sal of 1661. Itis almost incredible that the Clergy, in following this 
rule of their duties, should have hitherto been accustomed to take any 
very significant part of itin a wrong sense. Yet this must have been 
the case in their acceptation of a word of daily use, and of significa- 
tion eminently professional, if Mr. Wickes was mistaken in the sense 
of the word ‘‘ unbaptized” in the Rubrick to the burial service. 

The new meaning ascribed to it by the Arches’ Court of Canter- 
bury, I have endeavoured to shew, in the preceding parts of these 
Reflections, not to be well founded. It may throw some light on 
the subject before us, to notice the species of interpretation, by which 
the term ‘ unbaptized” has been divested of its proper ecclesiastical 
sense. By the ecclesiastical sense of a word, I mean, especially, the 
sense of our own Church. 

“* The plain simple import of the word “‘ unbaptized” in its general 
sense, and unconnected with the Rubrick, is obviously a person not 
** baptized at all, not initiated into the Christian Church. p. 10. Such 
being the general meaning of the word in its ordinary application 
and use, and standing unconnected with this particular law, is there 
any thing in the law itself, in its context, that varies or limits its 
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meaning ?” p. 11. 
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If I mistake not, there is a great deal in both,—the Jaw and i 
context,—to limit the meaning of the word ‘* unbaptised.” I[t is 
some importance to remark, that the simple, general, ee alist 
meaning of words is seldom the same as their ordinary and appropr: ° te 
meaning; and that the signification of words must be cetermined 
by their. context, by the custom of the writer, who uses them, by the 
common usage of that part of learning or science, in which they are 
employed ; so that medical, forensick, and ecclesiastical terms be 
interpreted in their respective and accustomed senses. It is sufficient 
therefore, to observe for our present purpose, that ** unbaptized” being 
an ecclesiastical term, and employed as such in the rubrick, is not 
used! generally, but in its appropriate and ecclesiastical sense, limited 
by the /aw, (the rubrick) in which it is used; by the persons, (the 
Ministers,) to whom it is adressed ; and the constitution and discipline 
of the Church, (an episcopal church,) of whose liturgy this law is a 
part. What it isin the constitution and discipline of an episcopal Church, 
in the Ministers of an episcopal Charch, and in this particular law of 
an episcopal Church, hak limits the meaning of the words Faptizxed 
and unlaptized to the act of a lawful Minister, I trust (after all that 
has been said in the preceding pages) it is unnecessary here to particu- 
Jarize. Our answer, therefore, to the question before-mentioned will 
be, if the primary and abstract meaning of these words be one thing, 
their secondary and ecclesiastical meaning must be another. If the 
abstract meaning of ** vnbaptized” be not Laptized at all, its ecclesi- 
astical sense, that is, the sense of the rubrick, is not baptized by an 
eprscopal or lawful Mintster. 

The meaning of the word ‘‘ unbaptised” is also limited in the con- 
text by its relation to the term excommunica‘es, which signifying in its 
ecclesiastical sense, persons lawfully excluded from the unity of the 
Church, requires that its relative term, unhaptised, be understood to 
mean persons not lawfully admitted into the unity of the Church. 

2. The abstract interpretation of ordinary and appropriate terms 
leads to the misapplication of general and abstract senses, and to the 
confounding of ecclesiastica) and civi} rights. 

To bury, oe language of the Church of England, is, to bury 
according to the Church office of burial, as to Laptise is to christen 
according to the church offices of baptism. Both terms necessarily 
imply the lawfal usages of the Church. Not to bury, in its simple 

and abstract sense, is, to exclude altogether from the rite of burial. 
But this is not the sense in which Mr, Wickes could be said to refuse 
to tury the child, who was baptized by a Dissenter. He refused to 
use the office of burial for the child. But the child was buried in the 
Church-yard, and, it seems, with his permission ; for he received the 
fee of ‘burial. This distinction ts unfortunately omitted almost 
throughout tbe judgment, greatly, in appearance, to the disadvantage 
of Mr. Wickes. Yo this want of distinction must be ascribed the 
charge of inhumanity, and the following observation: ‘* The general 
“© Jaw is, that burial is to be refused to no person. This is the law, 
‘* not only of the English Church; ‘this is the law, not only of all 
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*€ Christian Churches; but it seems to be the law of common huma- 
*‘ nity.” To exclude altogether from the rite of burial, which this 
observation, and the strong language i in p- 33, 42, 43, appear to im- 
pute to Mr. Wickes, would certainly be contrary to every principle = 
humanity. But the law of common humanity is not concerned i 

our present subject. The rubrick does not say, that snbaplined pierbode 
shall be refu-ed burial, but that they shall not be buried according te 
the office of the Church ;—the ensuing office of burial shall not be 
** used for them ;"—the office of burial is refused to them, because 
not having been admitted into the Church by episcopal baptism, or by 
confirmation, asat the restoration, they are not members of the Church, 
and, of course, have no right to the privileges of Church communion, 
or fo any office of the Church, that is not evjoined bylaw. Dissenters 
have, or may have, their own cemeteries, as well as their own meeting- 
houses, and forms of worship. The rubrick does not forbid them to 
be buried after their own way. It does not forbid burial, even in the 
Church-yard, to any one. And, prebably, no Clergyman, if requested, 
would refuse to allow the corpse of a Dissenter to be committed to the 
earth, with the decency and respect that is due to a fellow-creature, 
His only objection is to the violation of the Jaw in the rubrick by using 
a Church vifice for one, who is nota member of the Church. Mr. 
Wheatley long ago proposed * as the bést way of putting an end to 
the controversy, to desire those that have separate places of worship, to 
have separate places for burial too, or at least to be content to put their 
dead into the ground without requiring the prayers of the lawful 


Minister.” But this proposal is considered in the Judgment, (p. 42.) 
as ‘* making the law,—as intolerant,—and a proof of intemperance 
and mistaken zeal.” The Dissenters themselves seem to have thought 


, 
; 
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differently of this proposal, if we may judge of their sentiments, in 
general, by their conduct in the single town of Carmarthen, where the 
Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists particular and genera], and 
Quakers, have each their separate burying-ground. 

*¢ Why are they to be excluded from the rites of the Church, as far 
as their consciences will allow them to partake of them?” p, 43. 

Such a partial and capricious compliance with the act of uniformity, 
and with the discipline of the Church, as their consciences migbt allow, 
would, I apprehend, be perfectly inconsistent with every principle of 
charch government, and with the soiicitade, by which the Charch and 
the laws have endeavoured to maintain the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace. 

**' No, says Mr, Wheatley, let them be content to put their dead 
‘¢ into the ground without requiring fhe prayers of a minister. Now, 
‘* passing over the unfeeling spirit of this passage, which is little con- 
sonant either to christian charity er common humanity, and which 
** spirit, it may safely and confide ontly be asserted, does not accord 
¢ with the general feeling and sentiments of the Clergy of the Charch 
** of England, yet in this respect, Mr. Wheatley again seems to be 
** rather unsound in his law. Ifby ground” is meant the consecrated 
Church-yard,—* either the person is baptized or not baptized: if he 
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** is baptized, the Canon enjoins the service; the rubrick does not 
exclude the person from burial: if he is not baptized, by what au- 
“* thority isthe Minister to direct him to be putinto the Church-yard, 
“* or is he to be put into the church yard at all? The Church-yard is 
‘* for the burial of the parishioners, who may be lawfully buried in 
** it: it is consecrated ground,—consecrated for the use of the establish- 
«« ed Church; persons are not entitled to burial there, who are not 
*€ entitled to burial atall.” p. 43. 

The rubrick excludes no human creature from lurial, not even sui- 
cides. Their single exclusion froin the church-yard is the act of our 
municipal, not our ecclesiastical law. If, therefore, all may be ad- 
mitted to burial there, who may be admitted to burial at all, the 
Minister does not appear to transgress his duty, who permits the 
corpse of a Dissenter to be buried in the Church-yard without the 
burial service.* 

‘€ The church-yard is consecrated for the use of the established 
«* Church.” This is an unexpected concession from any advocate for 
the burial of dissenters in the church-yard with the church office of 
burial. For if the church-yard ought to be confined to the established 
Church, how much rather the church office of burial ? To be in com- 
munion and conformity with the established Church, gives a title to 
the use of church offices. But common humanity is a sufficient title 
to interment; and the rubrick does not forbid it in the church-yard. 
The child was accordingly buried in the church-yard. Inhumanity, 
therefore, is not chargeable on the church of England, nor on Mr. 
Wheatley, nor on Mr. Wickes. 

I am persuaded the Dissenters do not impute our refusal of a church 
office to an ‘ unfeeling spirit, nor to any want of charity :” because a 
very large body of Dissenters from the Church of England, the Pres- 
byterians, and possibly others, use no office of burial. ‘* In 
** Scotland, the Kirk has no burial service. They take the 
** body to the grave in procession, and the Minister attends, but 
“«* does no more than the rest ; and they lay the body in the grave, as 
** we do an infant’s that has never been baptized. At least it was so 
** in one, avery solemn one, that I attended, of a Minister of the 
Kirk.t 
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* The first sentence of the consecration prayer (which though not 
part of the Liturgy, shews at least thesense of the learned compiler,) 
seems to have had no other distinction in view, but the difference 
between man and least; and no other object but the preservation of 
the human body from indignities. 

+ Extract from the letter ot a learned friend. 

The information respecting the mode of interment without any 
burial service in Scotland, has been confirmed to me by the communi- 
cation of another learned friend, It appears, also, from the following 
passage of a recent publication, that all burial service is forbidden by 
the directory. ‘* While there (at Hawick) I sauntered into the church- 
‘© yard, and was present at a funeral, Ignorant of their method ef 
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3. Abstract interpretation, by resolving appropriate terms into 
general meanings, not only leads to the misapplication of abstract 
senses, but to the confounding of different principles and rights. 

In opposition to Mr, Wheatley’ s proposal to have separate burying 

grounds, the Judgment thus expostulates. ‘« Is it consistent with the 
‘« liberal spirit of toleration, that because their covsciences will not 
allow them to join the Church in the form of administering the 
Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, (for they hold them 
to be the Sacraments) therefore, they may nct join the Church in 
the ceremonies of marriage, or of burial, for they hold those to be 
ceremonial only ? Surely this would be departing entirely from the 
principles of the established Church.” p. 42. 
They do join the Church in the ceremony of marriage.—But may 
we not, in return, ask, is it just, is- it consistent with the regard that 
is due to the established Church, and to that precedency, which the 
laws have given her, that so much tenderness should be shown to 
the consciences of Dissenters, and so little to the consciences of the 
established Clergy ? It appears to me to be perfectly consistent with 
the toleration-act, that they, who are not in communion with the 
Church, and, therefore, do not conform to the rubrick in duties 
which it requires, should have no claim to the use of offices, which it 
forbids. For the toleration-act was not meant to supersede the act of 
Uniformity, except in pains and penalties. ‘Lhe rubrick does not for- 
bid the use of the marriage service for Dissenters ; (the municipal law 
requires it, and they partake of it ;) but it does forbid the use of the 
burial service for any that are not baptized in conformity with the laws 
of the Church. 

** Surely this would be departing entirely from the principles of the 
** established Church. Its principle is, &c.” 

The principles of the established Church are the ground upon which 
I have been endeavouring to establish a proof that a lawful minister is 
essentialto Laptism in the Church ; and, therefore, that the word uwn- 
baptised in the rubrick meaus, not baptized by a lawful minister. The 
principles of the established Church have led me to the conclusion, 
that they who renounce communion with the Church, have no right 
to church offices, except in the marriage ceremony, which is both a 
civil and a religious rite, and is considered by the municipal law as a 
civil contract. Opposite conclusions cannot be drawn from the same 
principles, It is a matter, therefore, of great moment not only to the 
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interment, their being no minister to attend, nor any religious exer- 
** cise performed on these occasions, | said to some of the by-standers, 
** your funerals are soon over. An old woman, mere loquacious than 
‘* the rest, soon discovered I was from England, and gave me to under- 
stand, that prayers on these occasions could be of no use to the dead. 

Since the above was written, I have examined the Directory 
** on this subject, and find the Church of Scotland strictly forbids all 
** religious services on these occasions.” (Rowland Hil!’s Journal, 


p. 12.) 
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subject before us, but to the general interests of the Church, that her 
primary, constituent principles should not be confounded with others 
that are not primary or constituent. It is greatly to be regretted, (and 
it can never be too often urged on the attention of the Clergy and the 
publick,) that the constituent principles of the Church of England are 
not introduced into some of the earliest lessons of public and domestic 
education. 


(To le concluded in the Appendix to the present volume.) 
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Mr. Gruttan’s Speech on the Catholic Question. 
Sir,—Iniperial Ireland has travell'd thus far, 
And in person, behold her, appears at your bar, 
Will you dare di-appoint her? Js that what you feel 
For her name, fate and faith, blood and treasure, and zeal, 
For ber four m:dlions loan, two to absentees paid, 
Her stx millions revenue, ten millions of trade ? 
Will you, can you dismiss her abruptly ? Ono; 
Engiand’s instinct and interest forbid her to go, 








Stn—We may be outnumber’d ; but things of a day, 
Evanescent majorities, hasten away, 
With Ministers, more evanescent than they. 
J have fought with, and beat them, at terrible odds, 
But the cause was the cause of the people, and God's : 
For God, I assure you, on certain authority, 
Was always with me and his chosen minority. 
In the year eighty-nine, did not Ireland evince 
Love, Joyalty, bounty, and zeal for the Prince? 
And did not she give him—what was not her own— 
While his Father was living, the sceptre and throne ? 
And can Ireland f rget how the Prince was delighted, 
And with what gracious promise the boon was requited * 
And did she not hope, from this mark'd predilection, 
In whatever she asked to be safe from rejection ? 
Yes she did, and she gave to her wishes full scope, 
She encourag’d the Joyal and confident hope, 
That the GREAT COMING HOUR of the deathof the Kine, 
Would to Ireland unqualified happiness bring. 
The hope of that GREAT ComING HOUR brightly beam’d, 
And, sedactively brilliant, it warm'd as it gleam’d ; 
Ireland follow’d the vision with eager delight, 
It enlighten’d the gloom of the desert and night, 
Like a will with a wisp through the wilderness Jed, 
Over wastes wide and barren, with darkness o'erspread, 
To the long promis'd land, where this phantom so fair, 
@f Fairu, PrRinceix bairu, evanesc’d into air. 
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Sir—I will not believe it : I will have an act, 
And a miracle, too, to establish the fact. 
Sir, when Ireland is conquered, I see the French cavalry 
Trampling freedom and fields, amidst ruin and revelry ; 
Nothing, ‘th en, from destruction this kingdom can save, 
So I'll give you an me over her grave ; 
“* Here England and all that remains of her lie. 
‘* All was lost, and she'd nothing to do but to die ; 
“© Taxation the loss of America cost her, 
*¢ And then she disqualified Ireland, and lost her.” 
Sir, the House their own powers over-rate and mistake, 
Sir, they cannot make laws that God cannot make ; 
My opinion’s decided and never can vary, 
That God cannot make laws, which I cal! arbitrary. 
There are two kinds of law, laws of God and of Man, 
And they both should be formed on a popular plan ; 
On the former I think, tho’ I don’t mean to flatter, 
6. ge all the merit and use of the latter. 
But when freedom and God are both left in the lurch, 
Freedom banish’d the State, and God turn’d out of church; 
When establishments rest on exclusion’s cone end, 
To their centre of gravity all things will tend ; 
And Ged who's the friend of the Catholic cause, 
Will, I know his intention, assert bis own laws. 
And will beat down the banner of Protestant pride, 
Tho’ an army of mitres contend on your side. 

Sir, I Move,**** 
— <a —-— 


®u! had we some bright little Isle of our own, 
Ina blue summer ocean, ar off and alone ; 
‘Where a leaf never dies in te still-bloo ning bowers, 
And the bee banquets on through a whole year of flowers. 
W here the Sun loves to pause 
With so fond a delay, 
That the night only draws 
A thin veil o’er the day ; 
Where simply to feel that we breathe, that we live, 
Is worth the best joy that life elsewhere can give ! 


There with souls ever ardent and pure as the clime, 
We should love, as they loved in the first golden time, 
The glow of the sun-shine, the balm of the air, 
Would steal to our hearts and make all summer there; 
With affection, as free 
From decline as the bowers ; 
And with hope like the bee, 
Living always on flowers ; 
Our life should resemble a long day of light, 
And our death come on holy, and calm as the night. 
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FROM THE LIVERPOOL COURIBE 

Haut to the era now rising in glory, 

Bright as the sun- beam that gladdens the sky ! 
Hail to the chiefs ever honour'd in story, 

W hose valour has forced the proud despot to fly! 
Lo! Europe, amidst the tremendous commotion, 

Is freed from the shackles that fetter’d her form ; 
And joyfully turns to the Isle of the Ccean, 

Which alone has bravely weather’d the Storm! 
P; oud be the day of their happy re-union, 

Long may its laurels and olive entwine, 
Heralds of peace and of friendly communion ! 

Promise and pledge for the good of mankind ! 
Is there a Briton whose eye does not glisten, 

Wet with the drops of a rapturous tear? 
Is there who turn away sad as they listen, 

Whilst the exulting shout pierces their ear ? 


Few are their numbers and their machinations, 
Ever as now disappointed shall find, 

Whilst loudly re-echoes the shout of the nation— 
“ Down with the Tyrant—and peace to mankind.” 


Liverpool, Nov. 29. A. B. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our worthy correspondent from Towcester is informed, that his 
patriotic song having already been extensively circulated in print, 
cannot, in consistency with our plan, be inserted in this work, 


In answer to the author of ‘* Last Trifles in verse,” we have to 
ebserve, that we do not recollect ever to haye seen his Poem, and we 
have searched for it in vain. 


TO OUR READERS. 


The Appendix to vol. xlv. of the AntisacoBin Review, contain 
ing a copious Index, and a Table of Contents to the volume ;—a con- 
clusion of all the unfinished articles, in this and the preceding num-< 
bers, with Communications from Correspondents, &c. will be pub- 
lished on the first of February, 1814, 





APPEN DiX 


To 
Vor, XLV. 


OF THE 


Antijacobin Review. 


Marsh’s Review of Sir G. Barlow’s Administration. 
(Continued from p. 564.) 


WE left Sir George Barlow, at the close of our last article on 
the subject, in the singular situation of the apparent supporter 
of two men, against whom a criminal process had been institut- 
ed, and who were speedily to be brought to trial in the Supreme 
Court, at the seat uf his government. We say the apparent 
supporter, because he interposed fis authority in a way wholly 
unsanctioned by precedent, and, if not expressly condemned by 
law, most assuredly at variance with every principle of justice. 
Sir George Barlow, at this time, was the represeniative of the 
Sovereignty, or supreme power, within the sphere of his 
government. He, therefore, stood, with regard to criminal 
prosecutions, in the precise situation of the King, in whose 
name, it is well known, all criminal prosecutions are conducted. 
If, then, he took any part, in the prosecution of men, charged 
with the crimes of fraud and forgery, with crimes pregnant 
with danger to numerous individuals, productive of wide- 
spreading ruin, and destructive of commercial confidence,--- 
Crimes, which, in the mother country, are seldom considered 
fit objects of Royal mercy—the only part which he could take, 
with any consistency of character, without disgrace, indeed, to 
the high station which he held, and even without a sacrifice of 
that duty which attached to him, as protector of the laws, was 
to direct a public pros¢cution, at the expence of the govern- 
ment, to be instituted “Against such atrocious offenders, and to 
order the law-officers of that.government to conduct it. This 
was what he ought to have done, bad he done any .thing; but 
what did SirG. Barlow ? He lent his “ support-and counte- 
nance to the criminals; “he threw the sword of authority 
into the scale” of crime; he ordered the law officers 
Apprnpix. Antigac. Rev. Vol. 45, X x 
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to defend the criminals; and besides threatening the men who 
had stood forwards to bring them to justice, with a counter- 
prosecution, “ the law-officers had received Sir George Barlow’s 
instructions to proceed against two of the principal witnesses, 
foran alleged perjury hefore the commissioners ;”—and all 
these proceedings were begun “ in the midst of the examina- 
tions that were going on against Reddy Row.” Is there an 
individual, endowed with reason, who, on reading this plain 
statement of facts, cau entertain the shadow of a doubt, that 
the object of these proceedings, as well as their direct and 
necessary tendency, wes to defeat the prosecution of Reddy 
Row, and his accompli ce, and, consequently, to defeat the ends 
of justice ?—If this wer: eimputable to mere inadvertence, it would 
be difficult to characterize the imbecility of the individual, in 
whose hands the wisdom of the cabinet of Leadenhall Street 
had deposited tlie reins of government. But if it were part of 
a system, the imbecility would be sunk in the profligacy of the 
_act, and Reddy Row would not have been the only culprit who 
should have been made amenable to the calls of justice. 

Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Parry, and Mr, Abbott, who had been 
deputed by the rest of the creditors, to conduct this prosecu- 
tion, justly fearing the effect of this extraordinary interposition 
of the government, in behalf of the criminals, presented a 
“respectful remonstrance to Sir George Barlow on the subject. 


«© They complained in their own names, as individual creditors, 
and as delegates from a large proportion of the claimants, against the 
proceedings which, during the examinaftons of the witnesses against 

Reddy Row and Anandah Row, the law officers of the government had 

commenced against two of those witnesses. They submitted, with 
great humility, ‘ whether such proceedings might not tend entirely 
_* to discourage natives from coming forward to question any claims, 
* however unfounded.” They also suggested, cetiainly not without 
foundation, their apprehensions, ‘ that when it should be generally 
‘ known, that Reddy Row, although bound over to take his trial 
* for a most atrocious fraud, was, notwithstanding, supported by the 
government ; and that the law-officers had been directed to 
prosecute the witnesses that appeared against him ; the evidence 
of native witnesses, who were easily intim‘dated by the authority 
of persons in high situations, would be wholly suppressed.’ ” 


€ 
6 
€ 
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A letter was sent in answer to this proper remonstrance, 
wholly evasive, and no otherwise worthy of notice than as it 
contains an iettittentional admission that the Governor of 
Madras hid no right to inte rfere with the claims of the creditors 
of the nabohs of the Carnatic—by referring the complainants 
te the Governor Gencral, in whom was vested the right of 
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taking eognizance of the acts of the commissioners. The 
prosecutors, in their reply, recalled the attention of Sir George 
Barlow to the real state of the question ;—his interposition in 
a criminal process in a way which tended to defeat the ends of 
justice, and leading to consequences highly injurious to the fair 
creditors, and, ultimately, to the East India Company. They 
requested a copy of the observations which the Advocate- 
General had made on the first remonstrance, “ as they had 
** some reason for believing that the report of the Advocate- 
“* General is not free from inaccuracies and misrepresenta- 
tions.” They then adverted to the awkward situation in which 
this Advocate-General was placed, and very properly considered 
him as “not altogether a fit person to give an opinion on any 
‘ matter in which the interests of the crediturs in general are 
* concerned; that Mr. Anstruther could not be a creditor in 
“ his own right, but as a speculator; that it was known, that 
** many of the purchases in which he was concerned had been 
“ made through Reddy Row or his recommendation ; and that 
“ it might be, therefore, fairly inferred, that he felt more than 
* common interest in the prosecutions which were depending.” 

It might have been naturally expected, that a remonstrance 
so pointed, accompanied by facts so strong, and leading to con- 
clusions so unequivocal, would have recalled the Governor to 
his senses, and have made him retrace his steps. But Sir 
George Barlow was not to be so wrought upon ; his mind 
appears not to%have been constructed like the minds ‘of ordinary 
men; his feelings were of a far different stamp, from the 
feelings of others ; and bis sense of justice and propriety was 
peculiar to himself, unless, indeed, Mr. Advocate -General was 
allowed to partake of it. Perseverance in error, and blindness 
to conviction, are the infallible proofs of a weak mind, if not of 
a bad heart. This counting-house- -viceroy, inflated with power, 
and indignant at the presumption of his subjects in supposing 
him fallible, returned an answer to this representation, in the 
true style of Eastern despotism. He severely reproved them 
“¢ for calling in question the propriety of his orders,” and 
‘** for presuming to discuss the proceedings of the government.” 
Their request for.a copy of Mr. Anstruther’s observations was 
considered as “ an aggravation of their disrespectful conduct,” 
and they were speci: ially cautioned “ that any farther acts of 
** wanton obstruction to those proceedings, or of disrespect to 
“ the authority of the government, will not fail to experience 
** the severest effects of public displeasure,” 

It is dificult to say, whether, ia this proceeding, folly or 
insolence was most remarkable, It displayed the petulant 

eS 
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spleen of a low, ignorant, mind, unable to discriminate, and 
unwilling to bend. Sir George Barlow had sense enough, 
however, to know that the conduct which he censured was not 
disrespectful ; that no obstruction whatever had been given to 
the proceedings in question ; and that, on the contrary, the 
only obstruction discernible in the whole transaction, was the 
obstruction raised by the Governor and his law-officers them- 
selves, to the proceedings of a court of juSfice, and to the trial 
of notorious culprits—No tyrant ever assumed a loftier tone, 
or prescribed to his subjects a more rigid rule of slavery. It 
was the very perfection of Eastern despotism, at once to refuse 
justice, and to stifle complaint. We shall now lay before our 
readers the true state of the question, between the Governor 
and the prosecutors, as it stood at this point of time, and as it 


is clearly explained by Mr. Marsh. 


** Many gentlemen of the Company's service, merchants, and 
other individuals, having advanced money to the nabobs, their fortunes, 
and the fate of their families, became involved in the indemnification, 
slowly, indeed, but at Jast conceded tothem. That indemnification 
had been placed by law out of the reach of the local governor; and a 
board, wholly independent of his authority, appointed to determine on 
its distribution. ‘Througha misconception of his powers, informations 
were laid before him, imputing to one of the claimants frauds and for- 
geries. With an equal misconception of his powers, Sir George Bar- 
Jow, at the suggestion of his law-officers, (themselves participators in 
the disputed claims,) appointed a Committee to inquire into the tran- 
saction. This extraordinary court of Oyer and Terminer,” (thus ap- 
pointed without right, and vested with no authority,) ‘ at which 
those very law-officers sat in judgment, of course acquitted Reddy 
Row ; and, by a strange alternation of character, he was afterwards 
placed in'a Situation of great influence at the Board, ly which his own 
claims, tainted as they were with fraud, were to be decided. 

“* A claim, preferred, indeed, in his ows name, Lut of which the 
principal share had passed ly sale to Mr. Anstruther, was brought into 
question, but supported by the commissioners, though impeached by 
evidence of forgery. A native claimant, with three English creditors, 
who acted under a delegated trast, as well as in protection of their own 
property, instituted criminal proceedings. During the preliminary 
examinations before the magistrate, the law-officers, acting under the 
orders of Sir George Barlow, commenced a_counter-prosecution 
against two of the witnesses, who were in the very act of giving their 
depositions. The creditors with humility complained of the measures 
to which the Governor had been advised to lend the sanction of his 
name and authority, suggesting, though in guarded terms, that he must 
have been induced to interfere in the proceedings then depending by 
the law-officers, whose participation in Reddy Row’s claims had natu- 
rally interested them in his support. 
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** Sach is the genealogy of the faction, to which, by an inverted 
use of the word, the proceedings in the Supreme Court have been 
wickedly attributed. As far as we have hitherto proceeded, the exist- 
ence of such a combination is at least doubtful. Des¢ending lower 
into transactions which must sound so harshly to ears that are 
organized to the chaste tones of equity and justice, probably some 
ground will be furnished for retaliating, and, probably, by the solem- 
nities of legal proceeding, the charge of combination, in which the 
Madras Governor has attempted to involve prosecutors, counsel, wit- 
nesses, juries ; all who preferred their duty to his inclination, or 
breathed a sentiment or expression at variance with his own ; if that, 
indeed, is a combination, of which the end was to obstruct the course 
of public justice, by intimidating witnesses, and menacing prosecu- 
tors ; and if he can be said to be the author or abettor of a combina- 
tion, who has abused the trusts of his appointment, by throwing the 
weight of his authority, and the sword of his office, into a question of 
private property in which he had no concern, and of criminal judica- 
ture, which he was bound to respect.” 


Nor had Sir George Barlow even the miserable plea of igno- 
rance to shield him from censure ; he was warned, by the wis- 
dom and experience of Mr. Petrie, an old member of the council, 
of the course he was pursuing, of the danger he ran, and of the 
injustice he committed. Indeed, who could want caution or 
advice to know the injustice of protecting criminals, and of 
oppressing prosecutors; of intimidating witnesses, and of 
punishing jurymen? There is no degree of stupidity to which 
the human mind can, by any absence of education, or by any 
inveteracy of habit, be reduced, which could render a man in- 
sensible to the ‘impropriety, to the criininality, of such conduct. 
To revolt from a proceeding so flagitious, is not the act of de- 
liberative reason, ’tis the spontaneous impulse of natural jus- 
tice, ’tis the love of right, ’tis the abhorrence from wrong, which 
even the most untaught, the most uneducated, and the most 
simple, of human beings, must feel and acknowledge. That 
his conduct should excite dissatisfaction in the inhabitants of 
Madras, that it ‘should extort reproof, that it should call forth 
animadversion, that it sliowld be censured as improper, and 
even condemned as unjust, was so perfectly natural, that Ma- 
dras must have been exclusively inhabited by stones and stakes, 
gr, (if by animated beings,) by Governors, Advocates-General, 
Solicitors to Government, and Commissioners, if it had not 
raised such feelings, and produced such effects, To suppose, 
that Europeans, and Britons more particularly, could contem- 
plate with calmness and indifference, the open violation of 
private rights, and of public justice, which rendered the secu- 
rity of law, and the protection of government, (the only guaran- 
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tees for the preservation of freedom, property, and life, in a 
civilized state,) nugatory, and of no effect, was to admit a sup- 
position which, it is to be presumed, could be harboured by no 
other mind than that of Sir George Barlow. Men, of character 
unimpeached, of respectability unquestioned, appeal to the laws 
of the land, and to the supreme court of justice, to protect 
their property, which is invaded by fraud and by forgery. Go- 
vernment, instead of affording them that aid, in a cause which 
involves not only a flagrant invasion of private rights, but a 
gross violation of public law, openly stretches out its arm, exerts 
its influence, and employs its authority, to frustrate their laudable 
efforts, and to screen the culprits from the just effects of legal 
vengeance. The aggrieved prosecutors remonstrate with the 
head of the government, on this strange, unexampled, and 
unnatural, application of his authority; and who that had the 
feelings of aman implanted in his bosom; who that gloried 
in the name and character of an Englishman ; who that respected 
law, or venerated justice, would not have remonstrated ? Could 
this miserable man imagine that a British colony was filled with 
such abject slaves, as could only use their pens to praise, their 
tongues to flatter, and their bodies to cringe? That he did 
cherish this vain, this degrading, imagination, his conduct 
seems to demonstrate, for he not only rejected the complaint of 
the prosecutors with disdain. he even made it a crime to have 
preferred such a complaint? In consequence thereof, he con- 
firmed his protection to the criminal, Reddy Row, he not only 
ordered the law-officers of government to defend him, but he 
directed the payment of the expences incurred by such defence, 
to be paid ‘‘ out of the fund which had been appropriated to 
the payment of the creditors,” and over which he had no legal 
controul! The kind of threatening letter which he sent in 
answer to the well-founded, and too temperate (all circumstan- 
ces considered) complaint of the prosecutors, almost imme- 
diately produced an effect, which must have been foreseen, and 
probably, mtended. | Mr. Roebuck, one of the prosecutors, 
* inferring from the tone and language of the lettcr in which the 
Government had denounced their displeasure ‘on any further 
acts of disrespect to their authority,’ that his farther activity in 
the prosecution would fall within the reach of that denuncia- 
tion,” withdrew himself from all concern with it, though a_ 
claimant to a considerable amount. Our readers will probably 
conclude, that this tame acquiescence in the tyrannical man- 
date (for such it virtually was,) of the Governor, had the instan- 
taneous effect of calming the irritable temper of the Governor, 
of quieting his resentment, or, at least, of averting the conse- 
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quences of his enmity. But no such thing; Mr. Roebuck was 
persecuted, with unabated rigour, with unceasing severity; he 
was deprived of his situation, reduced from.affluence to beggary, 
and very soon fell the victim of as vile a persecution as was 
ever devised or executed by tyranny against innocence. 

















‘¢ The severities unjustly inflicted on this gentleman, for tak ing 
steps to protect his property from depredation, and bringing to justice 
a man whose guilt is now acknowledged, even by the Governor of 
Madras himself, reduced him by one blow from affluence to penury. 
When Sir George Barlow revisits his native country” (is he not now in 
England ?) ‘* this abuse of power, it is hoped, wi!] be brought before 
a British jury. It was charged, in one of the counts of the informa- 
tion against Mr. Holland, that, as Governor of Madras, he removed 
a civil servant, Mr. D. Halyburton, from a place of emolument, 
unjustly, and under colour of his authority. This information was 
drawn under the advice of the first lawyer in Westminster Hall, the 
information was not tried, Mr. Holland having absconded.” 













We care not in what manner the system of injustice and 
misrule, which is so ably developed in these pages, be brought 
before a British court of justice; but certain we are, that a 
regard, in the first instance, to the principles of justice, and,. 
secondly, the preservation of our national character, impera- 
tively require that Sir George Barlow’s conduct, in these 
various instances of private wrong and of public injury, should 
become the subject of a solemn investigation, by a competent 
tribunal. And if the Directors of the East India Company 
entertain a proper sense of their duty, cherish the feelings of 
humanity for the victims of oppression, encourage a becoming 
abhorrence from injustice and persecution, or harbour a wish 
to establish their government in the hearts and affections of 
the people, and to hold a fair character in the eyes of sur- 
rounding nations,—and that many of the Directors do so, we 
willingly, and even thankfully, acknowledge—they will become 
the prosecutors in this great cause; they will bring the ques- 
tion before a suitable tribunal ; and they will thus convince 
the natives of { lindést an, their own fellow-subjects, and foreign 
states, that they neither participate in, nor approve, the i iniqui- 
tous practices of their servants. 
On the 10th of October, 1808, the sessions of Oyer and 
Terminer opened at Madras. The Governor, intent on his 
lan for impeaching the credibility of the witnesses against 
Reddy Row and his accomplice, presented a bill for perjury 
against two of them, the moment the grand jary assembled. 
But the facts alledged would not stand the test of imquiry, and 
therefore the bill was thrown out; while a true bill was found 
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against the objects of the Governor’s protection. It is 
here, most material to remark, and our readers are requested to 

y particular attention to the fact, that the grand jury was 
formed with the strictest attention to impartial justice. The 
members were all men of great respectability (a list of them 
is given by Mr. Marsh) and had not the smallest interest, 
direct or indirect, in the claims on the Carnatic; and, as if 
the sheriff, or whatever officer whose duty it was to return the 
jury, had been most anxious to avoid even the semblance of 
leaning to what might be termed the popular side, against the 
Governor, no less than fifteen of the jurymen held places under 
the government, being in the civil service of the Company. 
It will be easily conceded, therefore, that if there could exist 
any prepossession, or any undue bias, in the minds of these 
gentlemen, it must have been favourable to the objects whom 
the government openly countenanced and protected. But, to 
their honour be it said, they did not suffer for a moment the 
ties of interest to supersede the obligations of duty. 

dt was necessary, in this cause, to obtain from the commis- 
sioners, before noticed, certain documents in their office, 
which were wanting to substantiate the charge. The com- 
missioners, however, as if all the constituted authorities had 
combined to defeat the ends of justice, had the daring inde- 
cency to refuse to deliver them. A formal application was, of 
course, made to the court, and was resisted by the law officers 
of the Company, who, as counsel for the prisoners, did no 
more than their duty, and who, as proprieters of the bond 
charged to be forged, listened only to their interest, in labour- 
ing to remove every evidence of their guilt, but who, as the 
legal servants of the government, did any thing but their duty 
im resisting such an application. Nor were these documents 
produced ‘* till they were ordered to be given up by the court, 
after the conduct of the commissioners had been stigmatized 
by one of the judges as an indecent and scandalous obstruction 
of public justice.” 

The court, at this time, consisted of Sir Thomas Strange, 
Chief Justice, Sir Henry Gwillim, and Sir Benjamin Sulivan. 
The latter judge honourably declined to sit on a cause, in the 
issue of which he must feel some interest, as he was himself a 
claimant on that fand which the decision must certainly affect. 
Sir Henry Gwillim had already taken his passage on board the 
first fleet for England, which was not, however, to sail till after 
the trial would be over. Yet, under these circumstances, the 
Chief Justice thought proper to adjourn the sessions for fifteen 
days, the effect of which was, to leave him the sole judge on 
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the bench, to try this cause. And to render this conduct the 
more remarkable, aye and the more suspicious too, the Chief 
Justice was nearly related by marriage, and extremely inti- 
mate with, the Advocate-General, Mr. Anstruther, who made 
SO conspicuous a figure in the whole of these transactions. 
Our readers will not wonder, any more than we do, at the 
reports which this mysterious adjournment—if, indeed, that 
can properly be called mysterious, the end and object of which 
are perfectly intelligible and clear---gave birth to, at Madras, 
where it was suspected, and no pains were taken to conceal the 
suspicion, ** that the adjournment was ordered in compliance 
with the intentions of the government, who were unwilling that 
Sir Hevry Gwituim should sit at the trials, WHosE MANLY 
AND ELEVATED INDEPENDENCE, IN HIS JUDICIAL CHARAC- 
TER, HAD RENDERED HIS HIGH FUNCTION ¥YENERABLE IN 
THE EYES OF EVERY MEMBER OF THE COMMUNITY, NATIVE 
or Evropean.” This is a tribute of justice to a worthy, 
upright, and able judge, to whose knowledge, firmness, and 
integrity, we, too, can bear ample testimony. 

As the characters of no persons who were, in any way, 
engaged in forwarding the purposes of justice, in their refe- 
rence to the avowed objects of Sir George Barlow's protection, 
could escape calumny, it,is not surprising that the Gevernor’s 
agent and secretary, the Mr. Buchan before mentioned, should 
libel the petty jury by whom the eulprits were tried. * The petty 
jury,” says this servile parasite, ** which had been impannelled 
“ for the trial of Reddy Row, was composed, in general, of the 
** Jowest description of European population ; some of them 
“ appeared in court more than once ina degrading state of 
“ drunkenness.” We have the authority of Mr. Marsh for 
the assertion, that this account of the jury is wholly unfounded 
in truth ; he vindicates the character of the Madras juries in 
general from the foul aspersion thus indirectly cast upon them ; 
and adduces, as a strong =e of their knowledge and inte- 
grity, the extreme scarcity of special juries in criminal cases ; 
he subjoins, too, a list of the jury, in question, who, though so 
forcibly stigmatized by the obsequious secretary, appear 
fully as respectable as “himself, and much less likely to suffer 
themselves to be warped by interest, in opposition to duty. 
Indeed, this very jury bad received the special thanks of the 
court for their assiduity, attention, and vigilance, in a very 
intricate arid important case, which had just come before 
them. 

Notwithstanding all the efforts of the government to prevent 
this trial, it came on on the 10th of November; and, netwith- 
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standing all the arts and intrigues employed to discredit the 
witnesses, and to procure a favourable verdict for the prisoners, 
their guilt was established to the satisfaction of a crowded 
court, and proclaimed by the verdict of the jury. During the 
trial, the Chief Justice rejected a picce of very mater ial evi- 

dence, without deigning to assign a reason for such rejection. 
Reddy Row had stated before ” the commissioners, that his 
claims had arisen out of a loan in 1797, to Anwar Ally Kawn, 
who was a renter of Arcot; and he referred for proofs to cer- 
tain accounts, which, if they were actually in existence, must 
have been forged for the purpose. ‘The prosecutors offered to 
prove the falsehood of this pretence, by producing the only 
authentic accounts of Anwar Aliy Kawn’s rentership. The 
judge, however, refused to admit these accounts in evidence. 
Nothing can be more clear, however, that these accounts were 
admissible, and could not legally be rejected. Reddy Row 
preferred a claim which he supported by a pretended account 
of a person who was dead ; the evidence offered to prove this 
account forged, was the production of the only real accounts 
of that person, duly authenticated, by bringing witnesses, who 
were prepared to prove, that the advance asserted to have been 
made by Reddy Row could never have been made. There is 
no instance, we venture to say, on record, in which such docu- 
ments, produced under such circumstances, had ever been 
refused by 2 British court of justice. The actual forgery of 
the litigated bond was proved by two witnesses, the very two 
whom Sir George Barlow had. ordered to be prosecuted for 
forgery, and, although the bill was thrown out, still the counsel 
for the prisoners, both interested in proving the validity of the 
forged instrument, did not blush to produce the bare fact of 
that unprincipled, and profligate prosecution, as sufficient of 
itself to invalidate their testimony ; thus clearly proving, if any 
one could have entertained a shadow of. doubt on the 
subject, “the object of that scandalous and indecent proce~ 


«* The defence being closed, on the 28th of November, the Chief- 
Justice adjourned the court till the 30th, in order that he might have 
time to arrange his notes for the summing up of the evidence. On 
the 30th it was adjourned to the 2d of December, when it was again 
adjourned to the 5th; from that day to the 7th ; and once more to 
the Oth.” 


Where a transaction is so full-fraught with suspicious cir- 
cumstances, every circumstance at all extraordinary becomes 
# matural cause, and a fair object, of suspicion. Why all these 
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adjournments ? They were not usual, they could not be ne- 

cessary; twenty-four hours must have been sufficient for any 
man qualified to act as a judge to arrange his notes of a trial. 

The fact is, that a judge does not make notes, but takes down 
evidence, which evidence he reads to the jury, accompanied 
with his own strictures thereon, and the application of the 
law to the facts proved. ‘This does not require much consi- 
deration, and, at all events, for this purpose only, the interval 
between the 28th and the 30th of November was abundantly 
ample. But if, indeed, it was deemed expedient, or proper, or 
becoming, in the judge, to take the opinions of others on the 
mode in which he should charge the jury; if consultations 
were requisite ; if he found it difficult to reconcile his duty to 
the public with his anxious wish not to displease the Governer, 
nor to oppose the interests of his relative, the Advocate-Gene- 

ra!, unquestionably the time was short enough. If his charge, 
however, be correctly reported, and there is not a shadow of 
reason for doubting the accuracy of Mr. Marsh’s statement, 

it would have been happy for him had he summed up before 
he left the court. For never, surely, was such a deformed 
mass of absurdity in argument, fallacy in statement, ignorance 
in doctrine, and misrepresentation of law, exhibited before a 


jury. 


«« The summing up of the Chief-Justice lasted seven hours. Some 
extraordinary docirines respecting the law of evidence were delivered 
in the course of this address ; amongst others, that the dufters of the 
Durbar, though mere bundles of loose papers, about fifteen inches 
long, and four wide, easily susceptible of interpolation, and kept in 
no custody whatsoever, proved themselves, without imposing on the 
patties who produced them, the necessity of giving any account of the 
place whence they had them, or the custody in which they had been 
kept; in other werds, that slips of paper, disconnected with each 
other, proved themselves as deeds of thirty years standing! On 
another point, the fancy of the Chief-Justice winged a still higher 
flight. For be gravely told the jury, ‘ that the Commissioners had 
the exclusive cognizance of ail maiters connected with the claims 
which they were investigating ; that his Majesty's Court of Jadi- 
‘ calure was not competent to try any question involving the forgery 

of a bond which those Commissioners had pronounced to be au- 

thentic ; but that, whatever the verdict of the jury might be, the 

Commissioners ought to recommend the bond to the Commissioners 

in England, if they in their judgment deemed it to be genuine!’ ” 


c 


Never, surely, was so preposterous a doctrine laid down by a 
judge ; never was utégered a proposition more repugnant tq 
common sense. ‘The Commissioners for settling the claims 
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in the Carnatic were appointed solely for civil purposes ; their 
jurisdiction did not extend to criminal acts. They could pro- 
nounce on the validity or invalidity of claims, and examine 
evidence for that purpose, but here their jurisdiction ended ; 
and the criminal jurisdiction of the ordinary judges remained 
wholly untouched by any provisions of the act under which the 
Commissioners were appointed. The Commissioners them- 
selves disclaimed all such powers, for when théy chose to con- 
sider the prosecution of Reddy Row as a conspiracy, they did 
hot pretend to prosecute the conspirators themselves, though 
their acts related to matters connected with the claims which 
they were investigating; for they informed the magistrate, 
“© that they had recommended it to the Governor in Council, 
“ to direct the Jaw-officers to inspect the proceedings, with a 
“* view to a prosecution against Paupiah.” Nor was this opi- 
nion confined to the Commissioners, it extended to the Go- 
vernment itself; otherwise, Sir George Barlow would not 
have ordered the prosecution of two witnesses for their evi- 
deuce “on matters connected with the claims” which the 
Commissioners were “ investigating,” in the Supreme Court, 
nor would the law-officers of the Company have advised such 
prosecution. But the judge wished to invest the Commis- 
sioners with wfallibility ; to make them judges en dernier re- 
sort; to allow no appeal from their jurisdiction; so that what- 
ever instruments they should declare to be authentic, were not 
to have their authenticity impeached, though credible wit- 
hesses were prepared to prove them forged! This was a libel 
on the British Legislature, for passing an act vesting men with 
such extraordinary powers. If the judge’s logic had been law, 
men had nothing more to do than to exercise their ingenuity 
in the fabrication of securities; if they escaped detection, they 
could suffer no punishment; if they succeeded, they would 
make their fortunes at the expence of the lawful creditors of 
the Nabobs; and the Commissioners for settling the claims in 
the Carnatic would have had plenty of work to last them their 
lives! Pretty advice, too, this Judge gave to these Commis- 
sioners ; to recommend as authentic, bonds which had been 
proved to he forged! Was ever such advice delivered 
by a British Judge? If the Commissioners had followed it, 
they would have deserved to be crimi inally prosecuted for a 
conspiracy to cefraud the legal creditors. 

The Judge himself, however, was so ashamed of his dies 
trine, and well he might be! that he thought proper to dis- 
avow it! 

*“ When this doctrine, in a subsequent stage of the proceedings, 
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was commented on by thé late Sir Benjamin Sullivaa, one of the 
Judges of the Court, he was interrupted by the Chief-Justice, whe 
expressly disavowed it, This was a most singular circumstance. Tag 
WORDS HAD BEEN TAKEN DOWN BY ONE OF THE COUNSEL, AS 
WELL AS BY THE SHOKT-HAND WRITER, AND NEARLY FORTY 
PERSONS WHO WERE PRESENT CONCURRED IN THEIR RECOLLBC- 
TION OF THE FACT. THE DOCTRINE WAS TOO REMARKABLE NOT 
TO HAVE MADE AN IMPRESSION @N THE MEMORIES OF ALL WHO 


WERE PRESENT.” 


It was, indeed, and as Mr. Marsh himself was present, and 
was, probably, the counsel who took down the words, we have 
not the smallest doubt of the accuracy of the statement. But 
we must now revert to our preceding remarks respecting the 
extraordinary adjournments of the session from time to time, 


“* During the trial, the Chief-Justice had ling consultations with 
Sir George Barlow. To the opinion of Sir George, as to the innocence 
of Reddy Row, he paid the readiest deference, To the expediency of 


deterring the prosecutors from the further pursuit of justice, Ly some 


marked and striking visitation of the Governors displeasure, he gave 
his cordial assent.’ 

What a strange sense of the duty of a judge must this Chief 
Justice have entertained! If there was one man in the whole 
country, whose presence he ought, during this trial, to have 
most studiously avoided, that man was the very person whom 
he chose to visit, and not only to visit, but to consult ; because 
he knew that Sir George Barlow had taken an active, and an 
unjustifiable, part, in the proceedings relating to the trial. And 
on what did he consult hiin ?---on the trial “itself, and on the 
innocence of the party, whose guilt had been rendered apparent 
to a most respectable grand jury, and whose guilt, therefore, 
was more probable than his innocence; nor does he stop here, 
for he prejudges the culprit, and, inste ad of waiting for legal 
evidence, and the verdict of a sworn jury, he decides on the 
apse dixit of the Governor ! He goes still further, and consents, 
not only that the course of public justice shall be obstructed, 
but that an act of the grossest tyranny and oppression shall be 
committed, with that view, that men should be punished for 
appealing to the laws of their country against two atrocious 
criminals!!! And was this judge an Englishman ? had he 
ever breathed English air, studied English law, contemplated 
the English constitution, or examined the duties of an Loglish 
judge? Weare lost in astonishment at this recitai of facts, 
and were they not stated on such truly respectable authority as 
that of Mr. Marsh, we should be loth to give credit to them. 
The Chief Justice ought to have known, that it was his boundea 
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duty to dismiss from his mind, as far as possible, all that he 
had heard or witnessed, on the sabject of this trial, before 
he took his seat on the Bench ; all prepossession, all prejudice, 
should have been thrown aside; and his mind should have 
been a perfect blank, ready to receive impressions only from 
the evidence to be examined before him. On this subject 
there cannot be two opinions; any more than there can be 
‘two opinions of the condyct ef the Governor, who would have 
been equally culpable, had Reddy Row been as innocent as 
he was proved to be guilty; for he had no right whatever to 
‘interfere, directly or indirectly, with the proceedings of a eri- 
minal court, much less to obstruct the course of justice. 


‘¢ The a yoernaee of the Court for nine days, after the evidence 
for the crown and the defence had been closed, was aitributed to the 
indisposition of the judge. Yet this indisposition, which dispersed 
for so long an interval the jury who had to decide on a momentous 
issue, did not prevent the chief justice from attending 2 public dinner 
given by General Macdouall on the 30th of November; nor from 
holding a long interview on the subject of the triais with Mr. Bu- 
chan, the Secretary of government, on Saturday the 3d of December. 

‘* These observations,” pursues Mr. Marsh, ‘* are not unseason- 
able, since Sir George Barlow has had recourse in his justification to 
the opinions of the judge, on the merits of these trials. But not- 
withstanding all the paraded impartiality ascribed to him,” (ascribed, 
as our readers have seen, in direct violation of truth) ‘“ candid and 
judicious minds, examining his demeanour at a distance, and with 
feelings sobered by time and reflection, will observe that he was beset 
with diffigulties, with which it calls for no common effort of human 
virtue to struggle,” (The man who could feel any difficulty in the 
due discharge of his duty on such an occasion, must surely have been 
very ill qualified for the office of a judge.) ‘‘ The participation of Mr. 
Anstruther, his near relation, in the very Lond which those prosecutions 
discredited ; the total loss of reputatioa in which that gentleman would 
have Leen involved, hy averdict which would expose the imprudence of 
the advice he had given to the government ; and protally the political 
yesults to be apprehended from the disgrace and discomfiture of that 
government, if a verdict was given adverse ty its wishes; all these 
might, and certainly did, communicate an unperceived bias to his opi- 
nicns. Some weight, however, must be deducted from these opi- 
nions, when it is recollected that, so far from receiving the concur- 
rence of Sir Benjamin Sullivan, the other judge of the Court, they 
were fully disavowed by that upright magistrate, after an attentive exa- 
mination of the evidence.” 


It has before been remarked, that, as the Governor could 
not procure the acquittal of the culprits, he maguanimously 
resolved to punish the prosecutors, 
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‘© It may now be pertinently asked, of what crime were the prose- 
eutors of these indictments guilty ? For punishment, in the natural 
order of reasoning, pre-supposes guilt. It is a fact pow on record, 
that Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Maitiand, and Mr. Parry, were punished, 
and with great severity, by Sir George Barlow, for the bare offence 
of having carried on this and other prosecutions. Let not this 
prominent feature of his administration be forgotten. Half the 
virtues of his character, and half the merits of his policy, will be 
excluded from our estimate, if this matter is torpidly considered, or 
hastily discussed.” 


We are now arrived at a strange epoch i in the history of this 
singular transaction. On the one hand, the culprits have been 
convicted but not punished ; on the other, the prosecutors have 
been punished but not tried, nor even heard. If this be wot a 
complete inversion of justice, we shall be glad to learn from the 
ingenious Mr. Buchan what is so. But strange as all this will 
appear to our English readers, occurrences equally strange 
remain yet to be narrated. Nor will we leave the subject till 
we have sifted it tothe bottom. If the offending parties escape 
without their just desert, the blame shalbno more be attribut- 
ed to us, than to Mr. Marsh himself, for with him, under the 
banners of justice, so long as we shall have strength sufficient 
to hold a pen, we will undauntedly ask the judge who tried 
this important cause, how he dared to leave such offenders at 
large, after their guilt had been established by the verdict of a 
jury ?, Whether in so doing, he conformed, as far as circum- 
stances permitted, with the practice of the Court’ of King’s 
Bench? Whether, such outrageous lenity had the sanction 
either of law or justice? And whether he was not influenced 
to display it by the solicitations of his relation, Mr. Anstruther, 
and by the wishes of his friend, Sir George Barlow ?—Whatever 
the motive of the judge’s conduct, in this instance, might be, 
its effect was such as must have been expected. Another bill 
of indictment was preferred against Reddy Row, and one of 
his witnes es, one Batley, whose evidence, in the-opinion of 
the Chief Justice, ought to have counterbalanced the evidence 
of eighteen natives, for a cheat and conspiracy against Venai- 
gum Moodelliar, in persuading him to take a forged bond in 
pyment of a debt due to him from Reddy Row, which bond, 
Batley declared he knew to be genuine and urged him to 
acceptit. 


It isa memorable fact, that these villains, notwithstanding res 
peated applications for their commitment, and judgment against them, 
were suffered to be at large on their recognizances ; as if it were 
necessary to shew, by public example, that guilt and punishment, an 
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association essential to the efficient administration of criminal law, 
might be disconnected in the persons of criminals who were fortunate 
enough to have Sir George Barlow for their patron. I will venture 
toassert (a long acquaintance with the natives of India enables me to 
assert it) that nothing could have happened more calculated to tring the 
British /aw, and those entrusted with its execution, into contempt and 
suspicion, Whilst I write this, the remarks of many of the most 
intelligent amongst them are fresh in my memory. They mourned 
the prevalence of the civil authority, in a court which they had been 
taught heretofore to admire, as inaccessible to the intrigues of power. 
They exclaimed that it would be madness to expect an equal measure 
of justice, in suits to which the government might become a party. 
Several natives, concerned in causes actually pending, to which the 
company were parties, through a very obvious misconception identify- 
ing the Governor with the company, withdrew them in mere terror 
of his displeasure. Nor were these sensations removed, when they 
observed English gentlemen severely suffering under the displeasure 
of Barlow, for the offence of prosecuting indictments in the King's 
Court of Jusiice.” 


Thus did Sir George Barlow, by his misconduct in this case, 
succeed in destroying the confidence ‘which the natives had 
hitherto reposed in British laws, and British justice ; while, by 
a misconduct equaliy pernicious, in another case, he shook the 
military security of the country, and almost prepared the 
destruction of the British empire in the East! If stronger 
instances of misrule, whether considered in the abstract, or 
with a reference to their consequences, could occur in the 
administration of a Governor, they must have been such as 
we have never met with in the page of history. But of all the 
wild imaginations which entered the head of this man, it 
surely was the wildest to represent the prosecutors of criminals, 
and thejuries who convicted them, of being actuated solely by 
a factious spirit. This was a charge so perfectly preposterous 
as to justify the belief, that it must have originated in a disorder~ 
ed mind. At least, such is the inference. which we should have 
been tempted to draw from it. ‘To support the charge, however, 
it became necessary not only to suppress an authentic account 
of the trial, but to fabricate a spurious account. This, to be 
sure, was a desperate remedy, and somewhat difficult of applica- 
tion ; but ce n’est que le premier pas qui coute, and, therefore, 
recourse was had to this act of desperation. 


“‘ Apprehending, from the spirit of these transactions, that the 
obloquy thrown by Sir George Barlow on the verdict would be 
followed by misrepresentations and unfair reports of the trial, the 
prosecutors employed a person to take accurate notes of the pro- 
ceedings. This precaution was not superfluous, They found that the 
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law-officers had sent in to the government a false, mutilated, partial, 
account of the trial; suppressing evidence in some parts, in others 
inserting what was never sworn ; an unfaithful epitome in some respects, 
IN OTHERS WHOLLY A WORK OF FICTION. 


In a note on this passage we are informed, that this scandalous 
fabrication has found its way to England, and appears amongst 
the papers printed for the House of Commons, 3. Carnatic 
Debts, No.7, p. 117. ‘* The whole is a scandalous imposition. 
It is @ mutilated abstract of the trial, evidently fabricated for the 
purposes af its authors.’ 

We have interrupted our quotation, for the purpose of making 
one remark on this unprincipled transaction. It is well-known, 
that if any witness who appears before the House of Commons, 
or any of its committees, prevaricate in his evidence, such 
prevarication is justly deemed a contumacious contempt of the 
house, and is immediately followed by imprisonment. Now it 
is certain, that a person may be guilty of prevarication, in 
written, or printed, as well as in parole, evidence ; that, in the 
former instance, indeed, there is more deliberation, and, con- 
sequently, more guilt; and, therefore, it requires a more 
signal display of the displeasure of the house. Nothing can 
be more contemptuous to» such an assembly, than the mutila- 
tion or fabrication of the proceedings on a trial, on which its 
members are called to form an opinion, and to pronounce a 
judgment. Ht is to be hoped, then, that either Mr. Marsh, or 
‘ some other member, will bring this curious document regular- 
ly before the house, aud move for the infliction of a proper 
punishment on the person by whom it was presented.---When 
the prosecutors of Reddy Row knew of this report, they re- 
solved to publish the authentic account of the trial, 


« And for that purpose sent an advertisement of the intended 
publication to the Madras Gazette. The chief secretary, Mr, 
Buchan, to whom the p»blic papers of the settlement are submitied 
before they are published, expunged the advertisement, This was the 
first instance in an English settlement, of an impediment interposed 
tothe publication of the transactions of a British Court, which ought 
to be open and public to the world. The printer appealed by a 
respectful application to the government for leave to print the trial. 
It was peremptorily refused. seh 

Mr. Marsh, with that discrimination, which is_ visible 
throughout his works, does not contend for the unlimited 
freedom of the press in India; nor do we; but we concur 
with him in lemning ** the capricious and arbitrary exercise 
of the disercocon which ‘Controls it.” He says, that Mr. Buchan, 

AppPENDIXx, Anrigac. Rey. Fol. 45. Yy 
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as official licenser of the press at Madras, actually struc out 
several columns of a Madras paper, relating to the impeach- 
ment of the late Lord Melville, (to whose family he claims 
some sort of relationship,) which had been copied from a Lon- 
don print. Lord William Bentinck, however, who was then 
Governor, ordered them to be restored. 

Our sentiments respecting the impeachment of Lord Mel- 
ville, are well-known to our readers ; and we were sufficiently 
acquainted with the manly character of that respectable noble- 
map, to be convinced that he would have been the first to 
condemn the officious interposition of this wretched parasite. 
Lord Melville wished not for concealment; for he had done 
nothing of which the most honourable mind need be ashamed. 
All he desired was a fair, open, publit, investigation ; and as his 
conscience acquitted him, he felt confident that he must be 
acquitted by his pecrs. The event justified that confidence. 
He, too, had reason to complain of the mode in which his trial 
was given to, or rather, kept from, the public; for the Court 
which tried him forbade the publication of it, but by one indi- 
vidual, who published it in such a form, and at such a price, 
as to be attainable by very few indeed. 


** Tt was conceived that the Supreme Court was competent to order 
the publication of its own proceedings. A regular application was 
madé to the Court, by the Counsel. The Chief Justice refused the 
leave, but condescended not to assign any reason for the refusal. Sir 
Benjamin Sulivan, the other Judge, granted his assent, and supported 
it by reasonings, which must be revered by every man who is not 
recreant to the institutions and laws of his country. 

‘« Adverting to the origin of the controlling power exercised over 
the press in India, that venerable magistrate observed, ‘ That it was 

« limited to the newspapers, and never before extended to the length 

to which it was now carried. In the case of the King against Pau- 

pizh and others, for a conspiracy against Mr. David Halyburton, 
no such right was pretended to. ‘The trial was printed and pub- 
lished at Madias. No objection was made to it by government, 
though the Governor and Council were then Judges of Oyer and 
Terminer, and formed the Court before whom the defendants were 
tried, They were not lawyers, and were therefore liable to errors in 
judgment, which they might not bave wished to have exposed to the 
observation of the public, but no objection whatever was made’— 
al] the trials of consequence are printed in the public papers at Ben- 
gaiand Bombay, Why object to the publication ofthese ? Are the 
characters of these criminals, now convicts, like a iady’s fame, too 
sacred io be mentioned ; or have the public u less interest in the cir- 
cumstances that came out on their trials? Nothing of this kind 
could possibly be the cause of refusing the publication of the trial. 
We must, therefore, look to something else.’ 
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“ The something else alluded to by this venerable magistrate,” adds 
Mr. Marsh, ‘* the Governor and the Chief Justice have enabled us to 
conjecture. They were either apprehensive lest the disgraceful inter- 
meddling of the Governor in a court of law would be proclaimed by 
the publication, or that the verdict would be found to be established 
on too strong a basis of proof, to give the faintest semblance of plausi- 
bility to the false reports they had officially made of the trial, and the 
abusive language with which the verdict was treated at the Govern- 
ment House, and by the miserable creatures that crawled about it. 
But, by the suppression of this publication, they attempted to remove 
the only controul over the administration of public justice, which can 
exist in that part of our dominions, 


(To be continued.) 
pe 
Mrs. More’s Christian Morals. 
(Concluded from p. 533.) 
Tue chapter “ on habits” contains much good matter, as has 
already been observed, and, as there are so many who thought- 


lessly make amusements a habit, we shall transcribe our author’s 
thoughts on that subject. 





*¢ Tf we consider the force of habit on amusements :---stated diver- 
sions enslave us more by the custom of making us feel the want of 
them, than by any positive pleasure they afford. By being incessantly 
pursued, they diminish in their power of delighting ; yet, such is the 
plastic power of habit, and such the yielding substance of our minds, 
that they become arbitrary wants, absolute articles, not of luxury, but 
fof? necessity. Strange! that what is enjoyed without pleasure, can 
not be discontinued without pain! the very hour when, the place 
where, the sight of those with whom they have been partaken, present 
associations, which we feel a kind of difficulty and uneasiness in sepa- 
rating. We are parily cheated inio this imaginary .necessity, by 
seeing the eagerness with which others pursve them. Yet if it were 
not an artificial necessity, a want not arising from the constitution of 
our nature, those would be unhappy who are deprived of them, or 
ratiier, who never enjoyed them.” 


It is perfectly true, that this must be an artificial necessity ; 
indeed, the thing is so obvious, that neither argument nor 
example can be necessary to impress the conviction on our 
minds. The effect of habitual amusements is well depicted ; 
but the cause of ‘them should have been accurately traced. 
This habit arises from the absence of other occupations, which 
ought to engross no inconsiderable portion of every one’s atten- 
tion ; and which, in that case, would leave neither time nor 
taste for a constant repetition of insipid amusements. But 

Yv?2 
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amusement, unfortunately, is made not only a habit, but the 
actual business of female ‘life, in certain circles of society; not, 
perhaps, so much so in the high er circles, as in the wealthy 
part uf the middle classes ; who are apt to seck, in fashionable 
dissipation, a means of introduction to their superiors, which 
they have no claim to from birth or station. Here it is, too, 
that the pernicions consequences of habitual amusement are 
most severely felt. It wholly disqualifies such persons for the 
sphere of life in which they are destined to move ; and makes 
thenr useless incumbrances in the social world, It renders the 
mother of the family an object of comp: assion to the sober part 
of her own sex and age, and an object of contempt or derision 
tothe young. While the daughters, however educated, are 
sunk below their natural level in the scale of intellectual 
beings; their charms, if they possess any, are blighted by dissi- 
pation ; their acquirements are lost in the delusions which sur- 
round them ; and the ey soon feel themselves unable to discharge 
the duties either of children, of wives, or of mothers. Amuse- 
ment is a good thing in itself, if used only for the legitimate 
purpose of relaxation from labour, either mental or corporeal ; 
it revives the faculties, it imparts fresh tone and vigour to the 
mind and body; it is rational, it is useful, and sometimes 


necessary, as a recreation, but its mischief arises from making it 
a business. 
In her chapter on the “ Inconsistency of Christians with 


Christianity,” a subject which opens an endless field of discus- 
sion, our author truly observes ; 


** Tt isa wonderful instance of the union of justice and mercy ip 
God, that in the very act of making sin the marked object of his dis- 
pleasure, he makes the penitent offender the chosen object of his com- 
passion. But revelation wil! afford no shelter to those who screen 
themselves under its promises, while they live in opposition to its 
laws ; to those who desire to retain their vices, without relinquishing 
their ‘hopes ; who take refuge in the very mercy they are abusing ; 
who think they exalt the efficacy of grace, by believing it will cane}, 
not only all the sins they have committed, but all they intend to com- 
mit. The truth is, if they really believe God, it is only when he pro- 
mises. But shajl he not also be believed when he threatens, or shall 
we desire to abrogate half jis word, that, while we are violating one 
part, the other may confirm our security? Is not this subterfuge as 
much-an abdication of common sense, asa contempt of divine jus- 
tice ?” 

‘* Unhallowed passions too frequently enlist both wit and argu- 
ment into their service, the one laughs at their excesses, the other 
reasons them away. Wit is no longer employed in her rightful 

‘aftice, to decorate virtue, but to ridicule her. Reason is no longer 
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called in to controul appetite, but to plead for it. Indulgence con- 
firms itsdominion. As the empire of sense is fortified, that of reason 
declines. Even God is audaciously, though, perhaps, gaily, arraigned, 
for having made corrupt inclinations natural, and then punishing their 
indulgence ; as if he had not given reason to restrain, as if he had 
not bestowed religion tocentroul, them 


Miss More might have added, that science is no Jonger used 
as the means of enlightening the human mind, of expanding 
its faculties, and of exciting its reverence for the great Creator 
of all things; it no longer teaches man to lovk through Nature 
up to Nature’s Gop ;—but it administers food to vanity, it gives 
Strength to presumption; it pampers pride ; it fosters incre- 
dulity; it generates infidelity! The man whose acuteness, 
penetration, knowledge, and perseverance, have enabled him 
to dive deep into the secrets of nature, into the mysteries of 
this world, is too apt to conclude that nothing can elude his 
grasp, and that whatever is unintelligible by him, either in the 
material or in the spiritual world; whatever he cannot reduce 
to the rules which his finite understanding has prescribed to 
his researches; is wholly unworthy his belief. In short, he 
believes only what he perfectly comprehends. 

Let it not be supposed, that we say this with a view to check, 
or to discourage, scientific pursuits, much less, that we mean to 
include the whole world of science within the scope of this 
severe censure. Far from it, we only wish that worldly know- 
ledge may be rendered subordinate to the knowledge of hea- 
venly things; that science may not be made to supersede reli- 
gion, or to weaken that reverence which all created beings 
ought to pay to their Creator, and thereby to deprive man of 
his best support in prosperity, of his best consolation in ad- 
versity, and of the only ground on which he can hope for, or 
expect, happiness in a future state. We speak not lightly, 
nor unadvisedly, when we say, that infidelity has made too many 
converts among men of science; at the same time, we gladly 
acknowledge that the infection has not been general, and that, 
in the scientific world, are to be found men, the depth of whose 
learning, and the extent of whose acquirements, have only 
tended to confirm their faith in the blessed truths of the gos- 
pel, and to increase their admiration of, and gratitude to, the 
great dispenser of all earthly blessings. 

On the former part of the Jast passage which we have ex- 
tracted, we concur with the author in deploring the melancholy 
fact, that men who firmly believe in the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, too’ often swerve from the duties which they inculcate. 
Nay, is not this the case with the generality of mankind? We 
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fear it is. It supplies a dreadful example of the extent of 
human infirmity ; while it displays the indispensable necessity 
of divine grace; and enforces the duty of constant repentance. 
It affords too, a lesson of humility, which cannot be too atten- 
tively considered, or too deeply impressed. In exposiulating 
with such Christians, the author pertinently observes, 


‘* Even the most careless livers have not Jost the natural sense of the 
moral quality of actions. Theycan reason upon them. They under- 
stand the rules they violate. They retaiu the perception of excel- 
lence ; they preserve the feeling of kindness ; they had rather be the 
objects of regard than (of) dislike, if it could be acquired at a cheaper 
rate, than that of forming their conduct by the principles they 
approve. They wish they were letter, while they make no effort 
towards being other than they are. Their very wish for amendment 
is so cold, so careless, and so slight, that it wants all the characters of 
repentance, all the energies of resolution, a} the sincerity of reforma- 
tion. While we sometimes hear from these persons, in addition to 
this wish, a general declaration, that they hope they shall mend, we 
seldom see any step taken in consequence of this profession ; on the 
contrary, they are quieted for the time; they take a sort of heartless 
comfort in this better taste ; they flatter themselves itis a proof they 
Jove virtue, though they neglect it. But they do not act thus in 
what truly interests them. If there is a scheme of amusement in 
view, the time is accurately settled, the party nicely adjusted, their 
punctuality is exact, there is neither delay nor excuse, It is only on 
matters of everlasting interest that they beg leave to postpone what 
they would not be thought to reject. Among all the countless gene- 
rations of frail and fallen humanity, incommparably the most numerous 
community, is the sect of postponers, If, as soe old divine guaintiy 
observes, ‘ hell is paved with good intentions,’ may we not say, that 
the postponers, of which multitudes are found in all ages, and in all 
churches, are the class. that has contributed the greatest number of 
squares to the tesselated pavement. Is it not an inconsistency com-~ 
mon to every member of this sect, to wish that the purtion of his lite 
which is gone by, had been spent in virtue, while this wish is too feeble 
to stimulate his future days to those pursuits in which be Jaments the 
past were not speut ?” 


This failing, again, is sorely to be lamented, but it is not 
for us to say how many of this class or of that have been 
doomed to the dreadful punishment here assigned to those who 
have postponed the amendment of their lives to an indetinite 
term. Let us hope, that repewtance and amendinent come, if 
late, not too late for acceptauce. It is to be presumed, also, 
that not only the members of ‘ this sect,’ but multitudes of 
others, and we do not mean to exclude from the scope of our 
observation, either our author or her critic, have wished, and 
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piously wished, that the portion of their lives, which had gone 
by, had been spent in virtue. This is a homage which even 
vice pays to virtue, or, rather, to that religion which inculeates 
the necessity of virtue. Where this wish is entertained, 
amendment ought, surely to follow; but though it too often 
do not follow, still the wish itself ought not to be treated 
lightly. 

“In ‘her Twenty-Secood Chapter, Mrs. More considers the 
reflections of an inconsistent Christian after a serious perusal 
of the Bible. Here she reasons on the subject of faith, justly 
enough ; but she becomes, most unnecessarily, obscure, by 
labouring points which require no labour to place them in a 
clear and satisfactory point of view. Her next chapter on 
The Christian in the World,” contains much judicious obser- 
vation. 


‘“* The most unexceptionable profession,” truly remarks the author, 
‘is not exempt from dangers. It requires strict watchfulness, not 
only to conduct the most useful undertaking in a right spirit, and with 
a coustant eye to him, to whom every intelligent being is accountable ; 
it requires not only constant vigilance against the allurements of 
avarice, and the baits of ambition, but it requirgs caution against the 
unsuspected mischiefs of embarking so widely, or plunging so deeply, 
in any temporal concern, as almost necessarily to deteriorate the cha 
racter. He embarks too widely, and plunges too deeply, however 
honourable be the undertaking, if it absorb the whole man—if it so 
crowd his mind with interfering schemes and complicated projects, 
as to leave no time and no thought, and gradually no inclination, for 
that reference which should be the ultimate end of all human de- 
signs.” 

This it is which creates the extreme difficulty of reconciling 
religious with worldly pursuits, not that they are at all incom- 
patible with each other, but that where the mind is intently 
fixed on any one pursuit, it is too apt to let it engross its atten- 
tion to the absolute exclusion of all others. Referring to the 
divine laws as the only infallible rule of action, she says that 
they differ from all other legal institutions, “ some of which, 
from that imperfection inseparable from the best human things, 
have been found unintelligible, some impracticable, and some 
have become obsolete.” <A singular example of the uniantel- 
ligible, will be foand in the New Parish Register r Bill, where, 
to the offence of making false entries, or altering registers, 
the punishment of transportation for seven years is annexed— 
and, sagaciously pursues the Bill—the informer to have one half’; 
so that the extraordinary encouragement of transportation for 
three years and a half is thus held out to informers, by the 
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legislature. Another curious instance of legislative blundering 
lately occurred in the case of a Bill for repealing the duties 
on Madder, where the object was defeated by the total omission 
of the word madder in the bill ;---this was an illustration of the 
impracticable system of legislation. ‘These strange errors, 
however, arose, exclusively, from the carelessncs; of individuals, 
and from the inattention of parliament to all bills which do 
not embrace any object of political importance, and which, 
consequently, afford no scope for the display of oratorical 
abilities, or for the gratification of party spirit. It must 
be contessed, however, that such blunders are highly dis- 
gracefal, and that effective means should be adopted to pre- 
vent the possibility of their recurrence. Some officer should 
be appoiuted, in either house, whose peculiar duty it should be 
to read bills, after they come out of the committee, with a 
view to ascertain whether they are, in any of their parts, either 
unintelligible or impracticable. At the close of this chapter, 
she calls on lawyers to suppress a practice which hes become 
very common among them, though, like some other practices 
of the profession, wholly indefensible. 


“ It is to be regretted, that the members of a learned and honour- 
elle profession, and which has produced so many exemplary characters, 
should appoint their consultations on Sundays. It is urged in excuse, 
that they cannot clash wita any public courts or sittings on that day. 
The leading men, by this custom, force some of those whose practice 
is less established, into a breach of their duty, against which their 
eonsciences perhaps revolt, Might not one of these two sacrifices 
obviate the necessity which is pleaded i in its vindication ? Might they 
not either reject such a superfluity of business as induces itor, if 
that be too much to expect, might they not subtract the time from their 
social or convivial hours ?” 


The fact is, that there can be no necessity whatever for violat- 
ing a divine command, by devoting any portion of the sabbath 
to a man’s ordinary calling. But we have a word or two to 
say to the author, on the epithets which she has affixed to the 
profession of the law. By the courtesy of the times, it is 
called a learned profession, though nothing is more certain than 
that a man may be what is called learned in ihe law, and yet 
very ignorant on all other subjects; and that another may be 
a very learned man, in the most legitimate and comprehensive 
sense of the word, and yet be profound!y ignorant of the law. 
The law, therefore, is not necessarily a learned profession. 
Is it an honourable profession ? We put this questian seriously 
to Miss More, as.to a Christian moralist. We know masy 
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very honourable members of it, but does it follow, therefore, 
that it is an honourable profession ? Are not the members of it 
obliged to exert all their powers, for the sake of a fee, to prove 
whatever it is the interest of their clients to have proved ? 
And must not, therefore, those powers be occastonally exerted 
in favour of a cause, whieh their judgment disapproves, 
and their conscience condemns? And is such an employ- 
ment of talents, knowledge, and intellectual powers, compatible 
with that morality which the scriptures inculcate?,We submitthese 
questions, with great deference, and difidence, to Miss More, 
in the hope that ‘she will embrace some opportunity of giving 
them a full consideration, and a satisfactory answer. No one 
is better qualified than herself to furnish such an answer, for 
she examines very minutely and ably, those cases in which a 
man is reduced to the dilemma of chusing between the appro- 
bation of the world, and the applause of his own conscience. 


‘* Between a wounded conscience and a wounded credit there is the 
same difference as between a crime and a calamity. Of two inevit- 
able evils, religion instructs us to submit to that which is inferior and 
involuntary. As much as reputation exceeds every worldly good, so 
much, and far more, is conscience to be consulte@Pbefore credit—if 
credit that can be called, which is derived from the acclamations of a 
mob, whether composed of ‘ the great vulgar or the small.’” 


This is perfectly just and true; and the application of this 
trath to the prevalent practice of duclling i is equally entitled to 
commendation. 


‘* Yet are we not perpetually seeing, that, to secure this worthless 
fame, peace and conscience are sacrificed ? ? For to what but a miser- 
able false estimate of the real value of these two blessings; what-but 
the preference of character to duty---in support, too, of a rotten part 
of it---is it, that the wretched system of duelling not only maintains 
its ground, but is increasing with a frightful rapidity? If we have, 
perhaps, never heard of a truly religipus man engaged in a dael,* it is 
not that, with all his caution, be is not liable to provocations and 
insults, as well as other men; nor that be has no quick sense of 
injuries, no spirit to.repel attacks, and no courage to defend himself. 
Ie who bears insults is made of like passions with him who revenges 








* «* Lord Herbert of Cherbury, the first of our deistical writers, 
and the last hero of our ancient chivalry, with that fantastic combina- 
tion of devotion and gallantry which characterized the profession of 
knighthood, tells us, in the memoirs of his own life, that ke strictly 
maintained the religious observance of the sabbath, except when 
called out to fight a duel for a point of honour, which he seemed to 
have thought (to think) a paramount duty.” 
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them ; his pride Jongs to break out if it dared; for even a good man, 
as the prelate eaane Sanderson) quoted inthe last chapter observes, 
7 has more to do with this one viper than with all other his corr up- 
tions.” 

** But, among other causes, his safety lies in this, that he has 
always endeavoured to keep clear of those initiatory offences which Jead 
to this catastrophe ; it is because he has been habitually governed by 
principles of a directly contrary tendency, and has not the lesson of 
forbearance to learn, when he is called upon to practice it : because he 
has not indulged himself in those habits, and as litde as may bein 
those societies, which why a man open to the consequences of which 
ungoverned appetites are the source ; because he has always considered 
pride and passion as the possible seeds of murder,an impure glanceas the 
first approach to that crime which is the ordinary source of duelling,--- 
the combined violation of these two commandments being as closely 
connected in practice, as is their position in the decalogue. Itis 
observable that while the shifts and stratagems to which a man is com- 
monly driven by illicit connections, so often Jead to duelling, yet that 
the charge of that crime itself, or of any other equally atrocieus, far 
more rarely provokes a challenge, than the charge of the lie to which 
the crime has compelled him to resort. Can there be a more striking 
nustance of the falge estimate of character and virtue, than that the 
offence is not us| to consist in the falsehgod itself, but in the accusa- 
tion of it. 

«« The man of mere worldly piinciples keeps himself in the broad 
way, which, should events occur, anc temptations arise to irritate bim, 
May at any time lead to such a termination. His habits of life, his 
choice of associates, his systematic resolution to revenge every insult, 
make his common path a path of danger. His pride is always ready 
primed ; he carries the inflammable matter in his habit, and the first 
spark may cause an explosion ; while the man of principle, in addi- 
tion to ali the other guards before enumerated, wants, indeed, but this 
single consideration to deter him from the spirit of duelling ; that it 
is the act of all others which stands in the most determined opposition 
tothe law of God, and the spirit of the gospel ; that it is a studied, 
deliberate, premeditated, subversion of one of the most imperious 
duties of Christianity, by making it infamous to forgive injuries. 

** And even if a man be more correct in his habits, still if the 
maxims of the world, and not those of Christianity, govern him, he 
Joses sight of the great principles which would restrain excesses in 
temper, as well asin conduct. He first loses sight of these perhaps 
by negligence in private devotion, possibly by a careless attendance 
on public worship. Thus freeing himself from these observances, he 
Joses sight of the obligations of religion, and losing this strongest 
‘muzzle of restraint,’ it is the less wonder that asmall provocation 
tempts him to offer bloody sacrifices to that fantastic, but cruel, idol, 
woerldly.bonour, It is the less wonder that a neglected, even where 
ihere is nota perverted, principle, should end in the murder of his 
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friend, and the destruction of his own soul; for of a merely con- 
vivial friendship a duel is no very uncommon termination.” 


Just as these reflections are, we dare not encourage a hope 
that they will have the beneficial effect of producing cunvic- 
tion on the mind of one man of the world. Ind eed, itis a 
case, which scarcely requires an argument; for it resolves 
itself into this simple proposition, whether a Christian is 
bound to obey the precepts of his Creator; and whether he 
is justified in the violation of any of those precepts, by a 
regard to any fashion, custom, or practice, adopted by men, 
and ‘prevalent in human society > However wedded a man of 
the world may be to his own notions of honour, and however 
predetermined to make them the rule of his conduct, there 
exists not, we conceive, a human being, so weak, or rather so 
depraved, as to hesitate, one moment, to answer these ques- 
tions in the affirmative. Video melora proboque, deieriora 
seguor, is the degrading confession which men make to them- 
selves on such occasions. ‘They will persist in acting wrong 
but, whatever language they may be induced to hold to the 
world, they never attempt to justify their conduct to them- 
selves. Indeed, the man who should undertake to defend the 
practice of duelling, would display as great a contempt for 
common sense, as for the divine law. And surely it is beneath 
the dignity of a rational creature to pursue a line of conduct 
which his reason disapproves, aud which his conscience con- 
demns. | 

On the conduct which a serious Christian would observe. in 
the world, the author’s remarks are extremely judicious, and 
may be read with considerable advantage. 


He will not hunt for popalarity ; he knows that this is one of 
the common dangers from which even good met ae not exempt ; 
for after ali, the mere good men of the world do not monopolize all 
credit. Highly principled and pions men form a powerful and inereas- 
ing minority, which, by covcord, firmness, and pradence, often makes 
no inconsiderable figure when viewed collectively, 

‘* Bright as a sun the sacred city shines,” 

** Each individual, however, accoiding as he contributes, or may 
fancy be contributes, tothe brightness, is in danger of priding himse!f 
on the general effect. And many a weak or designing map, placing 
himself under the broad shelter of what he delights to call the refi- 
gious world, limits his zeal to the credit of being accounted a mem- 
ber, instead of extending it to the arduous duties it imposes, while he 
superciliously decrees many a worthy person, who, without the pre- 
tension, performs the functions. Popularity, thus sought afier and 
obtained, whether within or without the pate, even of a religious 
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community, is of a dangerous tendency, and a truly Christian mind 
will alike tremble to bestow or receive the praise,” 


It is not very clear to us how a man, who belongs toa com- 
munity which forms an increasing minority, Can acquire popu- 
larity which implies the favour of the multitude. We agree 
with the author-in her opinion of the mischievous effects of 
an inordinate thirst for popularity ; but we do not think that 
the peculiar species of popularity to which her remarks appear 
to be limited, is much sought after, if ever acquired. She 
seems, therefore, to have raised up a phantom for the pleasure 
of laying it. That there is much more piety in the world--- 
as Miss More observes---than the pious themselves are willing 
to allow, we are very much disposed to believe, though it is 
bp much to be lamented that there is not 1hore. 


If,” she adds, ** so strange a’ phrase may be allowed, we should 
‘oni suspect that, in a ceriain class, there is more good hypocrisy 
than bad ; more who conceal their piety, than who make a display of 
it, Many, who are secretly and sincerely religious, want courage to 
avow their sentiments, want resolution to act up to them, either 
because the popular tide rans another way, or because they dread the 
imputation of sinfularity, aud are afraid of raising a portentous cry 
against themselves.” 


The feeling here noticed is precisely what the French 
describe by their much-misunderstood, and always misapplied, 
expression, mauvaise honte,---that false shame which prevents 
a man from acting up to his own sense of right, lest he should 
become an object of ridicule to others. 

The twenty-fifth chapter is devoted to the delineation of 
what, we suppgse, she considers a perfect character : he is 
called Candidus ; but, unfortunately, it is the worst-written 
chapter 1 in the whole hook, and contains not a little matter that 
is objectionable. He is described as so w armly attached to the 
Established Church, that he was once in no small “ danger of 
becoming a party-man; he was, however, cured by a certain 
reluctance he found in his heart to undertake to hate half the 
world, which he Sound must be a necessary consequence.” What 
is this but a direct insinuation, almost, indeed, amounting to a 
positive assertion, that any zealous defender of the Establish- 
ment is not only a party-man, but so little of a Christian as to 
hate half the world, that is, we suppose, ali those who are not 
members of the Establishment. Now a more false, calum- 
nious, and unwarrantable, insinuation, never proceeded from 
the pen of the most pertinacious schismatic, or of the most 
determined enemy of the Established Church. We lament, as 
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sincerely and as deeply as Miss More herself, the divisions 
which, unhappily, prevail among persons w ho profess to be 
members of the same community. But while we are as 
anxious as she can be to promote a perfect union among the 
members of the Establishment, we cannot so far forget our 
duty as to abandon what we know to be the essential tenets of 
the Church, in the hope of securing it. We cannot encourage 
schism by frequenting Mr. Jay’s ‘conventicle, but we do not, 
on that ua ount, hate Mr. Jay or his assemblage of schismatics ; 
and we shall’ continue warm and zealous defenders of the 
Church, without feeling any portion of Miss More’s necessary 
consequence, and, therefore, ‘falsifying her allegation. We must 
not, however, dismiss, thus briefly, the very candid object of the 
lady’s admiration. 


** Candidus, we are told, ‘* made early the discovery of a secret 
which Charles the Fifth did net discover till, by his ignorance of it, 
he had thinned the human race---the incuratle diversity of buman 
opinions, This trremedialle difference he turned to its only practical 
purpose, no! the vain endeavour to convince others, but the less hopeless 
aim of improving his own forbearance. He even doubted whether 
this disagreement, though a misfortune in the aggregate, was not even 
more calculated to promote individual piety, than an uniformity which 
would nut have calred this feeling into exercise.” 


Miss More has here made a notable discovery in her old age, 
---that schism is better calculated to promote piety, than uni- 
formity !/! How will Mr. Jay, and the whole fraternity of 
aghimnaticn. now not merely tacitly tolerated, but openly encou- 
raged, by the government and legislature, triumph i in this ad- 
mission. Let them triumph---over Miss More---as much as 
they please ; but let them not vainly imagine that she is the 
mouth-piece of the Church of England; no, non tal auzilios, 
nec defensoribus istis eget ecclesia. ‘That Church commands her 
ministers to enforce, by persuasion, exhortation, and admoni- 
tion, the duty of preserving an unity of faith ; while their reli- 
gion teaches them that schism is a sin, and while, therefore, 1 it 
is their province to explain to their hearers its nature and its 
properties, and to convince them of its mischievous tendency, 
and of its dangerous effects. That their endeavours prove 
sometimes vain, the present unhappy state of religion in this 
country too strongly testifies ; but that it is their bounden duty 
to make such endeavours, the author of this book is, we appre- 
hend, the only member of the Church of England who will be 
weak enough to deny. The Apostles, and their immediate 
successors, who had, it is to be presumed, as clear an insight 
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into the doctrines taught by their divine master, and as full a 
conception ef the duties of the ministry, as any liberalist of the 
nineteenth century, were not deterred, by any consideration of 
the mcurable, the wremediable, diversity of human opinions, 
from exerting every effort in their power to remove such dif- 
ference, and to make all the members of the Christian church 
adopt that uniformity which is here, for the first time within 
our recollecticn, considered as not so conducive to the promo- 
tion of individual piety as schism! But schism, in the true 
spirit of this kberal age, is here softened down into a disagree- 
ment, and, though ihe Scriptures proclaim it to be a sin, Miss 
More chuses, from a strange confusion of ideas, and by a mon- 
strous perversion of terms, to represent it as a misfortune. 

But, by way of argumentum ad faminam, (we make no apo- 
Jogy for using a Latin expression to a lady who quotes Latin 
herself,) we take leave to ask the author, how she can reconcile 
her practice with her professions ; how she can make endeavours 
(to convince others) which she considers as hopeless, or labour 
to remove that difference of human opinions, which she regards 
as meurable ? What is the object of her book but to convince 
all men that they should adopt one uniform opinion on the sub- 
ject of scripture morality, one uniform rule of life, one uxiform 
motive of conduct? It is a laudable object, but one which 


cannot be defended on her own principles ; for she represents 
all such endeavours as vain; the diversity which they are used 
to cure, as incurable ; the difference which they are intended to 
remedy, as irremediable ; nay, she goes even farther, and regards 


greement which they are calculated to destroy, as more 
conducive to piety than the uniformity which they seek to 
promote ! 


the disage’ 


** The more he examines Scripture, (and he is habitually examining 
it,) the more he is persuaded that the principles of his ‘Church are 
identical with the word of God; while he is enabled, by the same 
examination, fo drink more deeply into that spirit of love, which warms 
his heart with kindness towards every conscientious Christian, who, 
on some points thinks d#ferently- His attachment is definite, but his 
charity knows no bounds.” 


There is ro small portion of pedantry, affectation, and 
guaintness, infused into this sentence; and, indeed, the same 
may be remarked of nearly the whole chapter. That we are 
not to withhold our kindness and assistance from men who 
_ differ from us on religious subjects, it was not necessary for 
Miss More to inform us. But while she professes uncommon 
liberality, she appears to be illiberal; for though she states her 
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charity to be boundless, she limits the kindness of her heart to 
conscientious Christians ; it is not extended to any one of those 
Jews, Infidels, and Heretics, for whom our Church teaches us 
to pray; nor even to the whole body of Christians, for it ex- 
cludes all whom she does not chuse to consider as conscientious; 
and, from her reflections in these volumes, it would seem that 
they constitute a very numerous class. We must leave her to 
reconcile this palpable contradiction ; and introduce .to our 

readers another passage, which is strougly tinctured with a vein 
of sarcasm by no means becoming her. character, or suitable to 
her subject. 


He observes that the loudest clamour for the establishment is not 
always raised by the most pious, nor the most affectionate, of her 
disciples ; he therefore does not rejoice when he sees her honoured 
name hoisted as a political sigual by those who are careless of her 
spiritual prosperity ; and he sometimes finds no inconsiderable dif- 
ference between those why toast her, and those who study.to promote 
her best interests ; though the former obtain the reputation which the 
others are ouly solicitous to deserve. He evinces his own affection 
by his zeal in defending her cause when attacked,” (like Mr. Overton 
we suppose) ‘‘ by his prudence in never carelessly provoking the 
attack” (like ferse/f no doubt). ‘ Anxious that the walls of the 
sacred temple should be krnpkegnaeye, he is still more anxious that the 
fires of ber altars should burn with undecaying brightness ; and that 
while her guardians are properly watching over the security of the 
one, the flame cf the other be not extinguished. He gives the most 
unequivocal proof that he attends faithfully to her doctrines, by never 
separating them from ber precepts, while he endeavours to iucorporate 
both into his practice ; adorning them by his example, recommending 
them in his writings, and illustrating them in his conversation.” 


Here is a great deal of amplification and verbiage employed 
to ‘express a very simple proposition; namely, that there are 
many members of the Church of England who are zealous in 
their defence of her, but who do not make their practice con- 
formable with her precepts; while her Candidus, which is her- 
self, is all perfection. She does not, however, seem to be 
aware, ¢ that there are prudent persons who provoke defence, 
though they may not provoke attack, and thus give rise to those 
polemic al disputations, which she seems to think ought never 
to take place. “* Candidus, though a good lover, i isa bad hater, 
which, with a certain class, brings his love into suspicion.” 
This we call cant; what Christian entertains hatred against any 
portion of his fellow creatures ?---but she libels others to give 
the greater splendour and importance to her own assumed 
superiority. Candidus, being all that he ought to he, is repre- 
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sented, of course, as steering an exact medium between intole- 
rance and indifference. But, we confess, after reading the pas- 
sages, on which we have commented above, we were rather 
surprised to learn, “ that Candidus has none of that pliancy, 
which, in this relaxed age, obtains, in a different quarter, the 
praise of liberality from those who, thinking one religion about 
as good as another, are bf course tolerant to any, because indif- 
ferent to all.’ ‘The truth appears to be, that Candidus is pliant 
in principle, but rigid in conduct, and, therefore, is entitled to 
the praise of liberality from the whole sect of indifferents on 
one account, though exposed to censure for severity from the 
same description of persons, on another, In the enumeration 
of the virtues and excellencies of her favourite character, she 
exercises some portion of prudence, by dealing in negatives 
rather than in affirmatives. 


« He observes among his acquaintance, that there are some who 
sedulously endeavour to fix the brand of fanaticism on certain doc- 
trines, which both the bible and the church vot only recognize, but 
consider as fundamental, as the key-stone of the sacred arch, on the 
strength of which our whole superstructure rests. These doctrines, 
while they eject them from their own creed, they confound, in the 
creed of others, with certain dangerous opinions, with which they 
are by no means necessarily connec ted, thungh they uniformly charge 
those who adopt the one class with invariably maintaining the other, 
It is in vain that the persons so charged, disavew the opinions ;_ it is to 
no purpose that they only desive to be allowed to know what they 
hold, and what they reject.” 

This passage is, conveniently, and, we suspect, studiously, 
ambiguous and obscure ; if she refers only to the doctrines of 
the church, noticed in the succeeding paragraph, no member of 
that church would brand those doctrines as fanatical, though 
many of its members might, with propriety, charge the person 
who should misemploy or misepply them with fanaticism. But 
it behoved the author, to define the doctrines to which she 
réferred, and the misrepresentations to which they have subject- 
ed her, as the subject is too important to have any doubt 
thrown ‘aboat it ;---she has, we believe, been repro: ached with 
holding certain calvinistic opinions ; if it be to those she alludes, 
it became a duty incumbent on her to be clear, full, and 
unambiguous, in explaining those opinions, and in answering 
the objections which had been started to them. We should 
then have been enabled to consider them ourselves, and tu 
pronounce our own judgment upon them ;---as*it is, she seems 
to mean more than meets the eye, yet to avoid discussion, and 
to elude inquiry, 
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We pass over much gross affectation and insufferable pedantry, 
in this chapter, to mark a strange assertion that ‘* God hates 
him” the hypocrite ; whereas Christianity, and our church, 
which is achristian church, teach us to address God as him who 
hateth nothing that he has made.---After a profession of attach- 
ment to the established church, we aretold, that 

‘‘ Though quick-sighted to what he conceives to be the errors, he 
does liberal justice to whatever is valuable, in other communities. In 
many members of those which differ from his own, more in forms of 
government, than in any of the essentials of doctrine, he sees power- 
ful ability and sound learning to admire, and much substantial piety to 
venerate, Even with regard to that church, from the corruptions and 
spiritual tyranny of which our own has been providentially rescued, 
he acknowledges much excellence in those missals from which our 
own ritual was partly extracted ; he sees in many of her writers a 
genius, a sublimity, an unction, that have rarely been surpassed. In 
short he exercises charity and kindness to all sects and all parties, 
except one, a sect which has lately been animadverted on. It is not, 
indeed, a distinct sect; it is not a separate community, for then his 
prudence might escape all contact with it; but it is one whose sloth, 
producing the same insinu: iting effect which the subtlety of the Jesuits 
formerly produced, without giving us, like the school of Loyola, any 
hope of its extinction, has found means to thrust not a few of its 
followers into every religious denomination and society in the world--« 
the sect of non-doers,” 

It would really seem, from this studied imputation of excel- 
lence to Candidus for being capable of admiring piety and 
talent, out of the established church, that the author are Aas to 
insinuate that the members of that establishment are incapable 
of such admiration. .Itis too gross an insinuation to pass 
without notice, though too preposterous to be answered by 
argument. This chapter is replete with such insinuations, 
and if Miss More act wisely, she will exclude it from any 
future edition of her work, to which it is not an ornament, but 
a disgrace, though we have very little doubt, that she piques 
herself upon its composition, as a master-piece of shrewdness 
and ability. 

In the passage just quoted, Candidus extends his charity and 
kindness to all sects and all parties, whereas in a former passage 
it was limited to conscientious Christians. Why this inconsistency? 
Because she has attempted to draw what she conceives to be a 
pattern of human perfection, while the pencil was held by a 
fallible and imperfect human creature. 

We must now dismiss these volumes, the first of which, is, 
beyond all comparison, the best, whether considered with 
regard to principle and substance, or only as to composition and 

Aprenpix, Antisac. Rey. Vol. 45. Zz 
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manner. The style of this volume is, in many places, cramp- 
ed, involved, and affected ; it abounds with instances of pedantry, 
which, in any author, is unpleasant, but which, in a female 
writer, is particularly disgusting ; and it exhibits various viola- 
tions of grammatical accuracy.---It ought to be, most carefully, 
revised, by the hand of some judicious friend ; it has great 
need of the pruning knife; there are much flippant remark to 
soften; much tiresome amplification to curtail; and much 
argumentative attenuation to compress. ‘Though we have 
freely animadverted on different passages, which have appeared 
to us objectionable, we have done justice to the general spirit 
of the work ; and we think it possessed of so much merit, that we 
should be truly concerned to find it not rendered unexception- 


able, by the adoption of the alterations which we have sug- 
gested. 


Sa 
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LIVERPOOL PUBLIC REJOICINGS. 
(Extracted from the Liverpool Courier.) 

Yesterday, the 14th, being the day appointed by the Committee, in 
compliance with the Resolutions of a Public Meeting of the Inha- 
bitants, to commence a series of rajoicing in honour of the Vic- 
tories gained by our brave Allies, and of the liberation of Holland,. 


the morning was ushered in by the ringingof bells, and a display 
of colours, and emblems in different parts of the town. At twelve 
o'clock the military assembled in Castle street, and fired a feu de joie 
in honour of the occasion, aud at one his Majesty’s ship Princess fired 
# royal salute. 

The inhabitants of Everton having, at a previous meeting, agreed 
to unite with this town in a public demonstration of joy, a brilliant 
display of Fire Works took place from that eminence at five o'clock 
in the evening. 

_ The commencement of the i/lumination was announced by a dis- 
charge of cannon from his Majesty’s frigate Princess. 

\* Immediately after this signal was given, the light rose from 
the town towards the eminence from whence we viewed it, with 
a grandeur and sublimity of which we should find it difficult to 
convey any adequate idea ; and which forcibly pictured to our ima- 
gination the first appearance of that dreadful, but patriotic, flame 
which burst forth from the ancient capital of an invaded Empire, 
which spread its cheering influence over the torpid and suffering na- 
tions of Europe, and laid the foundation of disgrace and disaster to 
the ambitious enemy of the liberties of mankind. 

To give a detailed description of the whole of this splendid de- 
monstration of joy, within the limits which the time allows us, 4s 
impossible; and we must be content to mention but a few of the 
most prominent parts of ascene which literally verified the words’ of 


the poet : 
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** Behold her streets a blaze 
*¢ With light that seems to kindle the red sky, 
** Her myriads swarming through the crowded ways! 
‘* Master and slave, old age and infancy, 
** All, all, abroad to gaze. 

The Town-hall was beyond all comparison the most magnificent. 
spectacle in the town, and the Banks of Messrs. Roscoe and Co, and 
Me:srs. Moss, Dale, and Rogers, corresponding in some degree with 
the style of the decorations, heightened the effect from several points 
of view. If we were to make any selection of particular parts of 
the town, where all indeed were vying in taste and splendour, we 
should mention the beautiful appearance of Rodney-street on the one 
hand, and Seymour, Norton, and St. Anne-streets on the other, the 
brilliant display in Bold-street, and the splendid appearance of Duke« 
street, 

To attempt to select from the immense number of private houses, 
which were lighted up with adegree of taste and elegance which we 
believe was never before witnessed in this town, if it were possible, 
would be an invidious task, and we can only refer our readers to the 
very imperfect list of the devices of those which we have been able 
to collect. 

The very excellent arrangements made by the Committee, and the 
precautions recommenJed to the inhabitants, cannot be too highly 
praised, and tle Fire Engines being stationed in various parts of the 
town, in readiness to act in case of any emergency, conveyed an idea 
of security to the mind which must have contributed much to the plea- 
sure of the evening. The weather proved particularily favourable, and 
the scene of festivity was rendered still more delightful by the order, 
good will, and hilarity of the spectators. 

Would that the ambitious despot, whose signal defeat has called 
forth these triumphant rejoicings, could have viewed the exultation and 
splendour of some of those whom he contemptuously designated as 
** a nation of shopkeepers,” and have contemplated the glimmering 
taper which adorned the casement of the no Jess zealous and loyal, 
though humble cottager, could have viewed the pleasure which 
appeared in every face, and sparkled in every eye, and have contrasted 
it with the picture of the miseries of an invaded country which he 
has himself so faithiy depicted ; stranger as he is to the emotions of 
pity, and callous to the cries of misery called forth by his unprincipled 
ambition, remorse might yet have planted a dagger in his breast, 
and he might have regarded with envy the happiness which he had 
in vain endeavoured to destroy. 

The short interval which occurs until our time of publication must 
be our apology for omitting a very great number of the devices which 
were exhibited. We can only say to those of our friends who reside 
in the town and neighbourhood, we need not apologise for not having 
given a more detailed description of that which it would be so difficalt 
io pourtray ; and to our friends at a distance that it was perhaps less 
difficult to conceive than describe. 

Zz2 
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Town Hatt —All the great outlines of the front and prominent 
parts of the building to the lower windows, including the pediment 
and the pilasters at each extremity were outlined with lamps. The 
portal was superbly enriched, the columns being wreathed, and the 
other parts ornamented with lamps, forined into Arches, Festoons, 
and Stars, judiciously placed: In the spaces between the celumns of 
the portal were three transparencies, forming one Jarge design, repre- 
senting Britannia seated, leaning ou her shield; in her right hand 
holding the trident entwined with the symbols of Commerce, ex- 
pressive of our Sovereignty of the Seas, and our extended Trade with 
the World. Inthe back-ground Victory rising and dispensing her 
crowns to the surrounding Nations, allied against the Tyranny and 
Oppression of France. On the right of Britannia, Russia, Sweden, 
and Austria: on the left, Holland, Spain, and Prussia, characterised 
by the colours of their respective Countries: the fallen Eagles and 
Colours of the Enemy lying at the feet of the Allied powers, who 
appear to solicit from Britannia her perseverance in the Glorious con- 
flict so triumphantly successful, and so likely te restore peace to the 
World. Inthe fore-ground of the centre gtoup the genius of Inde- 
pendence leaning ou a cornucopia, roused by the appearance of an 
Herald proclaiming ‘‘ Commerce is free.’ On the right and left 
wings were the initials G.R. and P.R. along the facia of the centre, 
** Orange Roven,” terminated bya Star at each end, and in the same 


line on the wings, ‘‘ Leipsic,” and ‘* Vittoria.” On the top of the 
pediment, a large Crown, and in the pediment large Wreaths of 


Laurel, underneath ‘‘ Europe liberated,” in variegated lamps. 

ArHeNeum.—tThe letters G. R. with a Crown over, and in large 
letters, in variegated lamps, ‘‘ England firm—Enurope free,” had a 
very fine effect. 

Lycrum.—the Windows illuminated, and a Transparency of the 
Prince Regent. 

The Unton News Room was splendidly illuminated; in front 
were the words, ‘* By Union a good cause triumphs ;" between this 
sentence, in the upper windows, were three transparencies of England, 
Scotlatid, and Ireland, emblematical of the Union of these Kingdoms. 
The lower windows of the building were painted in imitation of 
ground glass; along thearches were the words ‘‘ God save our good 
King, in ultramarine blue, and in the bodies of the windows were 
the names, “‘ Wellington, Graham, Vittoria, Salamanca, Alexander, 
Blucher, Moscow, Leipsic, in colours alternately of gold and car- 
mine, at the corners of each pane were stars composed of those co- 
lours, and a Jamp to each, which gave the whole a beautiful and splen- 
did appearance. The summit of the building in front was surmount- 
ed by the Prince’s plume illuminated, resting on the King’s Arms. 
The painting on the glass did great credit to Mr. Leigh, Duke street, 
who, we understand, executed the work gratuitously, in compliment 
to the room. 

The Post Orrice, decorated with variegated lamps, exhibited a 
large and well-executed transparency, representing Britannia receiving 
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a wreath of victory from a Cherub; at her feet the British Lion 
trampling upon a French Eagle, the Staff of which is broken ; from 
the top of the transparency the eye of Providence spreads its rays 
over the whole, and in the distance another Messenger appears Jooking 
up to it, and holding a palm branch, as if waiting to present that 
emblem of Peace to Britannia. 

Messrs. Moss, Dae, and Co.’s Banx,—Two lines of lamps on 
the west front of Dale street, two arches of lamps over the centre 
windows, a Star on the west front, and a target of lamps on the 
other. 

ScHOOL ror THE Biinp.—In the centre window a transparency 
with the following words :—‘‘ We can participate in the general joy 
though we cannot see the general Blaze.” 

Music Hatt, Boldstreet, the Cornice and Pediment outlined, and 
a Crown iu variegated lamps. 

Mr. Gladstone, Rodney-street, in the upper part of the front, a 
Jarge Crown, two stars, and festoons of lamps, along the front extend - 
ing to each wing, on one of which was placed a plume of feathers, 
and on the other an anchor, the wings connected to the centre by a 
chain of lamps descending in festoons from the Crown ; three trans- 
parencies representing Britannia with the inscriptions ‘* Peace, Ships, 
Colonies, and Commerce. In the scroll from ber mouth, * B.itons, 
rejoice, Europe is free, the Victory is youts, and yours must be the 
reward, and pointing to ships, goods, &c. embletnatic of commerce. 
The King, with the inscription ‘‘ Ourvenerable King, God bless him.” 
On the scroll from his Mouth ‘ Talways told you that Providence 
would bless your Exertions.” The Portrait of Mr. Canning, with 
the inscription ‘* Canning, the tried and firm Friend of his Country 
and of Europe.”* In the scroll from his mouth, ** You row rest upon 
two mighty columns,” pointing to Ships of war and tronps, represent. 
ing the Army and Navy. 

Theatre, G. R. and Crown, the windows outlined and festooned 
with lamps, in the centre a transparency, inscribed ‘* Hail to the 
Heroes, to Wellington, to our brave Allies for the independence of 
nations, for Victory, tor the prospect of peaceand prosperity, All Hail 1!" 

Freemasons’ Hart, Bold-stieet.—Duke of Kent in his Masonic 
Robes, as Grand Master. 

Major General Dirom’s house, Rose-hill, a royal crown, with the 
letters G, R. and the Prince Regent's plume of feathers, with a star 
on each side in variegated lamps ; in the windows two transparencies, 
by Kerry, one a portrait of Lord Wellington, decorated with 
laure] and military trophies ; the other a group of portraits of our 
Allies, the Sovereigns of Russia, Austria, Prussia, Sweden, decorat- 
ed with laarel, and trophies, orange leaves and fruit ; inscriptions un- 
derneath, 

** Great Wellington, who broke the chain, 
Which fetter'd Portugal and Spain, 
Fas turn’d the scale of warfare's chance, 
Jnyading with his heroes France. ~ 
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The Allied Kings have called forth 
United legions from the North ; 

And driven o’er the German line, 
The tyrant who has crossd the Rhine. 


Mr. Foster’s workshop, a large brilliant star, having the appear- 
ance of being suspended in the air when seen ata distance, had 3 
very striking and beautiful effect. 

Mr. Forster, Newington Bridge—Crown and G. R. 

John Bolton, Esq. Duke-street, a string of variegated lamps un- - 
derneath the cornice, G. R. over the centre window, surmounted by 
a large crown, festoons of lamps along the gallery and round the 
window, under the gallery in large letters variegated lamps. ‘* The 
Storm is Weathered.’ The centre window contained a spirited trans- 
parency of Britannia, in which the lion appeared very prominent, 
medallions disposed containing inscriptions of the Jate glorious, vic- 
tories, &c. very splendid. 

Mr. Barton, Duke-street, four transparencies, Ist of victory hold- 
ing a scroll of the most eminent British heroes, 2d a figure of Mars 
restoring the emancipated globe to commerce, the words ‘* Com- 
merce once more restored,” 3d, a bust of Marquis Wellington, 4th, 
a bust. of Sir Thomas Picton, both interspersed with flags recording 
their glorious deeds, the whole enriched with a crown, plume, and 
star, festoons of ccloured Jamps. 

Mr. Ormandy, Lordestreet, two fine transparencies, a crown and 
a Prince’s plume, with the mottos ‘* England firm, Europe free,” 
suspended as medallions from festoons of laurel, with Orange Roses, 
&c. 

The Royal Museum, Mrs. Mumford’s, Church-street, transpa- 
rency of the meeting of the two Emperors, and the Prince Royal 
in the square of Leipsic, over them are the ever-memorable words 
of Buonaparte, ‘‘ The finger of Providence was there.” In the 
centre window a transparency of the Marquis of Wellington mounted 

_ on a fine white charger, over him encircled in a wreath of Jaurel the 
British, Spanish, aud Portuguese flags. In the other window a trans- 
parency represe: ting the Dutch deputies presenting the invitation 
from the Dutch Patriots to the Prince of Orange, requesting him to 
take the government of the United provinces; over them are the 
words ‘‘ Orange Boven,” and on each side the English and Dutch 
Flags. This attracted much attention, and reflects great credit upon 
the artist. On the corner of the house, facing Lord-street, was a 
brilliant crown, and in the upper Museum, a portrait of the King, 
elegantly adorned with festoons of laurel and roses, in variegated 
Jamps. 

Mr. Rodie, Clayton-square, a large regal crown, with the letters 
G. R. and on e.ch side a star, beautifully arranged ; lamps of various 

~-colours along the whole of the upper front, and the words, ‘ Britons 

“Tejoice,” displayed in coloured lamps, in large letters extending along 
the whole length of the balcony of forty feet. 


J.B. Aspinal, Esq. Duke-street, the regal crown, and letters G. R, 
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on the upper part of the front P. R. and plume, with the word “* Vit- 
toria’” below them in variegated lamps, and beautiful wreaths of 
Jaurel, formed in green lamps, along the lower part of the house. 

Samuel Staniforth, Esq. the King’s crown and plume, the letters 
G. R. disposed on each side. 

Thos. Gotightly, Esq. Ranelah-place, P. R. a star, and ‘* Orange 
Boven,” al} in Jamps. 

Mr. Matthew Gregson's, and Mr. Richard Batesen’s houses oppo- 
site, and corresponding, each a transparency over the door, the former 
four mottos, decorated with laurel and olive branches, Fame sound- 
ing her trumpet, and bible and crown, with seeptre and crozier. 
Opposite, in a transparency, at Mr. Bateson’s, the broken bridge at 
Leipsig, and ‘‘ Victory,” and what had a pleasing effect, a festoon of 
lamps, and Jaurel suspended from the attic window across the street, 
from each house, decorated wit!) laurel. 

Mr W.C. Rutson, front to St. Anne’s-street, ‘* Rejoice,” and on 
the part facing Myrtle-street, ‘‘ England for ever, huzza!” withcrown, 
all in lamps. ’ 

Mr. Henry Clarke, Springfield-street, two transparencies, one 
*¢ Non nobis domini,”” encircled in a glory ; the other an allegorical 
representation of the state of Europe ;—the globe with a dark cloud, 
dispersing from above it, and the sun breaking from behind the clond 
with splendour. 

Mr. Megraw, Bold-street, festoons of lamps and balconies hung 
with ditto. 

Mr. Menzies, Chesterfield-street, large star. 

Messrs. Leatherbarrow, Paradise-street, elegant plume of feathers, 
suspended from wires with transparent motto. 

Mrs. Woedstock, Bold-street, Buonaparte in despair. 

_ Miss House, Great Charlotte-street, transparency, bust of his Ma- 
esty. 

, Mr. Phillips, Pitt-street, Lord Wellington on horseback, and Bri- 
tannia. 

Mr. Samuel, Bold-street, a Dutchman kicking Buonaparte out of 
Holland, and a full length portrait of Pitt. 

Mr. Delisser, Castle-sireet, Britannia, and Fame trampling upon 
the demon of envy. 

Mr. Daniel, Castie-street, Commerce. 

Mr. Allport, Stanley-street, a figure of the Temple of Fame, with 
a marble bust of Wellington vpon a pedestal, on which is inscribed, 
his different victories ; Fame has in one hand a trumpet, and in the 
other the English standard,.which she holds over his head; at the 
foot of the pedestal is an English lion, with a French cagle in his 
paw. In thecentre of the street, opposite the house, a blazing light 
in the shape of an Orange, inscribed, ‘‘ Orange Boven.” 

Mr. Yellowley’s, Angel Inn, Dale-street, a large transparency, 
In the centre the angel of Fame descending in glory, bearing a me- 
dallion of the marquis of Wellington, surrounded with laurel. Op 
the dexter side coronation crown, with rose, thistle, and shamrock : 
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underneath the ornamental cypher of G.R. On the sinister side the 
Prince's plume, with the ornamental cypher of P. R. The base, a 
festoon scroll, with the motto of ‘‘ Our King, our Country, and our 
Prince.” 

Mr. C. Broad, Plumbe-street, a figure of Britannia supporting the 
head of the marquis of Wellington: in her right hand ‘* Vittoria.” 

Mr. Highfield, Great George’s-square, star and festoon on each side. 

Mr. Hamer, Duke-street, a double line of lamps. 

Mr. Jones, Rodney-street, star and festoons each side. 

Mr. §. Thompson, Rodney-street, plume of feathers and ‘* Rejoice.” 

Mr. R. Greaves, Mount-pleasant, star and window hung round 
with variegated lamps. 

Mr. M. Stevenson, Warren-street, line of iamps. 

Mystic Society, at Mrs. Forshaw’s, Hale-street, ‘‘ A. B. C.” 

Mr. Challinor, Grafton-street, Harrington, G. R. 

Mr. Swanwick, St. James's-place, line of Jamps. 

Mr. Percival, St. Vincent-street, the windows outlined. 

Mr. Swinden, Duke-street, G. R. 

Mr, Homer, Price’s-street, plume of feathers. 

Mr. Hand, Upholsterer, top of Church-street, transparency, vio- 
tory, the glorious fruit of long exertion, England and her brave 
Allies have conquered for the independence and repose of Europe, 

Mr. W. Aspinall, Castle-street, P. O. and L. W. 

Mr. Stokes's rooms, over Messrs. Aspinall and Son’s bank, W.and 
Star. 

Mr. F. Bunne!l, Preeson's-row, M. W. 

Messrs. Wheeler and Son’s, Castle-street-—windows neatly bound 
round with lamps, a brilliant star ; words, ‘* John Bull.” 

Mr. Peck, Pembroke-blace,—Vittoria, in large letters; stars, &c. 
io lamps, transparency of Lord Wellington, with the following in- 
scriptions, ‘‘ Vimeira, Talavera, Salamanca, and Vittoria.” 

Mr. Litherland, Pembroke -place—G. R. and crown, with stars, &c. 
with a string of lamps extending to the house of Mr. Peck: had a 
good effect. 

Mr. Latham, Pembroke-place, a star. 

Mr. Hopkinson, Pembroke-place, a plume of feathers, stars, 
&c. ; transparency of an Orange branch. 

Mr. Bardswell, a large projecting transparency of Britannia crown- 
ing Lord Wellington with laurels. 

Mr. Coulborne, Parliament-street, ‘‘ Ships, Colonies, and Com- 
merce.” 

Mc. Foster, Park-lane, Plume of Feathers, and Lamps. 

Mr. James Benson, Stafford-street, a Crown, &c. 

Mr. Gray, Dry Dock, a Star. 

Messrs. Jones and Rusts Navigation warehouse, Pool-lane, an 
Anchor, a Star, and G. R. in variegated Lamps. 

Mr. Holloway, Bedford-street, a Star. 

Mr, Platt, Castle-street, Transparency of Britannia, and Buonaparte 
in Dutchmen’s breeches. 
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Mr. Lawson, Butcher, Pool-lane, Transparency, Lord Wellington 
mounted upon the back of a Bull, with Buonaparte tied to its tail, 
who exclaims, ‘‘ The War to Let,” over L. W. is written, $ The 
Prince of the Pyrenees,” the other, a Scotch Bag-piper, with Buo- 
naparte under his arm, who represents a Bag-pipe, upon whom the 
Piper is playing a tune. 

Mr. Tyrer, Mount-pleasant, Transparencies, one, Buonaparte in 
the Paws of a British Lion, and Russian Bear, over him ‘* Buonaparte 
in despair,’’ the other, Lord Wellington, over whom “ The Invin- 
eible Wellington.” 

Mr. Kelly, Lord-street, three Transparencies, one, Britannia with 
the Colours of the Allied countries at her feet; another of Buona- 
parte leaping from a window, pursued by Cossacks ; the other, a 
figure of Lord Wellington, 

At Mr. C. Smith's, Paradise-street,” two Transparencies, the palm 
of victory underneath, an oval, with rays of Glory, “ Britons tri- 
umph and rejoice.” Underneath the oval, a view of the Light-house 
and Rock perch, ships coming in, and Pilot boat, No. 5. The other, 
G. P. ‘‘ Orange Boven,” an oval of laurels and palms, King's Crown, 
** England's defence and Glory is the Lord of Hosts.” 

Mr. John Drinkwater, Richmond-row, G. R.and a brilliant Crown; 
a handsome transparency of the late Bt. Hon. William Pitt, with 
the words underneath, ‘‘ Thanks to the Pilot that weathered the 
Storm.” 

The Rev. J. Smyth, Rose-place, Crown and Star on each side. 
The windows ornamented with variegated lamps, containing the 
following mottos, ‘* The grand Alliance,” and ‘* Tyranny de- 
feated.” 

Mr. Ewart, Birchfield, a large splendid Crown and Star, with 
festoons of variegated lamps along the upper part of the House. It 
had a fine effect from the Everton Road. 

The Excise office, Hanover-street. A Crown, G. R. and a Star 
on each side, with a Plumeof Feathers, and Anchor, all in lamps ; 
underneath the Feathers on a transparency, 

«* May the Proor Spirit of the British Nation 
Neer be towgkep by French Adaulteration,” 

R. Lloyd, Esq. collector of Excise, Rose-place, on the principal 
front, Crown and G. R. Feathers underneath; onthe lesser front, a 
Star, with a transparency, exhibiting Moscow i in flames, a mounted 
Cossack —Motto, ‘* Terror of the Tyrant.” 

Mr. Carus, Casneau-street, G. R. white lamps. 

Mr. R. Dawson, Rodney-street, G. R. and a Crown, with a 
festoon in Mount-street. 

Mrs. Fletcher, Great George’s-square, large Star on pediment, with 
a Crown underneath ; festoons on the windows and balconies. 

Mr. Tobin, Bold-street, ‘‘ Wellington” in lamps, large Star on 
pediment, festoons, a fine transparency, Britannia influenced by the 
emanation of Truth, raising,fallen Europe, and with the ®gis of 
Minerva driving the oppressor of Mankind iato oblivion, and Com- 
merce descending. 
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Mr. Marray Gladstone, Rodney-street, Crown and G. R. 

Mr. Golightly, Gildart-street, St. Ann’s street, Crown and G. R. 

Mr. Redish, Clarence-street, Feathers. 

M-. ©. Robinson, Parliament-street, large Star. 

Mr. Harrison, Bold-strect, festoons of Jamps. 

Mr. Tomlinson, Renshaw-street, Plume of Feathers. 

Mr. R. Gladstone, Rodney-street, very handsome festoons of 
lamps. 

Mr. W. Smith, St. Ann’s-street, two arches of Lamps over win- 
dows. 

Mr. A. Smith, St. Ann’s-street, balconies festooned with Jamps. 

A Crown in variegated lamps was exhibited at the houses of Mr. 
Bradley, Berry-street ; Mr. Faircough, Russel-street ; Mr. Daltera, 
Bury-strect : Misses Hawksy, M‘Ginnis and Co. Churchestreet ; Mr. 
T. Twist, Mount Pleasant; Mr. Powell, Cooper’s-row ; Mr. J. 
Brown, Bold-street ; Shakespeare Tavern, Liver-street. 

Mr. Adamson, Pitt-street, G. R. and Crown. 

Mr. Swinden, Duke-street, and Miss Blacks, St. James-street, 
a Star in lamps. 

John Wright, Esq. St. Anne-street, transparent Stars, in the lower 
windows a Crown in lamps, two transparencies, one Fame, Moito, 
** The Cause of Europe” the other a Lion supporting the British Fiag, 
** The Liberation of Europe.” 

Dr. Trail, St. Anne-street, two fine transparencies in the windows ; 
over the door, ‘‘ Orange Boven.” 

Mr. Smith, St. Anne-street, over the door ‘ Rejoice” in lamps, 
transparency, Britannia with a trident, motto, ‘* Freedom's leading 
Star.” 

Messrs. Roscoe, Clarke, and Roscoe’s Bank, Castle-street, the 
cornice and pilasters elegantly decorated with variegated lamps. 

Mr. E. Smith’s Liverpool! Mercury office, Pool-lane, a transparency, 
Buonaparte represented with a sting recoiling upon himself ; a Dutch- 
man, with his band upon his hip, crying, ‘*O my poor backbone.” 
Liberty standing erect, with one hand extended to the unfortunate 
Hollander, exclaiming, * Stand up like a Man;” John Bull crying, 
** Up with the ramps” stands uvon a RocK, upon which is inscribed, 
*« England has triumphed.” 

Mr. H. Matthie, Clarence-street, ‘‘ Europe liberated,” with em- 
dlems. 

Mr. Hetherington, Russel-street, balcony of his own and next 
» honse outlined and festeoned with variegated lamps. 

Mr. George Forwood, Russell-street, the windows and doors out- 
Fined with lamps. 

Mr. J. Deunison’s, Duke-street, a large transparency, well exe- 
cuted, representing Buonaparte with one foot upon the throne of 
France, in full military uniform, standing in a posture of despair, 
the imperial crown falling from his head, holding in his right hand 
a broken sabre, directed against the breast of the British Lion rampant, 
and crowned, of serene countenance, and offering in his sinister paw 
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the Palm of Peace, to the Fleur-de-lis of France ; on the other side, 
attacked by an infuriated Bear, treading upon a French Flag, and 
breaking in his mouth a French Eagle. A representationof glory, 
interspersed in the rays the words, “ The finger of Providence ison 
him,” from whence is falling a dagger directly upon the Tyrant's 
head ; over the Bear, “‘ Frightfal in climate,” storm and lightning 
having cleft the throne in twain, in token of the vengeance of heaven 
pursuing him so remarkably : over the Lion, two beautiful forms, 
allegorical of Burke, sounding the Toscin of Alarm over the Nation, 
with the words on a Flag, “‘ Sage of Beaconfield,” and the other, 
of Pitt, holding the Trumpet of Fame, with the label, ““O my 
Country.” In the fore-ground, fiery Serpents watching anxiously 
for their prey, also the words, ‘‘ A Degraded Throne, and a Crown 
without Glory.” The Pigmy King of Rome, in military attire, 
clinging to Buonaparte’s leg, whilst yet tottering upon the Throne. 
Two other transparencies, circular, ina beautifal and novel manner 
of lighting, with the words, “ Pitt, and the School of Pitt, and 
Heaven-born minister Pitt.” 

Mr. Brook, Parliament-street, a transparency of truth pointing to 
a Crown, inscribed, “‘ King, Lords, and Commons ;’’ underneath, 
** England has saved herself by her firmness, and other nations by 
her example;” a Lion, with the Eagle and colours of France in his 
paw ; motto, ‘‘ victory over the French despot.” 

Greenhaigh’s London Oyster house, Cable-street, a transparency 
of a Cossack pursuing a Frenchman; above, in variegated lamps, 
** Hurrah !” which brought to recollection the gallant Platow and his 
brave followers, and called forth the cheers of the populace- 

Mr. Billinge, Castle-street, one window exhibited a transparency 
of Lord We ington encircled in radii, which falls into a compartment 
composed of Laurel, in which is inscribed Peninsula ;"" on another, 
** Our brave Allies; and the word “ Leipzig,” similarly disposed 
with very good effect ; ; windows elegantly lighted up. 

Mr. £. Cearns, Paradise-street, three transparencies, figure of 
Britannia on one side, Hibernia on the other; with Crown and 
Prince's Feather in the centre. 

Mr. W. Brown, Grosvenor-street, transparencies ; mottos, ‘“ Wel- 
Jington and Army; ‘* Our glorious Constitution, the Pride of 
Britons and Envy of the World ;" ‘* Freedom to Europe.” 

Mr. W. Moore, Edgar- -street, transparency, British Lion supporting 
a Shield with a Crown on it, the Lion’s Foot on the tri-coloured Flag, 
the Eagle of which is broken off; motto, ‘* Wellington and bis brave 
Army.” 

Mr. Beaman, St. James’s-street, an Arch, with a Crown in the 
centre; mottos, ** Church and King;” ‘* Old England for ever,” 
the under-edge hung with lamps. 

Mr. S. Frazer, Provision Warehouse, Castle-ditch, a Dutch cheese; 
mottos, ‘“‘ Dutch Cheese,’’ and “‘:Orange Boven,” encircled with 
Jamps. 

Mr, Clay, Moor-street, handsome Star hung with lamps. 
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Mr. Crowther, Bold-strect, three transparencies.—Prince Regent 
in his parliamentary Robes; on his right the Emperor of Russia, on 
his left the Marquis of Wellington; Crown and two Stars in varie- 
gated Jamps. 

At Mr. Jones's, Taylor and Draper, Church-street, a Cavalry 
Officer in pursuit, had a very Jaughable effect; Buonaparte running 
away from a Taylor, who is mounted on a goose, in one hand a cab- 
bage, and in the other a pair of shears; out of his pockets are flying 

. threads and patches ; on the back ground a ship in full sail. 

Mr. Dixon, Byrom-street, three transparencies.—Figure of Lord 
Wellington horseback, Justice restoring liberty to Europe, and Truth 
bearing a scroll in one hand, and with the other pointing at the names 
of the Allied Generals, which are inscribed upon it, under her feet 
the French Jnvincille standard. 

Mr. Dixon, Rodney street, three transparencies.— Justice taking the 
crown from the head of Bonaparte and placing it upon Louis XVIII. 
over which is inscribed *‘ Vive Je Roi.” Liberty rising and rescuing her 
Emblem from the grasp of the tyrant, Motto, ** Abandonne Liberte,” 
a scroll in her hand inscribed with the names of the Allied Generals, 
Motto, “ Finis coronat Opus ;” a figure of Lord Wellington, and 
group of British Sailors surrounded with trophies of Commerce ; 
balcony Orange Lilly and Anchor, and in the centre a Russian Eagle, 
with festoons, &c. variegated Jamps. 

Mr, Clitherew, Castle-street, Victory, Crowns, and Lord Wel- 


lington. 
Mr. Campbell, Clayton Square, the King in his Parliamentary 


Robes. 
Mr. Heaton, Church-street, fine figure of Lord Wellington on 


horseback. 

Mr. R. Harrison, Rodney-street, a large transparency ; Moonlight 
Scene ; Bonaparte in a rage urged on by the Devil to make his retreat 
from Leipzig: death seizing him by his sword belt, and pointing to 
the Corporal in the act of blowing up the Bridge. 

Mr. A. Harrison, Bold-street, transparency, Bonaparte in an attitude 
of terror, making a precipitate return to Paris, closely pursued by the 
combined powers, allegorically represented by a bul) dog, a bear, anda 
lion: on the Right the Empress of France, enthroned, with the infant 
King of Rome presenting to his Father a sword with one band, and 
holding in the other a child's trumpet. 

Mr. Wm. Fairclough, Russel-street, an English Sailor in Holland 
taking a Dutchman by the nand and liberating him from the chains 
of French Despotism; in the back ground the ruined state of the 
Dutch Commerce, represented by a broken cask and dilapidated 
warehouses. . 

Mr. Termeau, Church-street, the King of Rome mounted upon his 
charger, a child's wooden horse on wheels, (which is drawn by one of 
the French National Guards,) reviewing the Troops, who are pre- 
senting arms to his imperial Majesty. ‘The size of the Soldier, who 
is in the fore-ground, forms a strong contrast to the diminutive King, 
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and his countenance strongly represses his feelings at his degraded 
situation. 

Mr. J. Cairns, Paradise-street, two transparencies, Britannia viewed 
at Sea, standing with one foot upon a rock and the other upon an 
Anchor. Victory in the act of crowning her witha Wreath of Laurel 
by one hand, with a Palm in the other. The Lion’s head on Bri- 
tannia’s Girdle with this Motto: ‘‘ Britain, the Anchor and Hope of 
the World.” In the other window, Wellington standing in a Triam- 
phal Car or Chariot, drawn: by two fierce English horses, with a cock 
trampled under their fore feet ; over the horses the English Flag and 
standard carried; behind the car, a French flag ard an Eagle, borne 
in triamph by British Soldiers. —The Rose andThistle entwined under 
the top ef a Triumphal Arch : Mottoin a Wreath of Laurel, “ See 

# the conquering Hero comes.” 

Mr. J. M‘Kee, Queen’s-square, three transparencies. —1Ist, Lord 
Wellington, motto, ‘‘ The gallant defender of Sprin and Portugal :” 
centre window, our king supporting a globe, with the motto, - 


** Ye Monarchs united in Europe's great cause, 
From Britons accept your just meed of applause.” 


Third window, Cossack, a full costume, with the motto, ‘* the hero 
Platoff, who offers his daughter and fortune for the head of the 
tyrant.” 

Mrs. Aspinall, Rodney-street, Victory and Star. 

Mr. Nicholson, Bold-street, two transparencies, Lord Wellington 
and the Crown Prince of Sweden. 

Mr. Key, Nile-street, ditto. 

Mr. Palmer, Great George’s-quare, ditto. 

Mr. Brown, Grosvenor-strect, ‘* Lord Wellington.” 

Mr. Abbott, Bold-street, transparencies of Britannia, of Wellington, 
and the Crown Prince of Sweden. 

Mr. Jones, Pembroke-place, a Star, and Flambeaux. 

Dwelling of Messrs. Swan and others, a crown. 

‘The houses of Messrs. Morris, Bowden, and Kaye had appropriate 
devices, Mottos, &c. in the windows applicable to the glorious oc- 
casion. 

Mr Leigh, Basnet-street, double range of lamps across the front, 
Prince’s Plume of feathers and crown. 

Messrs Newby and Varty, coach-makers, Dale-street, four trans- 
parencies, 1, Lord Wellington, driving the French down the Pyre- 
nean mountains, &c, 2d, the Don Cossask in pursuit of the enemy, 
3d,?Britannia, &c. 4th, Britannia, we!coming Commerce, Victory, and 
Plenty on the top of a young figure, with palms in readiness for 

eace. 

c John Shaw, Esq. Great Charlotte-street, G. R. and crown, 

5 ap Bankes, Great Chatlotte-street, G. R. and a plume of Fea- 
thers 

Mr. Swainson, ditto, a large star. 

Mr. Knapper, ditto, a crown. 

Mr. Jno. Brancker, Hope-street, G. R. and Star, 

Mr. G. Orred, Rodney-street, G. R. and Star, 
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Mr. Irving, ditto, two stars and W. 

Mr. Colquhoun, Great George'’s-street, crown. 

Mr. S, Campbell, Clayton-square, a transparency of his Majesty in 
his robes of state. 

Mr. Holgate, Church street, on the north front a large transparency 
of Britannia with Emblems of commerce, and appropriate Mottos ; 
on the east front, heads of the Allied Monarchs, Military and Naval 
Heroes, with Emblems of Royalty, Victory, Liberty, &c. 

Mr. Cropper, Duke-street, Letters G. R. in lamps. 

Mr. R. Jackson, Rodney-street, two transparencies, Commerce and 
Britannia. 

Mr. T. R. Hazard, St. James’s, transparencies of Lord Wellington 
and the Crown Prince of Sweden. 

Llyliman’s hotel, the letters P. R. with a crown and star. 

Golden Lion, Dale-street, a fine projecting crown, and windows 
elegantly lighted up. 

Mr. Pawson, St. Anne-street, a transparency with the following in- 
scription, alluding to the figures,— 

“ Thus Satan, Sin, and Death, 
Met Boney and did say ; 

Tho’ Leipsig it is lost, 

What makes you ran away. 
From heaven we did fall, 

Must you poor knave repine ; 
What is your fallen state, 
Compared with these and mine.” 


Mr. Queen, Byrom-street, a crown and G, R, in variegated lamps 
decorated with laurel. 

Mr. Castel, Byrom-sireet, W. O. in lamps. 

Mr. Clemets, Chapel-street, a star. 

Crooked Billet, Tythebarn-street a transparency inscribed “‘ Orange 
Lodge,” with portraits of King William III, and Queen Mary.—Mottos 
** bill of rights, toleration.” 

Rotunda, Bold-street, the cornice and pediment outlined, and fes- 
toons of lamps uncerneath. 

__ Mr, R. Norris, Bold-street, a star and festoons in lamps. 

Dr. Banning, Bold-street, the same, 

_ Mr. Crowther, Bold street, a transparency, Emblems of the Allied 
powers of Europe pursuing Bonaparte, who appeared flying for refuge 
to the Empress and the infant King of Rome. 

Mr. Jos. Greaves, Mount-pijeasant, the windows out-lined with. 
lamps. 2. transparencies, one emblematic, with motto ‘ England has 
saved herself by her firmness and Europe by her example,’’ the other 
the devil presenting Buonaparte with a halter. Inscription ;— — 

* What shall I do, says Nap to Nick, 
Give me thy counsel, I'm dead sick ; 
Sad news, cries Nick, O favourite elf ! 
Thy race is run, here hang thyseaf.’ 
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Mr. Blundell, St. Paal's-square. Transparencies of Britannia and 
Commerce, with M. W. in variegated lamps. 

Mr. Joseph Ackers, St. Anu-stieet, transparencies of Buonaparte 
upon his knees, presenting the keys of Paris to the Marquess. of. 
Wellington, Britannia, in the centre, giving away the Daemons of 

Discord Treachery, and Usurpation ; underneath the following 
motto ‘‘ Down with the tyraut and peace to mankind,” 

Mr. Wilcox, Rose-hitl, British star in lamps. 

Mr. Leyland, Richmond-row, a British lion rampant and a Russian 
eagle in variegated jamps. 

Mr. Syers, St. Pauil's-square, transparency of Buonaparte in the 
field of battle, seated on a drum, with his elbows on his knees, and 
his hands under his chin : opposite, and ia the same position, is death 
seated upon a cannon, with his right foot upon the French invincible 
standard. 

Mr. Campbell, Mr. Wood, Dr. Hay, Mr. Holmesworth, Mr. 
Brotherston, and Mr. Samuel Orme, Islington, Flags, festoons of 
variegated lamps. 

Mr. Hammond, Great George's Street, transparency, Mar- 
quess of Weilington, with an emblematical figure of Victory crown- 
ing him with laurel; underneath the following motio, ‘ Eng- 
land bas saved herself by her firmness, and other countries by her 
example.” ‘The letters M. W. and a British star, in the centre, 
in variegated lamps. 

Mrs. Frodsham, Williamson-square, the letters G. R. anda Brie 
tish star in variegated lamps. 

Mr. Lyon, upholsterer, Williamson-square, a beautiful transpa- 
rency, representing Jobn Bull holding the British standard; a Spa- 
niard, a Portuguese, a Russian, and a Dutchman, congratulating each 
other upon the recent glorious events which bave taken place. The 
Dutchman holding upon a stick the cap of liberty. The group are 
trampling upon the French invisidle standard and eagles; above we 
observe Victory blowing a trumpet, and dropping from her right hand 
@ scroll containing the names of the allied countries, at her feet the 
horn of plenty, and above her the words, ‘‘ May peace soon crown 
the efforts of the allies.” 

Mr. J. Ackers, Vauxhall-road, emblematic figure of Truth, point- 
ing to the crown, encircled in glory, below which is the following 
motto ; “* England has saved herself by her firmness, and other coun- 
tries by her example,” aud Britannia encircled with four trophies of 
war. ‘ 

Mr. Donovan's, St. Anne-street, a brilliant British star, with fes- 
toons of variegated lamps. 

Mr. Norris’s, Commercial Tavern, High-street, transparency of 
Marquess Wellington, with an emblematic figure of Victory crowning 
him with laurel, and a figure of the Prince of Orange, with an em- 
blematic figure of Justice placing the crown upon his head, anda crown 
in variegated lamps in the centre. 

Mr. Davies, Rose-place, a crown in variegated lamps.. 
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“Mr. “Rowlinson, ‘Poradise-street, transparenoy of Marquess Wel-' 
lington crowned by Victory, wit laurel, and a figure of the Prince.of 
Fs with an emblematic gure of Justice placing the crown 

is head, anda crown in variegated lamps in the centre. 
Mr. Hesketh, Brownlow-street, and emblematic figure of Truth 
pointing to a crown encircled in glory. 
oMr..Stringer, Blair-street, Truth as above, with motto “ England 
has ens herself by ber, fiynmyness, and other countries by her exam- 


r, Orme, Mount Vernon, letters M. W. variegated lamps. : 
.. Beard, Hope-street, letters M. W. British Star, variegated, 


ae Preeson’ s-row, transparency of the Prince Regent, in bis’ 
Parliamentary Robes, 

Mr. Gill, Paradise-street, on the outside in the centre window, the 
figure of a ‘Crown, which had a most beautiful effect, having every 
appearance of the Crown of the Sovereigns of Great Britain, over 
it a Brilliant British Star, with-the letters M. W. of each side ; the 
whole in varieg asd lamps, made a very grand appearance. 

Mr. Davies, Hunter-street, a transparency, representing Prosperity 
in a marine chatiot, drawn by sea horses, attended by Zephyrs, in 
her hand a ribbon bearing the inscription Prosperitas, ” and. under+ 
neath the motto: “ Numine et Virtute,” and a star in variegated 
lamps. 

The York Hotel—Wellington, Plume of Feathers, and Ciown, in 
variegated lamps. Under the Great Room in Tarleton-street, ‘* Can- 
ning Club,” in variegated Jamps. 

Mr. Richardson, Dale-street, a Star, variegated lamps. 

Mr. Batley, Richmond-row, a Star, variegated lamps. 

Mr. Winstanley, Clayton-square, a brilliant Star, with W. in purple 
lamps. 

Mr. Grapel, Church-street, a string of lamps, in green and white. 

Mr. Hardy, St. Anne-street, three transparencies— Britannia, 
«* England firm, Europe free ;” the Genius of Ruin pursuing Buona. 
parié ; in the distance Moscow in flames, ‘‘ He burn’d to conquer 
us, we burnt to conquer him ;” and Lord Wellington ‘‘ The Pride of 
the World.” 

Mr. Smith, Bold-street, two trancparencies— History recording 
I}lustrious Characters brought to her by Fame---names of Generals ; 
and Britannia raising falling Commerce “ The'teward of British 
Valour an: Perseverance.” 

Mr. Holmes, Concert-street, “ transparency---Britannia breaking 
the Chains with shackled Commerce, ¥ Europe, by British valour, and 
by British Councils, regains her Freedom.” 

Mr. Horridge, Castle-street, two transparencies---Justice enthroned 
holding her sword over Buonaparte, and her balance «ver Come 
merce ; “Justice Triumphant ;” and Britannia surrounded by Tro- 

hies, ‘with French Eagles under her Feet, ‘‘ Britons Rejoice.’ 

Mr. Stubbs, Edimund-street, a Caricature representing Cossacks 
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pursuing Buonaparte, riding into the Mouth of Hell, Demons guiding 
him, ‘* Ye Imps, prepare.” ‘‘O, Moscow.” 

Mr. Houghton, Mount-pleasant, transparency—Britannia. 

Mr. Preston, Circus Tavern, transpareuncy—Fame descending 
with a scroll ‘‘ May Commerce flouris.” 

Miss Howard, Houghton-street, transparency—two Figures, Vic- 
tory and Prusperity. 

Mr. Prescot's, in Houghton-street, two transparencies —On one 
BRITANNIA pointing toa personification of Linerty, irradiated with 
light, and reclining on a table of the Jaws, upon which was inscribed, 
“* Liberty supported and secured by the Laws ;” and a figure in the 
foreground representing Europe paying homage toit. The subject of 
this was alluded to in the other transparency, which contained the 
following lines : 

O favour’d Isle, renown‘'d for arts and arms, 

*Tis thine te contemplate blest Freedom's charms, 
To spread around the world the heavenly light, 
And rescue distant realms from errot’s night ; 

’Tis thine the bright examples to display, 

Of Kings who justly rale—of People who obey ! 
These are the glories that around thee shine, 

Ah think, The hand that gave them is divine! 
From Lusitania’s shore to Lapland’s bounds, 

Great Albion's fame in grateful praise resounds ; 
While Gcthia’s hills, and Latium’s smiling plains, 
With joyful songs reverberate the strains. 

To liberty descended from the skies, 

Britannia points, and leads them to the prize; 
Millions be free—receive her to your breast, 

The precious boon secure—’tis heav’n’s behest, 
But, if regardless, you this gift despise, 

Insult her peerless form by deeds unwise : 

Lo! this bright guest aloft will quickly soar, 

And soon regain her own blest natal shore, 

Then from Germania’s heights, will ireful spring, 
A hydra scourge with desolating wing. 

And ruin spread o'er many a fruitful land, 

Till peace descends by heav'n’s supreme command. 
Shine forth, O peace, with radiant light, 

And through the drooping nations speed thy flight : 
Bid Mars’ red torch be quenched---his banners furl’d--- 
O let thy healing wings o’erspread the world. 





GRAND BALL. 

On Wednesday evening, the 15th December,, there was a most 
splendid ball in the Great Assembly Roow., at the Town Hall, which 
was attended by nearly 1000 ladies aid ventiemen. On this oce 
casion, as well as the public dinner, we wuder::and all the apart- 
ments wére lighted up. by Mr. Alderson, e> «pt the Ball Room, 
which was in both instances lighted by Mr. Turmeav 
Apprnpix, ANTIJAC. Rev. Vol, 45. Aa 
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GRAND DINNER AT THE TOWN-HALL. 

On Friday last a company of about 400 gentlemen sat down to dinner 
in the great assembly room at the Town hall. The tables were profusely 
supplied with the most substantial products of English Agriculture, 
as well as with every delicacy of the season, and the wines were ex- 
cellent andabundant. Many of the principal inhabitants of the town, 
as well as a considerable number of the neighbouring gentry, favour- 
ed the meeting with their presence. The sides of the room were 
tasefully decorated with festoons of Jaurel, and two large and magni- 
ficent transparencies were displayed at each end of the room. The 
one at the east-end, representing Britannia, (executed by Mr. Wil- 
liamson,) leaning on her shield, in her right hand, holding the trident 
with symbols of commerce, &c. In the back-ground, Victory rising 
and dispensing her crowns to the different allied nations. At the west 
end, a beautiful figure of Fame, by Mr. R. Bridgen, standing on the 
globe, her feet upon Europe displaying the colours of the combined 
powers, apalm tree is spreading over her head—under the globe, 
the broken ensigns of our enemies are seen drooping. 

The room was tastefully illuminated by Mr. Turmeau—eighty-five 
of his Liverpool patent lamps, which were elegantly arranged, pro- 
duced the most brilliant effect. The room was perfectly free 
from smoke or smell, which was not the case on the ball] night, owing 
tothe introduction of a great number of glass iilumination lamps— 
at all times improper for inferior lights. 

The WORSHIPFUL the MAYOR in the CHAIR. 

The following toasts were given on this occasion : 

His Majesty the King, Duke of Lancaster—three times three 
** God save the King.” 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent—three times three. ‘ Prince 
Regent's March.” 

Her Majesty the Queen and the Royal Family. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of York and the army—ihree times 
three. ‘* Dukeof York’s March.” 

Lord Melville and the Navy —three times three. ‘* Rule Bri- 
tannia,”’ : 

Our Glorious Constitution—the pride of Britons and the admifa- 
tion of the world—three times three, with immense applause. 

The Public Servants of the Crown, and may the Councils of his 
Majesty be at all times directed to the welfare and happiness of his 
People—three times three: this was received with rapturous and re- 
iterated plaudits. 

Our firm and magnanimous Ally—the Emperor of all the Russias 
—the proud Example of Northern Europe—three times three. 
«* Russian March.” 

His Majesty the, King of Prussia—who in his recent achieve- 
ments has rivalled the fame of his immortal Ancestor—three times 
three. 

The Emperor of Austria, who résouhbiel his ailianee with France, 
to re-establish the independence of his People—three times three. 
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The Crown Prince of Sweden—whose bold genius and noble-prin- 
ciples have claimed the admiration of Europe, and secured the 
confidence of the Swedish nation—three times three, with much 
applause. 

Mr. Brackenbury was then called upon fora song, by the Chair} 
when he sung the following, which was written for the occasion by Mr. 
Richmond :— 

Tune, “ O’er the Vine cover'd hills.” 


Once more over Europe’s long desolate plains 

See the star of bright freedom appear: 

Whilst each heart fill’d with rapture to throw off its chains, 
Hails the hour of deliverance near, 


No longer shall myriads resistless advance, 

By a tyrant’s stern mandate array‘d ; 

The world, long enchanted, has woke from her trance, 
And the standard of union displayed. 


"Tis you, gallant countryman, generous as brave, 

Who Iberia’s deep wrongs have redress‘d, 

And our Wellington’s name, who but conquers to saye, 
By our sons yet unborn shall be bless’d, 


By your great example all nations inspir'd, 

Now their honours long dormant reclaim ; 

’T was the glorious brand by which Moscow was fir'd 
Lighted Europe to freedom and fame. 


Let us hail then the prospect, so cheering and bright, 
And undaunted the contest renew— 

For ‘tis not against France, but her tyrant we fight, 
If France to herself will be true. 


Oh! may liberty’s banner triumphantly wave, 
Firmly grasp'd by each patriot sword— 

Until victory graces the helm of the brave, 
And peace is by conquest restor’d. 


Ferdinand VII. and may the valorous efforts of his patriotic subjects 
speedily reinstate him on the throne of his Ancestors—three times 
three. 

The Prince Regent of Portugal, and may his victorious subjects 
soon hail his return to his European Dominions—three times three. 

The Prince of Orange, and may the illustrious House of Nassau 
quickly regain their Territories, by the spontaneous exertions of a free 
people—three times three, with thunders of i apeay 9 

The following song was then sung :— 

(Tune, “* Unfortunate Miss Bailey.’ ) 
An Emperor august there liv’d, for so he must be sty!'d, Sir ; 
The queen of Furies from his birth adopted him her child, Sir; 
He goyern'd “ la Grande Nation,” (you'll understand me clearly) 
Aa2 
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And though he made them smart and groan, yet sure he lov'd them 
dearly, 
For he did swear that he would tear our British treasures from 
us, 
And give his faithful subjects soon, ships, colonies, and com- 
merce. 


Bat then there liv'’d a Briton bold, tho’ heav’n has since remov d him, 
And Nelson show'd the Corsican what fatal madness mov’d him, 
When he presum‘d to dare the shock of ocean’s dreadful thunder, 
And at the Nile and Trafalgar he drove Nap wild with wonder, 
But still he swore that he would tear our British treasures from 
us, 
And seize the haughty Islander’s ships, colonies, and commerce. 


‘To do the thing more certainly he must enlarge his borders, 
And thinking Spain within his grasp, to seize it he issued orders ; 
But here again he finds, alas! another British hero, 
And Wellington, on gallic soil, has scourg’d the modern Nero, 
Who in his pride and lust of pow'r would wrest our honours from 
us, 
And ‘to his o’er-grown empire add ships, colonies, and com- 
merce. 


The tyrant though he learn’d to know he was not quite immortal, 
Yet madly dreamt that when he reached imperial Moscow’s portal, 
He there could dictate to the world his undisputed fat, 

But fire and sword and piercing cold produc'd a dreadful riot, 

And drove him home a fugitive, despairing to wrest from us 

Those jewels of our nation, ships, colonies, and commerce. 


Tho’ scorch'd, not crush’d, this serpent base prepares one dying struggle, 
In Dresden’s liclds, on Leipsic’s plains, concludes his deadly juggle : 
His spell-bound vassal host revolt, their ancient virtues proving, 

And H. Iland’s patriot coasts resound with shouts of Orange Boven, 
Batavia’s sons to Britain fly, invite their sovereign from us, 

And ask to share their former joy, ships, colonies, and commerce. 


Now let us greet the cheering: dawn that beams so bright upon us, 
The Dragon chain’d, sweet Peace shall pour ber horn of blessings omus, 
Regen'rate France shall learn a truth to which she was a stranger— 

** That thirst of universal rule portends her certain danger.” 

Lo! prostrate France no longer thinks to wrest our honours from us. 
But yields to England's peerless claim, ships, colonies, and commerce. 


His Royal Highness the Dake of Cambridge, and his Majesty's 
loyal subjects in Hanover—three times three. 

The Mayor rose and proposed the health of E. W. Bootle, Esq. 
M. P. with thanks to him for his handsome present of venison, whieh 
was drank with three times three.---Mr. B. then observed, ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, I beg leave to return you my most sincere thanks for the honour 
you have done me in drinking my bealth; it is a honour perfectly 
unmerited on my part, but I should bold myself inexcusable as a neigh- 
bour, and as a weil wisher to Liverpool, if I did not contribute, by every 
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means in my power, to its festivity, even if it was upon on an occasion 
less important than the present, for I do consider the present cause of 
our meeting, the proud events we are called to celebrate, as the most 
important that ever occurred in our memory, nothing less than the 
emancipation of Europe from the tyranny of France. I consider this 
blessing is, under God's Providence, caused by the firmness with which 
this country has resisted all the efforts of France, both in war and nego- 
tiation. I consider it fortunate that this country has resisted al] the 
attempts that France has made to negotiate when that was done for 
no other purpose than to produce by fraud, what it could not secure 
by force. Gentlemen, we have been as a rallying point, and I trust 
always shall remain so, to distressed Europe. In former times France 
prepared the way for the attack of its arms, by infusing a spirit of 
Jacobinism and insubordination against the government of the country, 
which paved the way for the arms of that person, whom I may be 
allowed to call, in the language of Mr. Pitt, ‘‘ the child and champion 
of Jacobinism,” but nuw we see those very couatries which were the 
most closely allied to him, become his most inveterate enemies, 
Russia, Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, with many others, and to close the 
whole, the seven United Provinces. It is a pleasing consideration 
that the counter-revolution in Holland commenced in Amsterdam, 
a town which a few years back, scarcely tolerated the name .of the 
Prince of Orange, or suffered an orange ribbon to be seen—But, Dutch- 
men are now convinced of their error; the blessings they formerly 
enjoyed they have shown the greatest desire again to possess, they 
have had their prince restored tothem from this country, their go- 
vernment is to be monarchical, and I trust it will be one better calculated 
to secure the happiness of the people than their former government. 
Of all that are now allied against France, England can say that we are 
the only people upon whose coasts the rapacious legions of Bonaparte 
have never committed their ravages. God in his Providence has chosen 
to avert the intended blow. All idea of invasion is now dissipated, 
and [ trust we shall soon have another day of congratulation upon the 
total annihilation of the force of Buonaparte. We have not suffered 
personally in the war, except by those near connections and relations 
of whom many of us have still to regret their loss. We have had te 
bear great pecuniary distresses and privations, and no place has had to 
support them in so great a proportion as the town which I have now 
the honour to address ; the town of Liverpool has borne the loss of its 
commerce with a patience and resignation, which is in the highest degree 
honourable to its character ; and 1 know not whether it reflects greater 
credit on the lower classes, for enduring with patience under their 
sufferings, or on the higher ranks of,the community,for their benevo- 
lent exertions in alleviating these sufferings during. that state of priva- 
tion. God grant that it may be blessed with many happy years of 
uninterrupted, commercial, and every other sort of prosperity. He 
then begged leave to propose a toast ‘‘ The good old town of Liverpool 
and the trade thereof ;” which was drank with three times three. 

The Hero of the Peninsula, who put the French Eagles to flight 
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before the lines of Torres Vedras, and planted the British standard 
under the walls of Bayonne—the Marquess of Wellington—three 
times three, often repeated. 

The Prince Schwartzenburgh, and the heroes who Victoriously 
fought for the freedom of Europe on the plains of Leipzic—tiree 
times three. 

The following ODE TO VICTORY, 
Written and composedly Mr. Dixon, was then sung by him, accom- 
panied by the Band of the Leicestershire Militia, 


Hark! the trumpet's martial sound, 
The sound of victory ! 

Hail ! welcorhe, welcome Victory ; 

Hail ! glorious Goddess !—crown'd by thee 

Britannia welcomes Europe free : 

Hail ! welcome, welcome victory ! 
Before thee scatter'd hosts now fly dismay’d, 
Oppression views appall'd her dying reign ; 
Fall’n is the scepire tyranny has swayd, 

And mad ambition rages now in vain. 

Broken the fetters of despotic pride, 

Nations their freedom and their rights reclaim ; 
Justice, with awful sword, so long defy'd, 

Now marks her vengeance with the tyrant’s shame. 

Hail! welcome, welcome Victory, &c. 
Whilst, faithful to her arms thou dost entwine 
Fresh Jaurels round her firm, majestic brow, 
Britannia, greets again thy form divine, 
Exulting in her triumphs o’er the foe. 

Still let thy trophies crowd, thy laurels crown, 

The flag of liberty, where’er unfurl‘d, 

Thy glories still surround fer radiant throne, 

The prop, the pride of Europe and the. world. 
Hail! welcome, welcome Victory, &c. 

Field Marshal Blacher, and the glorious army of Silesia—three 
times three. 

The health of the Mayor was then proposed by John Bolton, esq. 
and drank with three times three, when he returned thanks in an 
appropriate address. 

The army of heroes, who have so nobly upheld the character of 
their country, and so effectually contributed to the deliverance of 
Europe—the British troops commanded by the Marquess of Wel- 
lington—three times three with universal applause. 

Sir George Prevost, and the brave defenders of Canada—three 
times three. 

General Sir Thomas Graham, and his Majesty’s forces in Holland— 
three times three. 

The Lord lieutenant of the county—-three times three with un- 
bounded applause, 

The Chancelior of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
The Mayor having proposed the health of major-general Dirum 
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and the staff of the North West District, with thanks to him for 
his constant attention to the interests of the town of Liverpool, and 
the wishes of the inhabitants, it was drank with three times three ; 
upon which he rose, and addressed the company as follows : 

“‘ Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen. On the part of the staff of the 
district, I beg leave to offer you our best acknowledgements for the 
cordiality with which you have done us the honour to drink our health, 
arising, Sir, in a great measure, from the kind and handsome man- 
ner in which your worship was pleased to propose the toast —The 
approbation, gentlemen, of ovr fellow citizens, next to that of our 
Sovereign, be assured we feel as the most gratifying reward that can 
be bestowed on a soldier.—( Applause). 

“* Upon this joyful! occasion, permit me, gentlemen, to congratu- 
Jate you upon our having lived in an era the most remarkable in the 
annals of history ; many of us during the whole, and all of us during 
the most interesting part of the last forty years, since the commence- 
‘ment of the American war ;—a period which has been marked by 
a succession of wonderful events in every quarter of the globe, all of 
them tending, under the guidance of Providence, to the advantage 
and glory of our country.—( Applause.) 

“© The naval victory which was gained by the gallant Rodney on 
the 12th April, 1782, led the way to a succession of triumphs at 
sea, which have been achieved since the French Revolution, until 
the immortal Nelson annihilated the fleets of our enemies, and 
into your hands the commerce of the world !—(Loud Applause.) 
Emulous, not envious, of the fame of our brethren of the navy, 
the army thirsted for like opportunities to signalize themselves in the 
service of their country. The great Abercrombie first broke the spell 
in Egypt, and showed that a French army was not imvincible with 
even inferior forces.— (applause) That lamented hero has been 
succeeded by other celebrated generals, lastly by Wellington, whose 
praise no words can express, His talents first shone with brilliant lustre 
in the East, and have since, like Nelson's, been displayed on the theatre 
of Europe. In the course of various campaigns, he has successfully 
‘executed all the great operations of war, and gained the most splen- 
did victories: After liberating Portugal and Spain, he has carried 
the British banners across the Pyrenees into the frontiers of France, 
and has raised the character of our army to a Jevel with that of our 
navy, in the opinion of our country and of Europe.— (Loud applause.) 

‘* Gentlemen, the important period to which we bave recurred has 
not been less propitious to the improvement of the forces more im- 
mediately intended for our home defence. — Our militia, which, 
officered by the nobility and gentry, had scarcely ever been called 
out of their counties until the American war, were marshalled in 
camps, and replaced the regular forces in our garrisons; and these 
corps, whose services were at first limited to each of the three 
United Kingdoms, have since become voluntarily applicable to the 
defence of every part of the Dritish islands. A more eminent in- 
stance cannot be adduced of the admirable state of their discipline, 
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than you yourselves see exemplified in the Leicestershire regiment 
quartered in this town.— (Applause). Such is the confidence of go- 
vernment in the regular militia, from whose ranks the troops of the 
line have for some years been recruited by volunteers, that an oppor- 
tunity has lately been offered by parliament to a proportion of the 
officers, to volunteer along with their men, for general service in 
Europe. Colonel] Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, of the Denbighshire 
regiment of militia, stationed at Chester, and the Duke of Rutland, 
commandant of the regiment already mentioned, two men of the 
first fortune in the kingdom, regardless of their great property and 
comfort at home, instantly offered to serve with their regiments 
abroad, and to lead them against the enetny.— (Applause. ) 

“‘] have still farther, gentlemen, and with increased pleasure, to 
request of you torevertto other measures which have likewise been 
adopted for our domestic security.—Threatened with invasion by 
most of the powersof Europe, instigated by or under the control of 
France, and derided by our envious and inveterate enemy as a people 
who had lost their military character, the British lion was at length 
fully roused into action ; and before their magnified means of invasion 
could be prepared against the nation of shopkeepers, as they were 
pleased to style us, halfa million of our best men, were trained and 
in readiness to meet them at the point of the bayonet! ( Applause.) 
Gentlemen, those patriotic volunteer associations, to which I have 
alluded, not only effectually revived the mititary spirit of our country, 
and put an end to even further threats of invasion, but have paved 
the way for the establishment of tue local militia, which now forms 
the broad and solid basis of our military system, consisting of corps 
in every county in the kingdom, not less remarkable for the respec- 
tability of their officers, than for the youth and activity of the men, 
who acquire with wonderful promptitude a proficiency in their disci- 
pline. That force, together with our yeomanry cavalry, the other 
active and powerful army ready to be exerted in our home defence, 
are now prepared to take the duties of the regular forces, and to 
enable a part alsoof our regular militia to reinforce our armies on the 
continent.---( Applause). 

‘* In attempting to complete the other parts of this retrospect, I 
must be sti!] more general, and speak with greater difidence. Ican- 
not, however, help venturing to assert, from my recollection of the 
state of the country, that our agriculture, our manufactures, and our 
commerce, although, like our armaments, subject to occasional 
checks and disasters, have, upon the whole, kept pace with the 
progress of our naval and military renown, and that Britain stands 
unequalled in arts as in arms by any other nation on the face of the 
globe.---( d40p/ause.) : 

** Such gentlemen, are the fruits of the valour and perseverance 
in the cause of freedom ; such are the claims which England has 
established to take a lead in thé affairs of Europe ; such are: the 
advantages which have been acquired by the happy United Braish 
islands under the auspices of our beloved Sovereign and his illustrious 
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family ! Would to God, our venerable King could be restored to the 
knowledge of these events! One campaign more, in. conjunction 
with our magnanimous allies, and we may hope that. our once for- 
midable, and still powerful adversary wiil be reduced .to the ancient 
limits of the monarchy of France. Although we never could 
submit to that nation, nor to any other as foes, we should, be 
happy to embrace them again as friends, when the termination of , this 
protracted, eventful, and glorious contest may enable us to iook. for- 
ward to the enjoyment of all the benefits.of an.honourable aud_per- 
manent peace. (Loud and repeated plaudits.) He then gave. the 
corporation and the inhabitants of Liverpool---three times three. 

The members for the county---three times three. 

The members for the borough---three times three ; this toast was 
particularly marked by repeated plaudits. 

Mr. Bootle then gave the vice pres'dents of the meeting, which was 
drank with three times three, when J. B. Aspinall, Esq. said, I beg 
leave, in the name of the vice presidents, to return thanks, for, the 
honour you have done them, and if they have at all comes pice tothe 
festivity of the meeting, they will be fully recompensed ; I again 
repeat how highly honoured they feel, and I hope and trust that,‘ere 
Jong we shall be again called to action to render our services on a like 
glorious occasion. 

Captain M‘Leod, Royal Navy, and many thanks to him for shis 
constant attention to the maritime interests of the port of Liverpool--- 
three times three. 

Captain M‘Leod then rose,---** Gentlemen, I return you my most 
sincere thanks for the honour you have done me in drinking my health 
in the manner you bave. With respect to my attention to the com- 
mercial interests of this port, I feel I have only done my duty ; I 
have only done that duty which has been particularly g ratifying to me, 
in return for the marked attention I upon all occasions receive from 
the public body, and from the private individuals of the town of Liver- 
pool. Icannot, upon this glorious occasion, forget that the greater part 
of my life has been so differently occupied “than in addressing so 
numerous a body as I have now before me, as to render me incapable 
of conveying those sentiments which have been so ably set forth by 
the worthy commander-in-chief of the district, which I trust will 
plead my apology. But I think every man is in duty bound to come 
forward to express his sevtiments on the events which have this day 
brought us together. During the course of the last twenty years I 
have been chiefly employed on foreign service. I have witnessed the 
outrages committed by our enemies, but I most fervently hope that the 
result of the victories we are now met to celebrate, will lead toa 
permanent, an honourable, and such a peace as this country deserves, 
I shall conclude by assuring you most sincerely, that when that event, 
the peace which I have just spoken of, shall take place, and it shall be 
my chance to be removed far from you, I shall recollect with the 
greatest gratitude and affection, the many instances of kindness and 
attention which have been shown to me since | have been in Livyer- 


pool. 
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The members of the committee were then given, with three times 
three, when Johan Gladstone, Esq. addressed the company as follows :--- 

** Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen,---By desire of the committee, who 
have arranged and conducted these festivities, and also those on whom 
the arrangements of this day more particularly devolved, 1 beg to 
return to you their best acknowledgments for the honour you have 
done them. Your approbation of their conduct is their best reward ; 
they have also felt themselves highly fortunate and gratified in being 
employed as the medium to open those gates from which, during the 
week, has burst forth such a flood of patriotic feeling and enthusiastic 
ardour so honourable to Liverpool, and which must raise the town 
even higher than before in the eyes of our country.---Gentiemen, 
these are no common times in which we live, they are crowded with 
great and glorious actions ; tomy contemplation, it appears as if the 
events of a century had been compressed into the short period of the 
Jast few months. I well remember that when we met together to 
celebrate the glorious battle of Salamanca and the gallant events 
which preceded that victory, we did then contemplate with gratifica- 
tion the cheering prospect it afforded us of future peace, but we were 
at the same time well aware, that the prospect was then distant, that 
great difficuities were to be surmounted, before peace with honour 
and with safety could be ours: we saw it then as througha ‘‘ glass 
darkly ;” but row, gentlemen, that darkness is dispelled---thanks to 
God who has directed the judgment of our great captain, whose 
health we have drank with that enthusiasm so justly his due ; who has 
guided our brave soldiers and seamen, and enabled our galiant Allies 
to make those gigantic efforts which have overcome and put down 
the power of our formidable enemy, and placed the object of all their 
exertions, an honourable and permanent peace, almost within our 
grasp.---( Applause.) When I use this expression, I fee] that I have 
high authority for so dcing---the proclamations of our Allies, the 
public declaration of the Prince Regent and:his government. They 
have told the world ‘‘ that they war not against France, but against 
her tyrant, and his system of oppression ard aggrandisement ; that 
they wish not to disturb the integrity, or injure the honour of France, 
if France is but just to herself.”---(Applause). Gentlemen, we have 
great cause for congratulation ; our country by her firmness and her 
courage in situations the most trying, set that great and bright example 
to other nations which is now leading us to these happy results. } do 
not wish to detain you, though the subjeet is so interesting to us all ; 
put I cannot help saying that we may now look forward with satisfac- 
tion to that period as not far distant, when the ruler of France will 
know that he no longer possesses the power of controlling the destinies 
of Europe, or withholding the blessings of an honourable peace from 
the suffering world. We shal] then, gentlemen, welcome back to our 
fire-sides those soldiers and seamen who have so gallantly fought and 
conquered for us: they will return to us covered with honour and 
with glory. The country has submitted to sacrifices, and we have 
made great exertions, but our privations sink and disappear even in © 
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our own estimation, when we compare them with theirs. But, gentle- 
men, I would ask who would not glory in being parties to measures 
that have placed ovr country on a pinnacle solofty and so dignified, 
which has for its foundation her firmness, courage, and perseverance, 
and which L trust we shall now see crownedby her justice and moderae 
tion.” 

General Crauford and the Queen’s Dragoon Guards. 

His Grace the Duke of Rutland, and the Leicester Militia. 

Lieut. Colonel Earle and the Liverpool regiment of loca] militia. 

Major Falkner, and the Liverpool light horse. 

Mr. Alderman Sianiforth returned thanks in an appropriate address. 

The immorts] memory of Lord Nelson. Glee ‘‘ Peace.to the souls 
of the heroes.” 

The patriotic feeling which lighted the flame, anc raised the Phoenix 
of liberty, from the ashes of Moscow —three times three. 

The manes of our brave countrymen who have fallen in the cause 
of Europe. Dead march. 

The wooden walls of Old England. Glee ** Britain's best bulwarks: 

‘Ships, colonies, and commerce—three times three. 

Britain’s glory—the British bayonet. 

The Lancashire witches. 

May a glorious and successful war speedily terminate in a lasting 
and honourable peace—three times three. 

British valour, and British beauty. 

Plenty in the land, and loyaity in the people. 

The imperial wreath—the rose, the thistle, the shamrock, and 
the leek. . 

The British bulletin of December 1—stocks rising—corn falling. 

On no former occasion was there collected a more respectable as- 
rere and never was there a more fervent glow of loyalty or exul- 
tation displayed. The recent occurrences kindled up in the breasts of 
the company a lively sense of the proud triumphs they were met to 
celebrate, and the evening passed off in the greatest harmony and 
conviviality. 

— nt ae 
FIRE WORKS. 

The weather having become particularly unfavourab’e on Thursday, 
the fire works were poripeond until Saturday evening, when a dis- 
play of pyroiechny tock place which did very great credit to the artist, 
(Mr. Saxoni,) although under circumstances peculiarly unfavourable 
to such an exhibition, The heavy rains on the two preceding days 
had completely soaked the elevated booth from which the exhibition 
was made, which was erected in the lane beyond the Botanic garden, 
as well as partially inundated the land in the immediate neighbour- 
hood from which the best view could be obtained ; from these cir- 
cumstances, and the dampness of the atmosphere, which has an 
immediate effect not only on the paper cases and conductors, but 
also on the composition of which works of this description are formed, 
it became necessary to fire off the pieces with the greatest expedition 
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possible ; and it happened fortunately that the whole were displayed 
just before a shower of rain took place. The occurrence of these 
unfavourable, though unavoidable circumstances, detracted from the 
beauty of the exhibition, as well as from the pleasure of the nume- 
rous spectators. By a perpetual succession of corruscations of light, 
the eye becomes fatigued, whilst by an interval of repose in darkness, 
the effect becomes much more beautiful and striking. Had it been 
therefore poss'ble to have protracted the exhibition to double the time, 
we have no doubt but that the effect would have been much more 
gratifying. 

The inundated state of the surrounding fields scattered the spec- 
tators to too great a distance to perceive the more delicate and beau- 
tiful parts of the pieces. This we fear must have been the case with 
the fair inmates of the numerous train of carriages which we per- 
ceived at a considerable distance, and to many of whom little more 
than a confused burst of light could have been visible; many of the 
works were, however, extremely beautiful, and the whole display was 
much better than there was reason to expect. 


A fine fire balloon ascended from the neighbourhood of the Botanic _ 


S 
garden, a sbort time previous to the exhibition, which took place in 


the following order: 

A discharge of rockets—vertical wheel—display of roman candles 
—thunder wheel—discharge of rockets—a mine of serpents—caprice 
wheel—torches of Chinese fire—display of roman candles—thunder 
wheel—discharge of rockets—mine of sezspents—pyramid of Chinese 
fire—thunder wheel—discharge of rockets—mine of stars—star, with 
a vertical wheel in the centre—serpentine wheel—thunder wheel— 
caprice whee]—flying pigeon—grand illuminated star —discharge of 
rockets—display of roman candles—mine of serpents— illuminated 
wheel—display of roman candles—illuminated spiral wheel—grand 
wheel with five revolving stars—discharge of rockets—mine of ser- 
pents—thunder wheel—double serpentine wheel—flying pigeon— 
discharge of rockets—mine of serpents—caduceus whee!—diamond 
work whole front of the stage—mine of serpents — flight of 30 rockets. 

Upon viewing the series of rejoicings which took place during the 
last week, which will long reflect the highest honour upon the town 
not only in relation to its feelings of loyalty and zeal, but also to the 
splendour and magnificence displayed on that occasion, and which, 
we have reason to believe, was never equalled by any provincial 
town in the kingdom, nor even surpassed by the metropolis, where, 
though the blaze of light may have been greater from some of the 
public offices, yet none of which ever displayed so superior a degree 
of taste and elegance as the Town Hall, which appeared more like a 
fairy palace, decorated with precious gems, than an edifice appropriated 
to the civil purposes of common life.—The order and peaceful deport- 
ment of the immense throng of spectators, many of whom were 
visitors, may be attributed principally to the active and judicious 
arrangements made by the magistrates, and the committee appointed 
to carry the resolutions of the public meeting into effect, as well as to 
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the union of public feeling and sentiment, which was never more 
eminently conspicuous than on this memorable occasion. 


Further Account of the Iiluminations. 


The following is a list of Transparencies, Devices, &c. exhibited 
on the evening of yesterday se’nnight, continued from our last, together 
with a corrected account of those which were then incorrectly sta- 
ted. Desirous, however, as we have been of doing justice to all on 
this’ inteesting occasion, we are well aware that the account must, 
from obvious necessity, still remain very imperfect. 

Stamp Orrice.---G. R. and ‘* King and Constitution,” surmounted 
by a crown, beautifally displayed in variegated Lamps; this had a bril- 
liant effect, and we understand particularly so from the Cheshire 
shore. 

Monument To THe Memory or Lorp Netson. Upon the rails 
which surround it were lighted eighteen Flambeaux, which gave it a 
grand and brilliant appearance. 

Disrensary.---Britannia seated on a cannon, in her hand the Tri- 
deni, at her feet a majestic Lion, &c. 


Europe rejoice ! the Tyrant’s gilded fame, 

Is now the empty shadow of a name. 

Russia, Prussia, Sweden rose with might ; 
And turned Napoleon’s day to darkest night ! 
Britons rejoice! your loudest voices raise, 

In strains harmonious of exalted praise. 


Talbot Inn and Coach Office, Water street, three Transparenciés ; 
in the centre, the Shannon and Chesapeake in action; on the right, 
an equestrian figure of the Prince Regent ; on the left, the Marquis of 
Wellington ; a Crown G. R. Stars, Prince of Waies’s feathers, and 
arched gateway illuminated with lamps ; and two splendid silk flags. 

Mr. J. Antrobus, Soho-street, star. 

Mr. Avison, Great George-square, line of torches on the balcony, 
two elegant bronze figures, the lower windows tastefully decorated 
with laurel. 

Mr. Beck, Rose-bill, arch of variegated Jamps. 

Mr. Brackenbury, Rodney-street, G. R. and star, 

Mr. Bateson, Islington, G. R. 

Mr. Birchall, Scotiand-road, two transparencies. 

Mr. H. Billinge, jun. Sammer-street, a crown in variegated lamps, 

Mr. Butler, Soho-street, transparency cossack on horseback. 

Mr. L. Bauning, Mill-street, star in variegated lamps, 

Mr. Barber, Great George-street, ‘‘ Rejoice,” in Lamps. 

Mr. R. Brown, Slater-street, two transparencies; first, Britannia 
and ourallies; second ‘ Peace and Plenty.” 

Mr. Boardman, Leeds-street, two transparencies ; one, Britannia, 
motto, Britannia’s the envy of France ;"" theother, Commerce, motto, 
‘« ships, colonies, and commerce ”’ 

Mr. H. Bennet, Wolsteaholme-square, Prince of Wales's feathers, 
11 feet high, and most elegantly decorated. 
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M. Bownas, Nile-street, a transparency, representing Buonaparte 
on a field of battle, seated on a drum, his hands under his chin, and 
elbows on his knees ; opposite on a dismounted cannon is Death, who 
in the same. position is staring the tyrant in the face. Im the back 
ground the French Legions overthrown flying, pursued by the victo- 
rious Allies, This is the original one displayed by Mr. Ackerman in 
London. 

Mrs. Bartington, Liver-street, twe transparencies, one, figure of 
Truth pointing to the Crown, King, Lords, and Commons, motto, 
** Rogland has saved herself by her Firmness, and other Countries by 
her Example :"’ the other figure of Fame sounding the Trumpet, 
motto, ** Weare loyal to the King—we exult in the Glory of our 
Country—we venerate the Constitution and Laws ;” and ‘‘ Backbone” 
surmounted by the Crown in variegated lamps. 

Messrs. Conway and Gwathmey, Hurra. 

Mr. Crosby, Mouat-street, G. R. 

Dr. M‘Cartney, Luke-street, transparency. 

Mr. Clay, Hunter-stieet, an Anchor. 

Mr. Crookell, Shaw’s brow; two transparencies. 

Mr. Carpenter, Trowbridge-street, a Welsh Harp, in green lamps. 

Mr. M‘Colloch, Suffolk-street, ‘‘ Navy,” in lamps, and two trans- 
parencies. 

Mrs. Cheyne, a transparency : Meeting of the Liberators of Europe 
at Paris. 

Mr. Costa, Rodney-street, a superb Crown, with variegated lamps. 

Mr. Clarke, Birchfield, line, and festoons of variegated lamps. 

Mr. Coulborne; Parliament-street, ‘‘ Ships, Colonies, and Com- 
merce.” 

Mr. Croston, Sparling-street, two transparencies, Lord Wellington 
and Buonaparte, 

Mr. E. Clarke, Duke-street, two beautiful transparencies, repre- 
senting the Emperor of Russia, King of Prussia, and the Crown Prince 
meeting in the great Square of Leipzig, one side of the Square repre-~ 
senting the Buildings, the King of Saxony in frout of the balcony 
begging of the three Monarchs to spare the City; the motto, “* Re- 
joice, Britons rejoice, Hearts and Hands united."—2d. Lord Wel- 
Jington mounted on his white Charger, trampling on the Invincible 
Standard Eagle, which is broken; receives from Victory a Crown of 
Laure! on the point of his Sword, Fame sounding the Victory of Jean 
de Luz; in the back ground, the Pyrenean Mountains lined with 
Troops, headed by the gallant Graham, with a view of the City of 
St. Jean de Luz; over the whole, “‘ Lord Wellington on his road to 
Paris.” 

Mr. A. Carson, Mount-pleasant, three transparencies—1. King’s 
Arms—2. Prince of Wales’s Feather—3. Britannia with the Union, 
attended by the British Lion. 

Mr. Cleworth, Tythebarn-street, a wel] executed transparent paiut- 
ing, representing Britannia upon an Orange Ground, a full sized figure, 
tn an easy posture, resting her right hand upon a profile Likeness of 
bis niest Gracious Majesty George ITI, and pointing with her left to 
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the bright hemisphere, which opens to her view ; on her right side 
isa naval Pillar (raised upon a rock) with the names of ‘‘ Smith, 
Duncan, Vincent, Howe, and Nelson,” above which hovers Fame, 
publishing to the world the deeds of the Heroes; beneath, on her 
left, is a noble Lion, looking attentively at a Ship, which appears to be 
setting sail; in asemi-circle, over Britannia’s helmet, is the word 
** Vittoria.” 

Mr. Dobie, Queen Anne-street, transparency of George III. in full 
dress, motto, ‘* Father of his People.” 

Mr. A. Davidson, Brownlow-street, transparency, Victory, Ships, 
Colonies, and Commerce. 

Mr. Dumbell, Shaw’s-brow, G. R. and two transparencies, 

Mr. John Dobson, Richmond-row, a good transparency, same as 
Ackerman’s. 

Mr. Dean, Bridport-street, three transparencies, Leipzig, Moscow, 
and Orange Boven. 

Mr. W. Duncan, Great George-square, outlines of the windows and 
balcony, Star and Lamps, with two at the door. 

Mr. Thomas Downward, Rodney-street, three transparencies.—1. 
P. W.—2. Crown.—3. Britannia trampling on the Hydra of Discord, 
motto, ‘‘ King, Lords, and Commons.” 

Mr. Denton, Pitt-street, ‘a real large loaf in the lower windows, 
tastefully decorated with iaurel and hung with lamps. 

Mr. W. Dixon, Junior, Rodney-street, presented three appropriate 
aod brilliant transparencies, put forward on the balconies: the centre, 
a group of Figures, representing the almost annihilated stite of 


Buonaparte, and his anticipated downfal] ; the figure of Justice having 
taken the Crown from him, is holding it over the head of Bourbon, 
whilst with her other hand she is wresting the Sceptre from Buona- 
parte ; from beneath his feet Liberty is making a successful.effort to 
rise, having disengaged from his grasp the Staff and Cap, and raising 
in her other hand a scroll, céntaining the names of the already eman- 


cipated Countries; over the head of Bourbon ‘ Vive le Roi,” and 
Buonaparte distinguished by the exclamation of ‘* Alandonne;” the 
motto of the piece ‘‘ Finis coronat Opus.” The end represents Lord 
Wellington and a British Tar, with Colonial Produce in the fore- 
ground, and Ships in the back-ground. A manifesto with this inscrip- 
tion :— 
“ England, huzza! With heart and hand 
«© We'll still defend our native Land; 
«© Whilst Boney mourns his sad reverse, 
‘© We've rais'd our name, 
‘s Preserv’d our fame, 
*€ Ships, Colonies, and Commerce.” 
The frames which supported the transparencies were ornamented with 
designs in variegated lamps ; the end towards Duke-street, an Orange 
Lilly, which had a most unique effect ; the other end an Anchor. The 
balconies ornamented with a neat festoon of lamps, intermixed with 
Laurel, and the whole surmounted by the Russian Eagle. 
(To Le continued) 
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Case of a distressed Clergyman. 


We beg leave most earnestly to reeommend the following case of 
extreme distress, to the compassionate consideration of our affluent 
readers, whose ge erous attention to similar recommendations from us 
we gratefully acknowledge. No observations of ours could possibly add 
strength to the plain statement of facts which follows ; it speaks most 
forcibly to the feelings, and to the understandings, of men, That it 
will produce its desired effect we have not a doubt. 

Aclergyman of the Charch of England, exemplary in the discharge 
of his professional duties, and in his general deportment, with a wife 
and seven children, is plunged into the depth of poverty ; the distress 
of which is keenly increased by debts,’ which, under his circumstances, 
could uot have been avoided by any human prudence. 

In the year 1804, he was deprived of a curacy which he then held, 
in consequence of his Rector being called to residence. ‘‘ From that 
time,’ (he says in a letter toa friend,) ‘* my embarrassments began, 
and have been increasing with my family. My income was then re- 
duced to 301. a year, arising from another curacy, which I held with 
the former. Jn this state of wretchedness I continued for nearly two 
years, when I removed from this curacy to another, where I had a 
stipend of 70/.; out cf which I had to pay 20/. a year for house-rent 
and taxes. My family was then increased to five children. I conti- 
nued on this curacy three years; frequently half-starved, in order to 
keep up a decent external appearance. I then obtained the curacy of 
a large town in Sussex, where I now live ; and by the sale of my 
huinble furniture, (reserving one feather bed, the only one I have,) 
I was enabled to pay my humane creditors something on account ; 
and they permitted me to remove to my present curacy, where I have 
a stipend, which, after the deduction of rent and taxes, leaves me 
about 1001. a year tolive upon. When J arrived at this place, I had 
but 5/. left to supply my family with necessaries, and my wife was 
expected every hour to be confined in child-bed. I was obliged to 
have furniture for my house, which amounted to 751. ; out of which 
sum, in the course of four years, I have not been able to pay off 
more than 35/. ‘To be as little tedious as possible, my debts, from 
the year 1804, have increased to the frightful sum of 3001. 

** My own wants I have long contracted into as narrow a compass 
asl am able. My drink in general, is water, with a little milk, 
when it-can be spared from the children; excepting on a Sunday, 
when fatigue obliges me to take a little ale ; and I live perfectly retired 
from the visiting world. For the last five years, my wife and my little 
ones have scarcely been three months, at one time, free from sickness. 
My eldest son is apprenticed ; but I know not how to supply him with 
clothes and pocket money. My eldest daughter is neariy twe!ve years 
of age; and a Noble Peer, (then one of the Stewards of the Sons of 
the Clergy,) together with a gentleman of this neighbourhood, would 
kindly have given me an apprentice fee, to place her in a respectable 
school. Unfortunately, she was too young to be rec-ived; and now, 
alas! I am totally at a loss what to do for her. My second and third 
sons are ui Christ's Hospital. My second daughter, eight years old; 
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my third daughter, aged five years; and my fourth son, aged four 
years, ‘are at home.” 

This traly distressing case is well known to the Rev. Sir A. Gordon, 
Bart. Tilbury, in Essex ; to the Rev. J. Prince, Chaplain of the Mag- 
dafen ; to the Rev.T. Woodrooffe, Rector of Oakley, i in Surrey ; and to 
the Rev. W. Herringham, Rector of Borley, in Essex; who beg 
leave*to recommend it earnestly to the consideration of the benevolent. 
They will thankfully receive, and account for to the donors, what- 
ever subscriptions they may be entrusted with. Their object is to 
reliéve this poor Clergyman from his present embarrassments ; and to 
place in the-publice fands, in the names of trustees, a sum sufficient 
to afford 4 small annual aid towards the support of the children, till 
they aré of axe to maintain theinselves; and then to transfer the 
principal to the father. 

/The following Bankersin London have kindly offered to receive 

subscriptions :-— 

. Messrs. Sikes; and Co. 5, Mansion-house Street; Messrs. Marsh, 
Sibbald, and Co. Berners-strect, Oxford-sireet ; Messrs. Hammersleys 
ando. Pall-mail; Messrs. R. and G. Fuller, Cornhill; Messrs. 
Forster and Co. No. 11, Mansion-house Street ; Alessrs. Roberts, 
Curtis, and Co. Lomtard-street ; Messrs.. Hankey, Fenchurch-street, 
and Messrs. Martin and Co. Lomlard-street: where the name and ad- 
dress of this distressed Clergyman, with further particulars of his 
pitiable case, may Le known. 

Subscriptions already received. 

Rev. H. Powell... 

Rev. H. H. Norris .. 

J. C. Powell, Esq... 

Miss Powell .. °.. 

Miss M. Powell». . 

W. Snaith, Esq. .. 

WSikes, Esq. .. .. 

H. Sikes, Esq. ..  .. 

J. Watson, Esq... .. .. se 
T. Wilkinson, Esq..." 2... 

Rev. W. Herringham . are 
Unknown, by Mr. Herringham 
N. Barnardiston, Esq. . 

Mrs. Porter... ..  .. 

Mes: Hart... <6) & 

Rev. W. Sparrow 

Mr. E. Burms .. 

Rev. Sir A. Gordon, Bart. . 

Rev. J. Prince. .. ». 

Mire. Prince: 3: ..: °0% 

Rev. T. Brooksby .. 

J. Camptell, “9 

Mrs. Campbell . 

Miss Campbell . seid orregts ee 
APPENDIX, Antisac. Rav. Vol. 45. . 
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H. Peters, Fsq. Park Street 
oS ee 
H. Peters, jun. Esq... .. 
Miss Georgiana Peters... 
Marsh, Sibbald, and Co... .. ; 
F. Ravenscrott, Esq. Portland Place . . 
Biestss. Flankeysc) 65° 6. ee ie 
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~~ ae 
APPRENTICES. 


*« Persons serving seven years as apprentices to any trade have an 
‘* exclusive right to exercise that trade in any part of England. This 
‘law, with regard to the exclusive part of it, has by turns been 
** looked upon as a hard Jaw, or as a beneficial one, according to the 
‘** prevailing bamour of the times, which has occasioned a great 
“variety of resolutions in the courts of law concerning it, and at- 
“tempts have been {frequently made for its repeal, though hitherto 
** without success. At common law every man might use what trade 
“ be pleased ; but this statute restrains that liberty."—The adversa- 
‘* ries to which provision say, that all restrictions( which tend to intro- 
‘* dace monopolies) are injurious to trade. The advocates for it 
‘* allege that unskilfulness in trades is equally detrimental to the pub- 
** lic as monopolies."—“ That apprenticeships are useful to the 
‘© commonwealth, by employing of youth and Jearning them to be 
*‘ industrious. But that no one wohld be induced to undergo a seven 
“« years’ servitude, if others, though equally skilful, were allowed the 
‘same advantages without having undergone the same discipline : 
“and in this there seems to be much reason.” 

Vide Blackstone’s Commentaries, vol. i. p. 427. 


Objections to the Repeal of so much of the Statute of 5th Elizaleth, 
Cap. 4. as subjects to Penalties Persons who carry on or follow 
any Trades without having served an Apprenticeship of Seven 
Years thereto : 
lst—That, by removing the penalties above mentioned, the law will 
become wholly inoperative, and the motive for parents to place 
their children as apprentices will be destroyed. 
2d—That youth, when apprenticed, are accustomed to subordination, 
imbibe domestic habits, and beccme well-disposed toward the 
government, by which they are protected : and to the neglect of 
apprenticships, of late years, is to be attributed the increased and 
increasing number of criminals seen at all the assizes and quar- 
ter-sessions. 
¢d—That, by an application of seven years, they are most likely to 
be enabled to support themse!ves as useful members of society, 
when they come to the age of maturity, instead of becoming 
criminals and a nnisance to the community, which has been ob- 
served particularly in those places where apprenticeships have 
been neglegied, 
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4th—That they are also provided, during the most critical period 
of life, with a guardian, whose duty and interest it is to preserve 
their morals. , 

5th—That it is to apprenticeships, by which practitioners in the arts and 
manufactures, attain the highest degree of perfection, that British 
productions have arrived at the high estimation in which they 
have heretofore been held in foreign markets. 

6th—That, to the neglect of apprenticeships is to be attributed 
THE SPYRIOUS AND FRAUDULENT @oops manufactured of 
late, and the injurious practices of disposing of the same aT 
MOCK AUCTIONS. 

7th—That the obvious intention of our ancestors, in passing the said 
act, was to produce a competent number of masters and journey- 
men, of practical experience, to maintain the honour of the 
covntry, and the prosperity of its manufactures, honestly 
wrought by their ability and talents, inculcated by @ mechanical 
education, called a seven years’ apprenticeship: whereby (ac- 
cording to the memorable words of the statute itself) “‘ i@ will 
** come to pass that the same law (ieing duly executed) should 
** banish idleness, advance hustandry, and yield unto the hired 
** person, both in the time of scarcity and in the time of plenty, a 
“* convenient proportion of wages,” 


The hasty strides now making to dissolve the ancient institutions, 


and introduce anarchy and confusion in this country, have given occasion 
to submit the following statement to your most serious consideration, 
at a time when aftempts are on foot to procure the repeal of 
that great palladium of British manufactures, the Statute of Ap- 
prentices. 

Our ancestors, in their wisdom, taking into consideration the 
advantages that would arise to the interest and welfare of this coun- 
try, by premoting and encouraging arts, mysteries, and manufactures, 
so as toenable us no longer to depend on other cquntries, it appears 
that the object which presented itself as the most effectual towards 
accomplishing that purpose, was that of initiating youth in the prin- 
ciples and knowledge of mechanical pursuits, by apprenticeship ; 
thereby laying the foundation for an opportunity of exercising their 
talents with advantage to themselves, and to the general benefit 
and prosperity of their country, by having the rudiments of their 
profession well grounded in them, at a time when their faculties 
are best adapted to receive instruction, and enable them, by due 
application and study, to attain that skill in their several professions, 
80 as to rival foreign competition.—In pursuing that system, various 
acts were passed, at different times, to effectuate and accomplish that 
object ; and it appears to have been considered of such bencficial 
import to the interest of this country, by the sagacious ministers 
of Queen Elizabeth, who, having the welfare and prosperity of her 
Majesty's subjects at heart, caused all former acts relating to the exer- 
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cise of arts, trades, and mysteries, to be repealed, and a new one 
passed, embracing the general principle in a more ample and ex- 
tended manner, as fully appears by the general tenor of that 
act (the 5th of Elizabeth) ; it being thought expedient to give those 
persons who had served an apprenticeship, an exclusive enjoyment of 
the same. During the lapse of two hundred and fifty years, the 
benefits resulting from the said act have beea fully proved, and 
acknowledged as forming the basis on which our’mechanical supe+ 
riority rests. e 

The legis!ature, in its wisdom, has passed many acts of recent 
date for the regular apprenticing of parish children; which, to- 
gether with the many companies, public schools, and other chari- 
table foundations, that provide for the education and apprenticing of 
youth, is a sure proof of the estimation in which the apprentice 
system is geuerally held. 

The representatives of many cities, towns, and boroughs, are re- 
turned to parliameut by the votes of persons only who have been 
apprenticed :—for instance, the City of London sends four members 
by the votes of the liverymen, who most of them acquire that privi- 
lege by havingserved an apprenticeship of seven years, to some art, 
trade, mystery, or manual occupation. 

{t appears that of late the legislature has viewed the apprentice 
system as of some consequence; which is evident by its laying 
a tax not only on the indentures, but also on the premium given 
with the apprentice, which, in many instances, is as high as 
500/, and forms no iuconsiderable portion of the revenue. 

It must be admitted, that when’a youth has served an ap- 
prenticeship of seven years, he has purchased an exclusive privilege of 
following that trade to which he has been apprenticed, and in as full 
and ample a manner, and with as good a title, as he would have in 
any other kind of purchase whatever ; and, in justice, he ought to 
have as much protection in the enjoyment of his vested-interest in- 
one, as the other.—Should the protection, at present afforded, be 
taken away, who would be found willing to give premiums with their 
children > or who would submit to become an apprentice for seven 
years, when every illiterate and ignorant pretender might, by insiaua- 
tion and false pretences, introduce himself at his pleasure ; thus de- 
priving the qualified artizan of his employ ? 

The aboiition of the apprentice system wil] be regretted, by every 
friend and well-wisher to his country, as sapping a main foundation 
of public morals, and forming the commencement of the downfall of 
our boasted superiority ever every other nation in the arts, mysteries, 
and manufactures : .it being evident that apprenticeships are the most 
efficient protection to the morals of youth, anda regular mechanical 
education is the surest means of attaining a complete knowledge of the 
rudiments of the various arts, trades, and mysteries; and has been 
the principal reason of our superiority in our mechanical pursuits, 
which have been thought of such importance, that, by an act passed 
in the twenty-first year of George the second, artizans are prohibited, 
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under a heavy penalty, from leaving their native soil, under the im- 
pression that their emigration would be injurious to our nationay 
prosperity, by reason of initiating foreigners in that superior skill we 
have so love possessed, and ultimately enable them to rival us in 
foreign markets. 

The artizans of this country having, for a long time, felt the injary 
they have sustained by reason of the daily innovations committed on 
them, have agreed to petition the legisiature, in their wisdom, to 
grant them such feliet, as will prevent those encroachments in future, 
and ensure@ghose persons who have served as apprentices, an exclusive 
enjoyment of their several trades. 

Several petitions have already been, and others will be presented to 
the Honourable the House of Commons, immediately after the recess, 
signed by numerous bodies of artizans, from various parts of the 
Kingdom, and it is confidently hoped, that the City or Lonvon, 
and every one of the corporations thereof, as also, throughout the 
kingdom, will not only petition parliament that the statute of appren- 
tices miay not be repealed, but that it may be strengthened ‘and made 
more effectual for accomplishing the objects for which it was intended, 
and your attention to a memire of such national importance is earn 
estly solicited. 


Reflections on the Judgment delivered ty Sir John Nicholl against the 
i Rev. J. W. Wickes. 
(Concluded from p. 622. 

<* Its principle is, to bring over by conciliation, not to force away 
by severity ; to conciliate by indulgence, not to repel by persecution; 
to extend its pale, not to contract it by unnecessary exclusion.” p. 42: 

Withont dwelling on the injustice of these harsh terms, severtty:and 
persecution, if applied to the exception of Dissenters from the use 
of the burial service, or to any other law of the Church of England ; 
I proceed to show what the constitutional principles are, on which the 
exception is founded. 

The principles of the established Church are, in the preceding pas- 
sage, represented to be conciliation, indulgence, and comprehension, 
And we may venture toafGrm, '}1t no church is more tolerant than the 
established Church of this country, and no Clergy more eminently 
distinguished by a spirit of christian charity towaids those who dissent 
from them, than the Clergy of the establishment. Yet conciliation, 
indulgence, and comprehension, cannot be called the principles of 
the established church. The principles of a Church, I should rather 
say, are those constituent principles of government and discipline, 
which distinguish one society of Christians from another. The prin- 
ciples of government and discipline, which are characteristics of the 
Church of England, are episcopacy, uniformity, tne right of decreeing 
rites and ceremonies, and the King's.supremacy, as the source of her 
temporalauthority. In these principles consists the constitution of the 
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Church of England. From these principles, it can never be said, 
that the Church departs by excluding any one from Church privileges 
on account of non-conformity to Church discipline. There is, proba- 
bly, not one of those societies of Christians, which dissent from the 
Church, that does not exercise this power of exclusion in their own 
Way. 

The principles of the established Church may be collected not only 
from the articles, rubrick, and canons of the Church, but from the 
difference existing between the Church of England and other religious 
societies,---from the part which she bore in the reformation,---and 
from the origin and progress of her establishment. The constitutional 
difference or religious societies consists principally in erterna/s. The 
national distinction of the Jewish Church was an external rite. The 
great separation from the Church of Rome in the sixteenth century, 
was founded on reasons both internal and external ; but the form of 
Church government was not one of the reasons. Even Calvin was at 
first no enemy to episcopacy. But the difference in externals makes 
up almost the whole difference between the Church of England and 
some of the congregations which have separated from her. There is, 
therefore, a greater constitutional differente between such congrega- 
tions and the Church of England, than between the churches of I ng- 
Jand and of Rome. And thus it happens, that a Romanist is entitled 
tu the use of our Church office of burial, as a person lawfully baptizede 
By the 3d of James the First it is expressly provided that Po pish recu- 
sants shal] be baried in the charch-yard, according to the service of the 
Church of England. 

That the form of Church government was not among the causes 
that led to the great secession from Popery, we learn from a very com- 
petent judge, anative of Geneva, who has borne a valuable testimony 
to the apostolical antiquity of episcopacy, and to the character of the 
Church of England. ** Qui. sine prejudicio legerunt quod supovest 
scriptorum Christianorum antiquissimorum, satis Dorunt priorem dis- 
eipline formam que Episcopalis vocatur, qualis est in Magne Bri- 
tanniz parte meridiana, abique proximorpost Apostolos szculo obti- 
nuisse ; unde esse institutionis Apostolic colligere licet. Alteram 
vero, qoam Presbyteranam vocant, instituerunt multis in Jocis Galliz, 
Helvetiz, Germaniz, et Belgii, qui seculo xvi. ad ecclesia Romana 
secessionem fecerunt. Qui historias ejus szeculi adtentivs legerunt, 
probe sciunt ideo tan/um introdactam esse hane posteriorem regiminis 
formam quod Episcopi nollent coucedere iis, qui doctrinam et mores 
Christianoruin emendatione necessaria indigere contendebant, emen- 
danda ea esse, quz corrupta conquerebantur. Alroqui si Episcopi tune 
temporis idem facere ulique sponte sua voluissent, quod in Anglia hand 
multo post factum est, regimen illud etiamnum hodie apud omnes, qui 
secesserunt ab ecclesia Romana, obtineret ; et innumere calamitates, 
quz, omnibus perturhatis ac convulsis, contigerunt, anteverti potuis- 
sent.”"* It must ever be lamented, that any difference in externals 








* JoaNNIS Crerici de eligenda inter dissentientes Christianos sen- 
tentia liber, §. xi, 
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should be a cause of disunion in the Church of Christ. But the dis- 
wuion is the act of those who separate from us on such grounds; who 
maintain in common with us the great leading truths, and vita? princi- 
ples of christianity, yet, for the sake of external forms, renounce com- 
munion with the Church. 

The constitutional principles of the established Church may be very 
usefully studied in the origin and progress of its establishment. - The 
episcopal constitution of the British Church must have been long (per- 
haps a century and a half) prior to its legal establishment, which was 
coeval with the legal establishment of Christianity in Europe 
by Constantine. The Emperor's mother was a native of Britain. 
His father, Constantius Chlorus, died at York; and he himself 
was declared emperor by the army in Britain. Britain, probably, 
had the honour of his birth ;* and was likely, on many accounts, 
to have possessed his peculiar favour and protection. 

An early proof of the establishment of the British Church occurred 
in the attendance of three British Bishops at the council of Arles, 
which was convened by Constantine in the year 314. The Church of 
Britain was thus established before the Bishop of Rome bad any autho- 
rity beyond his own Diocese. The Saxon Princes, after their conver- 
sion to Christianity, were zealous friends to the Churcb. 

The Cherch of England, (Ecclesia Anglicana, as it was called after 
the beginning of the 7th Century,) was secured in its rights and 
privileges by the great Charter of English liberty. It has been some- 
times asked by non-conformists to our Church, Where was the Chureh 
of England before the reformation ? we answer, In the records of 
remote antiquity ; andin the strong holds of Magna Charta. For 
the Constitution of the Church of England (after all its retrenchments 
of Romish abuses and corruptions) continued unaltered by ‘the refors 
mation, except in the rejection of the Pope’s supremacy. It was still 
the same religious society, the same legitimate branch of the visible 
Church of Christ, that it had been for at least twelve centuries, though 
now reformed and brought back nearer to the standard of the primitiye 
Charch. ‘* Si episcopi idem facere ubique sponte sua voluissent, 
quod in Anglia tactua est, regimen illud (episcopale) etiamnuam hodie 
apud omnes, qui secesserunt ab ecclesia Romana, obtineret.” 

The unity of the Church was the great principle of its discipline. 
If during the 16th and 17:h centuries, that unity was guarded by too 
rigorous penalties against non-conformity, let them be imputed to 
their true cause, the turbulence and disorder of the times. At length, 
however, in the first year of W. III. that relief which the sectaries had 
refused to the Church of England in the day of their power, was 
granted to them by the toleration-act, which exempted them from 
the penalties of certain laws. 

The exemption was granted in the hepe that such an indulgence to 
‘* scrupulous consciences in the exercise of their religion might bean 





* Camden's letter to Lipsins. Collier's Eccles. Hist. Vol. 1. p. 24. 
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effectual means to unite their Majesties Protestant subjects in interest 
and affection.” (1 W. & M.c. 1S.) How far this good end has been 
answered, it is no part of our present business to inquire. But ‘ an- 
doubtedly all persecution and oppression of weak consciences, on the 
score of religious persuasions, are highly unjustifiable, upon every 
principle of natural reason, civil liberty, and sound religion. But care 
must be taken not to car:y this indujgence into such extremes, as may 
endanger the national Church: there is always a difference to be made 
between ¢oleration and estailishment.”* 

In the liberal spirit of the times this distinction seems to be very 
much overlooked. In the ‘‘ Judgment’. the dissenting mivister, who 
baptized the child, is said to be “‘ in all respects duly qualified accord- 
ing tolaw.” p. 47. Dissenting ‘‘ ministers and preachers being allowed 
by law, so far as that goes, they are /aw/u/ ministers for the purposes 
of their own worship, The toleratiou-act legalized them.” p. 30.--- 
** Acts of non-conformity are now J/egalixed; and they are to be 
recognized in courts of law.” p. 38.---* As lawful dissenting ministers 
they are already established.” p. 45. 

In the meaning of our Church articles and rubrick, and, therefore, 
in the meaning of the statnte law of the land, Dissenting ministers 
are not in all respects qua/ified according to law : in the sense of the 
articles and the statute they are neither lawful nor established. They 
are not qualified as the articles require; they are qualified for the pur- 
poses of their own worship, but not for the purposes of the Church, 
nor according to the intention of the Jaw, which confirmed tbe articles 
and rubrick of the Church. 

** By the toleration act an important change was worked in the 
situation of his Majesty's Dissenting subjects ; and the baptisms now 
administered by Dissenting Ministers stand upon very diflerent grounds 
from those by mere laymen.” p. 36. 

In what this difference consists, is not so made out as to affect the 
usual interpretativu of the rabrick. The tole:ation act did not make 
Dissenting baptisms Church of England baptisms. It did not make 
them lawful baptisms in the sense of the articles and the statute. It 
made no difference in the spiritual authority of Dissenting teachers. 
The adininistration of baptism is a spiritual act, and the right of admi- 
nistering originates ia spiritual authority. ‘be toleration act exempts 
Dissenting teachers from penalty, but leaves their baptisms precisely 
what they were before. It confers neither power, nor authority, nor 
establishment. | 

Dissenting baptisms are said to stand ‘‘ upon very different grounds 
from those by mere Jay-men.” Lay-baptisins are unlawful baptisms ; 
baptisms by the ministerof the parish or other Jawful minister, are 
lawful baptisms. Upon what neutral ground between /aw/ul and un- 
lawful, dissenting baptisms can stand, soas to make them baptisms 
within the meaning of the Rubrick, is not explained. 

“* There are many laws, both of Church and State, requiring con- 
formity to the church, creating disabilities, imposing penalties and 








* Blackstone's Comm. Vol. I p. 51. 
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denouncing excommunications upon all non-conformity. Now, sup- 
posing that during the existence of these disabilities it could be main- 
tained, that in point of law, no act of non-conformists could be recog- 
nized in a court of justice, and, therefore, that a baptism administered 
by such persons could not be noticed at all, either by the Church or by 
the courts administering the law of the Church, yet could it be main- 
tained, now, that such a baptism was to be considered as a mere nullity ? 
If such could have been considered as the view of the law before the 
toleration-act, yet (hat act would change the whole shape of the thing.” 
p. 36. 

In what this entire chamge consists, we are left to conjecture. It 
did not make that to be conformity, which was before non-confor- 
mity. It did not confer on non-conformity any of the privileges of 
conformity. It merely removed, or suspended, the penalties upon 
non-conformity as an offence against the established Church. Non- 
conformity was a punishable offence. A non-conforming baptism © 
could not be noticed in a Court of law; it was then worse than a 
mere nullity ; it was subject to animadversion and punishmeat. The 
Toleration Act has exemp’ed such baptism from penalty; it has 
removed the prohibition that lay against it; but it isstilla mere oul- 
lity as to the law and the C hurch ; ; for * ‘the registers of Dissenters 
cannot be admitted as evidence in a court of Justice, in the nature of 
a public document.* ‘This want of publick authority, if there were 
no other proof, is sufficient to shew, that dissesting baptisms do not 
** stand upon different grounds from those of mere, laymen.” The 
registers of Dissenters may be referred toas private entries; and so 
(for want of better evidence) may the entries of any family Bible. 
The parish Register is Registrum Ecclesie parochialis; and no other 
than the parish Register is adrnissible asa publick document; for 
dissenting baptisms, though exempt from penalty, are not baptisms 
Eeclesie parochialis. 

* The ‘Toleration Act legalized Dissenting ministers, p. 36.—Acts 
of non-conformity are now /egalized; and they are tobe recognized 
in Courts of law. Indeed the Legislature itself has recognized the 
baptism of Dissenters.” p. 38. 

The peeoyeities of acts of non-conformity in Courts of law, on 
which so much stress is laid, appears to imply mcre of legal sanction 
than it really gives. It by no m-ans places acts of non-conformity on 
a level with acts of conformity. And if it does not it is not to the pur- 
pose ; for it gives no authority to dissenting baptisms, which exempts 
them from the exceptions in the Rubrick. Acts of non-conformity 
are now indeed exempt from the penalties to which they were 
formerly subject; but they no otherwise cease to be unlawful except 
forthe purposes of dissenting worship. Dissenting baptisms are not 
Jawful in the sense of the Articles, Rubrick, and Canons of the 
Church, which (with the declarations of the Church in her acts of 
Convocation) is the only competent rule, that can be applied tothe 
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interpretation of the Rubrick: persons so baptized are still unbap- 
tized by a lawful Minister.* And all that we are in search of is an 
adequate rule for the interpretation of the Rubrick, ‘“ If any one 
die unbaptized withinthe true meaning of the Rubrick, the Minister 
is not only justified, but it is his duty, and he is enjoined by law, not 
to perform the Service.”’+ If the word unbaptized has only two 
meanings, not Laptized at all, and not Laptized ty a lawful Minister, 
and if the latter be its appropriate and ecclesiastical sense, al] the in- 
dulgence of toleration and recognition cannot exempt dissenting 
baptisms from the exception in the Rabrick to the burial service. 

The legislature has, it is said, recognized the baptism of dissenters. 
But how ? by laying a duty on their registers of baptism. And what 
does such recognition amount to? It has no influence whatever on the 
questions respecting the validity or lawfulness of dissenting baptism. 
They are questions purely ecclesiastical, which this act of taxation 
(even if it had not been repealed) does not interfere with, but leaves 
as it found them. 

Protestant dissenters, then, being allowed the exercise of their re- 
ligion, being no longer iiable to pains and penalties, their ministers 
lawfully exercising their fanctions, the rites of that body being allowed 
by law, it can no longer be considered thai any acts and rites performed 
by them are such as the law cannot, in the due administration of it, 
take any notice whatever of, or that a baptism performed by them, 
when attended with what our own Church admits to be the essentials of 
baptism, is still to be looked upon as a mere nullity.” p. 38. 


If dissenting baptisms were attended with aé/l the essentials of 
baptism, which our Church requires, they would be lawful baptisms 
within the meaning of the Articles end Rubrick, But that is not 
the case. Whatever is required by the Rubrick to be done in bap- 
tism, and, as such, ought to be done, is essential to baptism in the 
Church of England, either as a Sacrament, or as a law of the 
Church. Water, therefore, and the due form of words, are essential 
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* «© The Church of England calls no other baptism Jawful but 
such as is administered by a Minister episcopally ordained, because 
the laws of the Church aad of the State have appointed and com- 
manded that and none but that.— Since 1661 no one can be ac- 
counted a lawful Minister, but such as is episcopally ordained.” 
Bishop Freetwoop's Works, p. 554. 555- The Articles of 1562 
declare that it is not lawful for any man to take upon him the office 
of public preaching or ministering the Sacraments in the Congrega- 
are before he be lawfully called or sent to execute the same, (Art. 

3.) and that he is lawfully ordered, who is ordered according to the 
Giédheniticit ser shee of iid. VI. (Art. 36.) The Preface, or Rubrick to 
the Ordination sezvice of 1601 has more fully asserted this, by saying 
that “no man shai] be accuunted or taken to be a lawful Minister, 
Who is not so ordered,” 

+ Jadgment. p, 10. 
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to baptism as a Sacrament; a lawful Minister and Sponsors are 
essential to publick baptism, as a law of the Church of England. 
The Rubrick accordingly, after prescribing what ought to be done, 
directs that a child, which has not, in its private baptism, been 
christened according to ail things that ought to be there done, is (when 
brought to Church) to be baptized again. A lawful minister is de- 
clared to be essential to baptism in the Church by the 23d Article, 
by the Convocation of 1575, by the Rubrick of 1604, and by the 
Preface, or Rubrick, to the Ordination service in 1661. Baptism, 
therefore, not administered by a lawful minister, is a nullity as to the 
Shurch of England; and a person so baptized is unbaptized in the 
meaning of the Church. But it does not therefore follow that such 
baptism is a mere nullity for the purposes of dissenting worship, nor 
is the otfice of buriai refused for a person so baptized, as not baptized 
at all, or as not a Christian. In the controversy, which arose in the 
last century, from Mr. Lawrence's being re-baptized on account of 
his defective baptism, as he himself considered it, such a conclusion 
appears to have been drawn by him, and by those who concurred with 
him. Bat such conclusion made no part of the reason, which in- 
duced Mr. Wickes to refuse the office of burial. The two cases in- 
deed are very different, the arguments in the former applying to one 
sense of the word “‘ unbaptized,” and in the latter to another; and 
therefore the refutation of one case affords no proper ground of ar- 
gument against the other. 

The doctrine of Bishop Fleetwood, in his Tract on lay-baptism, 
is this: ‘* the necessity of a lawiul minister to baptism in the Church 
of England does not affect the validity of lay-baptism out of the 
Church.” This doctrine we do not oppose, but alledge, in support 
of the usual interpretation of the Rubrick to the burial service, that 
the validity of lay-baptism oué ot the Church does not disprove the 
necessity of a lawful minister to baptism a the Church, nor entitle to 
Church privileges. 

‘It can no longer be considered,—that infants so baptized are te: 
be rejected from urial as persons unlaptized at all ; or, in other words, 
as not being Christians.” p. 38. 

There is no passage in the ‘* Judgment,” which shews the misap- 
plication of abstract senses more strongly, or the decision to be a mis- 
interpretation of the Rubrick more strikingly, than this summary 
statement of the case as affected by the Toleration Act. Here are 
three circumstances mentioned as applicable to the case before the 
Court, not one of which can be imputed to it. Mr. Wickes did not 
reject the infant from burial, but from the Church office of burial ; 
the office was not refused for the intant, as a person ‘* unbaptized at 
all,” but as undaplized by a lawful minister; it was not refused for 
the infant as not being a Christian, but as mo¢ having been chris- 
tened according to the laws and usage of the Church of England. 
The source of this misinterpretation is the applying of an abstract sense 
to the word ‘‘ unbaptized” instead of its appropriate and ecclesiasti- 
cal meaning. The word “ baptized” has only one signification in ahé 
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Rubrick. It always means, laptized ly a lawful minister. ‘‘ Une 
baptize +4" therefore in the Rubrick, must mean not Laptized ly a law- 
ful minister. ts general and abstract ineaning 1s, not baptized ai all; 
but its appropriate and ecclesiastical sense is, not Laptizxed by a law- 
ful Minister ; and there can, I think, be no'doubt, which sense should 
be adopted in the interpretation of an ecclesiastical law. 

An advocate for the burial of Dissenters according to the service 
of the Church, who styles himself ‘£ A true Churchman” in the 
Ecclesiastical Register for 1809, p. 526, is misled by the abstract 
sense of the word “ unbaptized.” He asks, “* Are not the Dissent- 
ers of every denomination Christians, as well as every member of 
the established Church ?"’—as if the usual interpretation of the Ru- 
brick declared them to be not Christians. Again he asks, ‘‘ If they 
are Christians, why not give them a Christian burial, according to the 
form of the Church ?”—Because the Rubrick forbids it. The office 
of burial is not to be used for persons ‘‘ unbaptized” in either sense 
of the word, as not baptized at all, or nat baptized by a lawful minis- 
ter; but the /utter was the reason of Mr. Wickes's refusal. The 
Church office of burial, it is presumed the Dissenters do not consider 
as the only kind of Christian burial ; but it is the only kind allowable 
inaChurcheyard. The Clergy, who refuse the Church office for 
persons ‘‘ unbaptized” do not say, that Dissenters are not to have 
Christian burial, but that the Rubrick forbids-the use of the Church 
othce forany persons not baptized by a lawful minister. 

IV. Having now given my reasons for thinking the decision against 
Mr. Wickes to be founded on a misinterpretation of the word ‘ un- 
baptized” in the Rubrick, and having accounted for such misinterpre- 
tation, I proceed to the consequences of the doctrine, on which the 
decision rests. If the use of the Church office of burial for the corpse 
ef a dissenter, claimed and defended as a right, rests on the doctrine 
that a lawful minister is not essential to Boptism,— ~—and that doctrine 
be adverse to the general law and constitution of the Church of Eng- 
land, as‘ have endeavoured to prove it to be,—the consequences of 
such doctrine must, sooner or latter, be very injurious to the estas 
blished Church. 

Abstract interpretation, by resolving appropriate terms into general 
meanings, leads, through a confusion of principles, to the confound- 
ing of diferent rights. In the discussion of rights, political and social, 
within these last five and twenty years, we have seen what a 
tremendous prostration of established rights has, in some countries, 
been effected by the machinery of abstract generalities. 

‘« It should in no view of this subject be forgotten, that the ques- 
tion is a question of disability and exclusion from the rights, which 
belong to his Majesty's subjeets generally.” p. 35, 36. 

The rights which belong to his Majesty’s subjects generally are civil 
rights acquired by civil conformity ; the right to theuse of the church 
office of burial is an ecclesiastical right acquired by ecclesiastical con- 
formity. The. refusal therefore of this office for the corpse of a 
Dissenter cannot be justly called disability and exclusion from the ge- 
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neral rights of his Majesty’s subjects. It cannot belong to excom- 
municates, who cease to be in communion with the Church of Eng- 
land, nor to unbaptized persons, who have never been admitted into 
it. Dissenters have as much right to our Churches, as they have to 
Church privileges. Their non-conformity to the Church excludes 
them from both. 

«* Aoain, I would ask, is Mr. W heatley’ $ notion consistent with the 
principles of common justice and common equity? Dissenters are 
obliged by the Toleration Act itself to pay their ¢ithes, to pay church 
rates, to pay Easter offerings, and other dues, and to contribute to the 
support of the Church and its ministers.” p. 43, 

The Toleration Act, though it has led to many encroachments on 
the spiritual authority of the Church, and even on her legal rights, 
does not interfere with the private property of the Church. Tithes* 
are, in the strictest sense, private property. And (thanks to a kind Pro- 
vidence) the Church's right to 7idéhes is of a much older date than 
the Toleration Act. ‘The titheable part of an estate is as much the 
property of the Church,—the private property of the Incumbent 
of the Parish,—as the rest of the estate is the property of its pos- 
sessor. It is aninherited properiy, derived from reyal grants, or the 
free gift of pious individuals. Tithes, though given to the Church 
for the maintenance of Religion, are not paid by the land proprietor 
or possessor, as Ais contribution for the performance of Church du- 
ties. ‘They are a reserved part of al! titheable estates ; and the pay- 
ment of them is a debt contracted in the inberitance, or purchase, or 
lease, of an estate, which the possessor, whether he goes to the 
Church, or to the Meeting house, is bound to pay by the same laws, 
which secure to him the possession of the esiate. The duty of confor- 
mity to the Church isa perfectly distinct obligation from the payment 
of Tithes. The two obligations are not dependent on each other. 
The payment of a debt contracted on one account gives no right to 
privileges due on another. It is conformity to the Church, which 
gives a right to Church privileges. 

‘* Why the rights and interests of the Church are affected by the 
considering of dissenting baptisms, as Christian baptisms,—by allow- 
ing persons so baptized the common right of being buried according 
tn the ordinary forms of the Church, ard by a minister of the Church, 
to whose support they are bound to contribute, has not been ex- 
plained.” p. 46. 


Miscellanes. 









* In some of our law-books Tithes are briefly defined to be an 
ecclesiastical inheritance, or property in the Church, collateral to 
the estate of the lands therecf. (Jacoss.) The Clergy have 
precisely the same right to tithes, as the heir at law has to his an- 
cestor’s estate, or the farmer to the possession in consequence of 
his Jease ; and the proprietor has no more reason to complain that 
his land is not tithe-free, than he has that bis neighbour's field is 
not hisewn, (Cristian's Note to Blackstone’s Comm. Vol. I. 
p. 25.) 
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It is the abstract sense of the word ‘ unbaptized,” and not the 
ecclesiastica], that unchristianixes, The office of burial is not re- 
fused becausé dissenting baptisms are not Christian baptisms, but 
because they are not Church of England baptisms. The right to 
Church privileges is not a common right, but an acquired right,—ac- 
quired not by the possessionof titheable property, nor by the pay- 
ment of tithes or other dues, but by conformity to the Church, The 
rights and interests of the Charch are affected by considering dissent- 
ing baptisms as equivalent to Church baptisins ; because this cannot 
be admitted without admitting the doctrine that a lawful minister 1s 
not essential to baptism, and consequently, not essential to any other 
function of the Christian ministry. 

‘“« If the legal rights of the Church were affected, it would not be 
more the duty than the inclination of the court to uphold them.” 
p. 40. 

The legal rights of the Church, as it appears to me, are deeply 
affected by the issue of the cause before the court. For I am per- 
suaded that nothing less than the integrity and stability of the esta- 
blished Church are involved in it. The episcopal constitution of the 
Church, the exclusive administration of the sacraments, the power of 
ordaining to the pastoral office, are all legal rights of the Church, not 
less than the right of tithes. But what wovld become of these rights, 
if, contrary to the articles and the Rubrick of the Church, it were 
‘* lawful for any man to take upon him the office of public preaching, 
or ministering the sacraments in the congregation, without being 
Jawfully called and sent to execute the same ?”* and in defiance of 
the preface, or Rubrick, to the ordination service, confirmed by 
statute 1661, in which it is declared, ‘‘ that no man shall be ac- 
counted or taken to be a lJawful Bishop, Priest, or Deacon, in the 
Church of England, or suffered to execute any of the said functions, 
except he be called, tried, examined, and admitted thereunto accord- 
ing to the form herezfier following, or bath had formerly, episcopal 
consecration or Ordination.’ <A doctrine, which declares the lawful 
Minister not to be essential to baptism, pronounces lawfulness of com- 
mission to be not essential to the other fanctions of the ministry, and 
goes a great way towards annulling the necessity of any religious esta- 
blishment, and therefore towards destroying the fabrick of the esta- 
blisbed Church, by placing all sects on a level with the establishment, 
and sanctioning every species of separation from it. 

V. The claim to the use of the burial service for persons not in 
communion with the Church not only rests on a doctrine that is con- 
trary to law, being contrary to the articles and Rubrick, but is anrea- 
sonable in itself. It appears from the practice of those dissenters, 
who lay the corpse in the ground without any burial service ; and of 
others, who have burying grounds of their own; that the use of the 
Church office of burial is neither necessary to them, nor desirable, 
But be this as it may, it is surely unreasonable that a dissenter, who 
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has lived all his life out of communion with the Church, at variance 
with her forms and discipline, and particalarly with this very office 
of burial, and perbajs in rancorous hostility against them, should 
at last be buried as in communion with her; that he who has 
been accustomed to speak with contempt and scorn of all written 
forms, should be buried under a written service; that he who has 
held all Church establishments in utter abomination, as popish and 
antichristian, should be buried as adear lLrother of an established 
Church. Could such a deceased dissenter be conscious of what is 
doing at such interment, how would his indignant spirit (if departed 
spirits can retain their earthly prejudices, and be capable of indigna- 
tion,) feel aggrieved and mortified at being forced into an act of com- 
munion with the established Church against his will, and in despite of 
al) the habits of his past life ? 

Above all, it seems most unreasonable that a clergyman who is aware 
of the inconsistency of such burial with the prejudices of dissenters 
against the Church, and with the direction of the Rubrick, should be 
judged to act illegally, if he does not bury a dissenter, as a member 
of the Church ;—that a Clergyman, who knows all the evils of 
schism, how contrary to Christ's command, and to the spirit of our 
Christian calling, how subversive of that unity, which Christ prayed 
for among his disciples, how adverse to the progress of the gospel ;— 
and who remembers the heavy denunciations of scripture against 
division and disunion in the Church of Christ ; and, of course, be- 
lieves, that they are at least in an unsafe state, who live and die in 
schism ;—should yet be compellable to bury such a dissenter not only 
as a dear Lrother, but with the express and declared hope that “ this 
our brother doth rest in the Lord.” His dissenting brethren have his 
most charitable wishes; he is far from denying a dissenter’s Chris- 
tianity, or circumscribing his Maker's mercy ; to their own master 
they must stand or fall; but his charity cannot aiter his opinion of 
schism. He feels that a confident assurance of God's favour (which 
hope* implies) is at variance with St. Paul’s declarations against 
schism; he feels therefore that the use of the burial service for a dis 
senter (when his want of church baptism is officiously forced upon 
his notice) is contrary to the Rubrick, to his convictions and. his 
duty. 

I have now completed the several objects of these Reflections, and 
have only to recapitulate the substance of them. The ‘ Mase! 
having taken the Rubrick to the burial service as the text of its in- 
quiries, confines itself to the abstract meaning of the word ‘* unbap- 
tized,” that is, not Laptized at all; and collecting many proofs of the 
permission of lay-baptism in the Church, in cases of extreme necessity 





* It may be said, that men of immoral lives are buried with this 
expression of hope. But they may have repented of their sins ; and, 
if not, the law does not leave it to the discretion of the Minister e 
refuse the burial service for any but the specified excegtions. 
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and danger of death, for many centuries before the Reformation, and, 
perhaps, for some yeats after it; and of adoption into the Church, 
without rebaptizing ; and combining this evidence with the indul- 
gence of the Toleration act, which exempts dissenting Ministers from 
the pains and penalties to which they were formerly subject ; con- 
cludes that a lawful Minister is not essential to baptism; and there- 
fore that a person baptized by a dissenting Minister cannot be con- 
sidered as not baptized at all; and consequently that Mr. Wiexes 
acted illegally in not using the church office of burial for the infant 
baptized by a dissenting minister 

After the most careful consideration of the ‘* Judgment” in all 
parts, I am led to the conclusion, that the decision against Mr. 
Wickes is a misinterpretation of the Rubrick, and that it rests on an 
assumption contrary to law, and, in its consequences, tending directly 
to the subversion of the established Church. The Misinterpretation 
of the Rubrick appears to be founded on the following defects: an 
imperfect interpretation of the word ‘* unbaptized,” being confined 
to the general and abstract meaning instead of its appropriate and 
ecclesiastical sense ; —a mis-statement (almost throughout the Judge- 
ment) of the exclusion intended by the Rubrick, which is rot from 
burial , but from the church office of burial ;—an imperfect repre- 
sentation of the general law of baptism, even before the Reformation, 
but more especially of that law as established by the Rubricks of 1604 
and 1661 ;—and an undue extension of the principles of the Tole- 
ration act, by which misapplication of the act, the distinction between 
toleration and establishment is, in a great measure, done away, and the 
authority of a ¢olerated dissenting teacher is placed on a Jevel with the 
lawful and established Clergy. 

In answer to the doctrines of the Judgment, I have, I +m fully 
proved that a lawfal Minister is essential to ba aptism inthe Church of 
England ; and that the appropriate and ecclesiastical meaning of the 
word “« unbaptized” in the Rubrick, is not laptized by a lawful 
Minister ; end therefore that a Clergyman, being bound to follow the 
Rubrick, does not act illegally in refusing the office of burial for 
persons not baptized by a lawful Minister, though, at present, he may 
involve himself in ruinous expences by his conscientious refusal. 

The duty of theclergy, and the authority of the Rubrick, which is 
the rule of their duty, cannot be more forcibly urged upon them than 
in the following vassage of the Judgment : ‘‘ It is not matter of option ; 
it is not matter of expediency or benevolence, whether a Clergyman 
shall administer the burial service, or refuse it ; for the Rubrick, con- 
firmed by the statute, expressly enjoins him not to perform the office 
in the specified casey—If the child died ‘* unbaptized” within the true 
meaning of the Rubrick, the Minister was not only justified, - but 
it Was his duty, and he was enjoined by law, not to perform the 
service.’"* 
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( 705 ) 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 


ON THE DELUSIONS OF PLEASURE. 
From a small Volume of Poems, which wiil shortly appear. 


On pleasure bent, deluded run 
The sons of Folly one by one, 
Till all have had their turn + 
Till all are satisfied and find 
Pleasure as fleeting as the wind, 
Leaving a deadly sting behind, 
The cause of much concern. 


O, ye on whom ne'er Fortune frown’d, 
But all your darling wishes crown’d 
With an assiduous will ; 
Ask Reason’s self what’tis ye gain 
By joining Dissipation’s train ; 
The answer's dire disease and pain, 
And every earthly ill, 
Strange it appears, that while the good 
Pursue in calm and holy mood 
The path which Wisdom treads; 
Fashion's gay votaries, Pride’s compeers, 
Refuse the sage advice of years, 
Careless, nor precious health reveres, 
Nor death-fraught ruin dreads. 





Just as a little giddy fly, 
Attracted by Lavinia’s eye, 
Between its lids expires. 
So often fares it with the gay, 
The children of a transient day, 
They sport in pleasure’s sunny ray, 
Yet perish by its fires. 
Reflect, then, ye who squander wealth, 
Ani by excesses injure health, 
Ere time's for ever flown ; 
For death, like a perfidious foe, 
When least suspected, strikes the blow, 
Whic!: lays our fairest prospects low, 
Though e’er so bright they shone. T—. 
— se Sete | 














ERRATA. 





sige line 
148 18 for “Tonbridge” read Troubridge. 
208 5 from the bottom, for ‘‘ loose” read lose. 
205 14 for “ proclaimed” read purchased, 
253 3O for ** amicus” read amica. 
252 11 dele the inverted commas after “ depend.” 
13 for “ convinee” read produce. 
14 for “ dispose” read disposes. 
259 8 fromthe bottom, for “ on” read in, 
383 16 for“ in” read on. 
Appenpix, Antisac, Rav. Vol. 45. 3¢ 
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pare line 
287 15 
290 6 
247 15 
349 13 
17 

352 7 
. 36 
354 20 
353 27 
360 8 
i9 

S70 5 
12 

$69 9 
42 29 


425 9 
426 25 
427 6 

25 


429 33 
482 29 

32 
434 3 
436 33 
437 9 
438 34 

43 
440 6 


21 
441 17 
26 
39 
442 24 
443 5 
29 
+ 8 
444 n. 2 
445 21 
40 
446 n. 
448 23 
449 5 
21 


31 
36 

450 2 
451 8 
458 24 
, n. 1 




















461 17 























6 
466 7 
4 
467 3 
2 
468 8 
479 17 
487 24 
















































Errata, 


for “ union” read unison. 


from the bottom, for “‘ desolation” read destruction, 


Jor “ distinction” read destruction, 

Jor “* counections” read conversations. 
for ** unreasonable” reud unseasonable. 
for ™ men” read man. 

Jor ** the” read thee. 

Sor “* where” read whose. 

Sor “ quires” read quirks. 

for * preposition” read proposition. 

Jor “ money gaining” read gaining money. 
for “ is” read are. 

for “ conclusions” read conclusion. 

for “ trom” read form. 

after “nineteen” put inverted commas. 


last line but one, for ** Joannes” read Joannig, 


for * render” read renders. 

for ‘* acquirement” read acquirements. 
from the bottom. fur *f ever” read even. 
after ‘‘ imparted” put a comma. 


428 last line, for “ is” read are, 


put a comma after ‘* draws.” 

for “ flounced” read flowered. 
for “ forms” read form. 
from the bottom, for ‘‘ 1866” read 1766, 
for ** here” read there. 
after ‘* months” put inverted ¢ommas. 
Sor ** their’ read the. 
for “ require” read requires. 

Sor * had” read hired, 

Jor “guilty” read weak, 

Jor * adopt” read adapt. 

for “ Marathan” read Marathon. 

Jor “ adopt’ read adapt. 

Sor “ these” read those. 

Jor “ appropriate” read appreciate. 
dele the comma after “‘ topographers.” 
from the bottom, for “‘ returned” read restored. 
Sor ** where” read when. 

for “ verification” read versification, 
substitute a comma for the full point. 
dele the inverted comma. 
dele comma after “ litteraria.” 
for “ some” read more. 

for “ falling” read following. 
dele comma after “* August.” 

for “ Dermdy” read Dermody. 
dele comma after “ writing.” 

for * in” read on. 


from the bottom, after ‘‘ of” insert, the governor of. 


for ** derive” read drive. 
dele inverted commas. 


458 last line, for “ demands” read demand. 


for “ was” read were, a 
from the bottom, for “‘ respecting” read rejecting. 
from the bottom, for “ that” read than. 


from the bottom, for ‘‘ accomplishments” read accomplishment. 


from the bottom, for “ secures” read secure. 


from the bottom, for “ facilitates,” read facilitate, 


from the bottom, for “ causes” read cause, 
dele inverted commas. 


for 111d.” read 11d, 
an for“ 111¢.” read 14d, 
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ALFRED'S letter on oak timber and 
India-built shipping, 184. 

Allies, their glorious successes in Ger- 
many considered, 462—The capa- 
bility of their means to prosecute 
those successes, 466. 

American Sermon, curious one sup- 
pressed by the government of the 
United States, containing severe re- 
marks on the present war with 
Great Britain, their Generals, Pre- 
sident, &c. 577 to 601. 

America, the present cabinet of, de- 
scribed, 116, 117. 

An enigma, 378. 

Amusements, some excellent observa- 
tion on the proper use of, 643. 

An Inquiry into the evidence of the 
diviue origin of the Christian reli- 
gion, 375. 

Answer tu queries on churchmen, 511. 

Antiquities, the study of them com- 
mended, 443. 

Apprentices, remarks on the statute 
of Elizabeth respecting them, and 
on the impolicy of its repeal, 690 
to 695. 

Astrology, its importance vindicated, 
and its great antiquity described, 
89 to 92. 

Austria, the great importance of her 
junction with the allics in Germany, 
considered, 204—The probability 
of success to the allies from that 
circumstance, 205-- Her manifesto 


on that occasion, 284 to 509— Par- 
ticular points in that manifesto 
commented on, 284, 285, 286, 287, 
289, 290, 295, 294, 295, 296, 298, 


300—The glorious consequences of 


her junction, 461—The line of fu- 
ture conduct which her security 
demands, 465. 

BACK-BONE Club, Liverpool, their 
meeting to ce lebrate their first an- 
niversary, with an account of the 
toasts, speeches, &c, 469 to 477. 

Baker, Mr. original poetry by him, 
515. 

Baptism, its trne ecclesiastical signi- 
fication, 191— That of Dissenters 
considered, 696. 

Barlow, Sir George, some important 
passages in his Jate administration 
at Madras, reviewed, 451 — The 
decision of the Court "of Direetors 
thereon, censured, 452 —His re- 
moval frem office noticed, ibid.— 
His clandestine endeavours to in- 
tcrcst the Court of Directors in his 
favour, 453—The division of his 
administration into two systems, 
455—-The subject resumed, 55.— 
His abuses in the civil department, 

considered, 558—His strange con- 
duct and interference in Reddy 
Row’'s case, 560 te 625—The com 
plaint of the creditors to him, 626 
—The true state of the question 
between them, 628—His perseen- 
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tion and rain of Mr. Roeback, one 
the ¢ 631-—-The perni- 

eguences of bs miscon- 
inet in the trial of Reidy Row, 
pointed out, 640. 

Bedford, duke of, remarks on the 
agricultural festivals at Weburn 
lately discontinued , 357. 

Berkeley, his opinion on the proper 
policy of a government, 186. 

Bible socicty, its dangereus and per- 
nicious effects, 56-571. 

Bossuet, his work on scriptural mo- 
rality considered, 252. 

Bonrben, remarks on the family 
of, 175—The prospeet ct their re- 
steration to the crown of France, 
and remarks on tie necessity for 
that event, 464. 

Brady, Mr. bis Clavis Calen: aria, and 
its review by the Briti-l: Critic, 417 

British Critic, their review of Mr. 
Brady's Cijavis Calendaria, consi- 
dered, 417—Curions deviation from 
the general usage of reviewers by 
them, 415—Thetr objections to se- 
veral parts of the work remarked 
on, 4.0 to 425. 

Britton, Mr. his historieal and architec- 
tural essay on Redcliffe church, 
Bristol, 441—Extract from his pre- 
face, ibid. —His remarks on Chat- 
terton, 442 — On antiquatian re 
searches in general, 443—His de- 
scription of the edifice, 444—Ani- 
mated description of a thunder 
storm, 446. 

Buonaparte, his early conduct at ihe 
siege of Toulon, and at erwaids at 
Paris, 86—Remarks on a pamphlet 
on the calculation of his nativity, 
0v—His conduct towards America 
in the repeal of his Berlin and 
Milan decrees, 121—Some of his 
enormities enumerated, 140 — His 
infatuation in his recent opposition 
to the allied powers in Germany, 
206—Just reprobation of his cha- 
racter, 243 — His Russian expedi- 
tion, and disgraceful defeat and 
flight in 1812, 460--His campaign 
in Germany, and complete def: at 
and expulsion in 1815, 461—Reflec- 
tions on his present humbled state, 
462—On the probable consequences 
of his being permitted to reign in 
France, 460—Observations on his 
flight from his army, being pro- 

posed as the subject of a prize epi- 

gramat Cambridge, 571. 
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Rurres, Rev. Mr. bit remarls on the 
leading arguments in faveur ef Ca- 
thelic emancipation, 50--His diva 
sion of the subject, 55— R-eiutes the 
first arzument, ib. 56—Tfhe second 
argument refuted, with an allusion 
to Mr. Grattan and Mr. Canning, 
36, 37—The third argument, 40— 
Just tefections on the 
honow'!edge in religious matiers, 4°? 
— His remarks on general education 
general y applauded, with an oli c- 
tion to one of them, 42-—The posi- 
tion in tue fourth argumeut reitted, 
50—The fifth argnment, 51—His 
remarks on the unity of the secta- 
ries, with the Papists in oppo-ing 
the church, 55—The sixth and se- 
venth arguments, with a consider- 
ation of the threat held out in the 
latter, 56, 57, and 58—His recapi- 
tulation of his arguments, 59. 

Burial, the question whetlier the office 
of, ought to be performed for those 
that die unbaptised, considered, 
with a tract, supposed to be writ- 
ten by a prelate of the established 
church, on the subject, 99. 

Burke, Mr. the probability that he 
was the author of Junius’s Letters, 
constlered, 209 to 253— Passages 
from his and Junius’s writings com- 
pared, 214 to 2i8—Remark on his 
great judgment and genius, 232— 
On the expected history of his life 
and labours, 233. 

Burlesque poetry, nature of, describ- 
ed, 160. 

Byron, lord, remarks on his fragmewt 
of a Turkish tale, called “ The 
Giaour,’ 127—On his genius, with 
a remarkable feeling in his writings 
pointed out, ibid.—Extracts from 
his advertisement, 129 — Various 
extracts from the poem, 129 to 138 
Beautiful simile extracted, 151— 
Conciuding remarks on the merits 
of the piece, 138-—-His prelogue ou 
the opening of Drury Lane theatre 
considered, 350—Critical remarks 
on his Chuide Harold, 567. 

CAMBRIDGE, remarks on the Pitt 
University Scholarship there, 387 
—Its final arrangement described, 
575. 

Canada, excellent thoughts on its inva- 
sion, contained in a speech of Mr. 
Quincey in the honse of represen- 
tatives of the United States ef 

America, 109, 
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Canning, Mr. his conduct respecting 
Catinoiie em uicipaten. ol, 32. 

Cathobe Committee, remarks on the 
petition intended to be presented 
by them next session of parliament, 
479. 

Catholics, remarks on the conduct ef 
tue advocates of them claims, $1, 
32—'The impelicy of the act bestow- 
ing on them the elective franchise 
pointed out, $3 —Its repeal con- 
tended to be highly desirabie, 3 
The question of their emarcipatioa, 
with remarks on tie intemperate 
lancuage of some parhamentary 
orators thereon, ibid. —Their tenets 
hosti ¢ te a Protestaut government, 
$2—And immutable, 50, 51—Their 
admission to the highest offices in 
the state, asit would affect the sove- 
reign, considered, 54—The neces- 
sity for an immediate denial of all 
further concession to them, insisted 
on, 59—Tiie fatal effects to be ap- 
prehen‘ed from their emancipation, 
> 
Sale 

Cattley, Mr. curious Popish pastoral 
letter received by him, 567. 

Cazotte, M. curious prediction by him 
before the French revolution, 399. 

Celibacy, its imjunction among the 
Roman Catholic clergy, with a qno- 
tation from St. Paul on the subjeet, 
considered, 347, $43. 

Chatterton, remarks on his character, 
and on his supposed literary for- 
gery, 442, 447. 

Chesapeake. Sce Skanuon, 391. 

Christianity contrasted with the Pagan 
system of morality, $35. . 

Christian religion, most important 
inquiry on its origin, 375. 

Churches, remarks on the present 
paucity of, in the Metropolis, 47— 
Curious case of an unsuccesstul ap- 
plication to parliament on the sub- 
ject, 42. 

Church of England, her principles re- 
viewed, 693—Its antiquity, 6). 
Church of Rome, her doctrines and 

errors exposed, 340, 

Church music, letter on the subject 
of, 497. 

Ciire, Lord, his assertion respecting 
the Religious ‘Toleration of the 
Irish Papists, 6. 

Clergyman, distressing case of one, 
described, with a list of Subscrip- 

tions for his relief, 688, te 690, 
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Collingwood, Admiral, incident ho« 
nourahle to his memory, 80. 

Coxe, Mrs. her nevel called “ Libee 
rality and Prejudice.” 533—Cha- 
racter described, with extracts, 
554, to 538. 

Crito’s letter to the Editor on the Ro- 
man Catholic Claims, 227, 

Curran, Mr. his Speeches on the late 
state trials considered, 59. 

DANIEL, Mr. his work calied “ The 
Times, or tre Prophecy,” consider- 
ed, with extracts, $49 to 354—Ex. 
cellent hymn extracted, 353. 

Danubeney, Dr. his remarks on Lan- 
casters system of education de- 
fended, 44-- His tract on the sub- 
ject of Sir John Nicholl against the 
Rev. J. W. Wickes, 98. 

Dean Forest, Gioucestershire, Ob- 
servations un the new Chapel there, 
with a list of subscriptions, 498 
to 500. 

Declus Clericus, questions proposed 
by him on various subjects cun- 
bected with the Caurch, answere 
ed, 94 to 98. 

De La Harpe, M. curious morcean 
found among his papers connected 
With the Freuch Revolution, 398— 
Interesting account of his couver- 
sion and subsequent writings, 403 
to 407—~His remarks on Voitaire’s 
writings, 466. 

Denmark, remarks on her infatuated 
attachment to Buonaparte, 467. 
De Renzy, Capt. his novei called 
“ the Faithful Irishman; of the 
House of Dunder,” considered, 
34;—His preface, somewhat re- 

markable, 347. 

Despair, description of that pas- 
sion, 135. 

Dirum, Major General, his excellent 
speech at a public dinner at Liver- 
pool, to cciebrate the successes of 
the Allies against Yrance, 679. 

Downey, Mr. his naval poems, con- 
sidered, with remarks on the excel- 
lence of his performances, 233, 234 
—His dedication, 235—His first 
poem called ** Pleasures of the Na- 
val Life,” considered, ibid.—Its 
divisions, withextracis, 256 to 245 
—Conciuding remarks on its great 
merit, 245—THis poem calied “* The 
Battle, of Trafalgar,” described, 
with its divisions and extracts, 245, 
to 250—Remarks on its beauties, 
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219~-Hints to Mr. Downey of some 
trifling defects in rhyme im his per- 
formances, 250. 

Duelling, the present frequency of, 
censured, 348—Just reflections on 
the wickedness of, 649. 

Duigenan, Dr. letter to him, from 
the Orange Society of Armagh, 379 
—His reply, 280. 

EAST INDIA COMPANY, extraor- 
dinary privilege enjoyed by them, 
454 — Instance of a gross abuse of it, 
ibid. —Thcir claims to sovercignty 
in India, considered, 541. 

Edinburgh Reviewers, their calum- 
nies against the Bishop of Lincoin, 
Considered, with remarks on their 
increasing audacity, 1—Tusiance 
of their gross and insulting abuse of 
his Lordship, 4—Their enmity to 
the Establisied Church, avowed, 
5—Hints respecting the Author of 
the attack on the Bishop, 6—Their 
opinion respecting the memoirs of 
Frederica Wilhelmina, Princess Roy- 
al of Prussia, 7—Theiy reasoning 
on that subject, very curions, 11— 
The evidence pretended to be shewn 
by them of the authenticity of 
those memoirs, shewn to be con- 
tradictory, 14—Specimen of their 
abuse of Crown-heads, ibid.—Their 
contempt of grammatical rules, 15 
—'The edocation of princes in ge- 
neral, vindicated from their cen- 
sure, 19— Curious confession by 
them, in favour of hereditary mo- 
narchy, 21—Further opinions on 
the subject of Royalty, 22, 23— 
Their inconsistency imstanced, 24 
—Remarkable aljusion by them to 
our present sovercign, 25—Their 
opinions respecting the theory of 
the Briti‘h constitution, ibid.—On 
the subject of personal popularity 
in princes, 26, 27—On the conduct 
of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Canning, and others 
on the bringing torward of the Ca- 
tholic Claims, 26, 27 — Numerous 
contradictions im their pretended 
opinions respecting the characters 
of the Briti h people, 28—The evi- 
dent tendency ct their article in 
question, 29—The character of 
their number for November last, 
with remaiks on their conduct as 
connected with various political 
subjects of the present day, 29, 30, 

Education, remarks on the general 
diffusion of, among the lower classes, 


Index. 


42~—On the present deiective Sys 
tem of, S34, 

Elizabeth, Queen, curious letter from 
her to the Bishop of Ely, 164. 

England, reflections on the proud 
pre-eminence which she now enjoys 
in the opinion of Europe, 468— 
Her present exaltation attributable 
to the principles of the late Mr. 
Pitt, ibid. 

Excommunication, the Ecclesiastical 
import of the term, 193. 

FASHIONABLE WORLD, excel- 
lent admonitions on the subject of 
Town and Country residences, 524 

Field Preacher, dialogue between one 
and a Shepherd, 552. 

Fleetwood, Bishop, his opinion on 
the validity of Lay-baptism, 194, 
—4107—699—The question between 
him and Dr. Lawrence, stated, 411. 

For, see Of, 

Frederica Wilhelmina, Princess Royal 
of Prussia, &c. memoirs of, trans- 
lated from the French, 7—The ac- 
count thereof, from the French 
anonymous author, 7—Reasonable 
suspicions, ofits being a fabrication, 
ibid. to 30—Remarks on the con- 
cluding paragraph of the advertise- 
ment, 9—Its favour with the Edin. 
burgh Reviewers, 10, 

French Revolutionists, their plan for 
subverting royalty, described, 10. 

GARRICK, Mr. his inattention to 
costume with a comparison between 
his acting and that of Kemble, 162, 
163, 

Germany, the pleasing prospect of 
affairs there, considered, 283. 

Gladstone, Mr. his speech at the 
anniversary meeting of the Back 
Bone Club at Liverpool, 470, 473, 
474, 476—At a late mecting there, 
onthe subject of the successes of 
the British and Allied arms, 604— 
At the public dinner there, to cele. 
brate the recent successés of the 
Allies, 682. 

Grattan, Mr. his speech on the Ca. 
tholic Question, in verse, 622. 

Green, Mr. observations on his origi- 
nal journey from London to Saint 
Petersburgh by way of Sweden, &c. 
313—Interesting anecdotes record- 
ed by him of the present Emperor 
ot Russia, 314 to 316, 

Grub Sireet Poet, description of one, 
551. 


HAWKINS Latitia Matilda,favoura- 








ble observations on her book called 
*“ Tae Conntess and Gertrude; or 
“* Modes of Discipline,” 263 —The 
Language considered, 264—Object 
of the work, ibid---Description of 
the Characters, 265---Interesting 
Correspondence extracted, 266--- 
Other interesting Extracts, 269, 
272. 

Henry, Mr. The object of his Mission 
to Canada described, 118. 

Hertfordshire Curate, His Animad- 
versions on the Calamnies of the 
Edmburgh Reviewers against the 
Bishop of Lincoln, 1. 

Hollaud, Remarks on the late glori- 
ous Revolution in, 463, 464. 

Horsley, Bishop, Extract from his 
Sermons, 45. 

Hume, Mr, His preference to the 
Pagan System of Morality, consi- 
dered, 251. 

Hutton, Dr. His Tracts on mathe- 
matical and philosophical Subjects, 
considered, 177---Observations on 
his great services in his profession, 
ibid.---Extract from the preface, 
(72--. His outline of the work trans- 
cribed, ibid to 182 --His improve- 
ments in the British artillery, i853. 

Hymn,a very excellent one, 355. 

ICELANDERS, Memoir of the causes 
of the present distressed state of, 
and the easy and certain ameans of 
permarently bettering their con:di- 
tion, 563---’Tueirdistressesdescribed, 
$64---The importance of their 
fisheries, ibid. The means of im- 
proving the internal resaurees of 
their Island, 56)---Their exports, 
£66.--Tieir situation recommended 
to the intention of the British Go- 
vernment, ibid, 567. 

Imazination, A cure for the wander- 
ings of the, 53z. 

Infallibility of the Pope, The opi- 
nions of divers “opis Divines re- 

specting the, 342. 

Instvumenta! and military music, 
question of the propricty of its use 
in reformed Episcopal Churches 
considered, 94. 

Johnson, Dr. Lis opinion respecting 
the Autaor of Jnuins’s Letters. 210 
-—His mode of addacing autihori- 


ties in his Dictionary coumended, 
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$5”. 
Iris Papists, Their extreme igno- 
rance considered, 40 --Pheir pe ti- 


tion intended ito be presented to 
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Parliament next session, 492—Enu- 
meration of the various rebellious 
and treasonable conspiracies inwhich 
they have been engaged up to the 
present time, 481 to 492---Treason- 
able oath and resolutions entered 
into by them, 491, 492. 

Junias, Mr. Roche’s Enquiry cén- 
cerning the author of the Letters 
of, 209---Observations on the various 
persons to whom they have been 
attributed, ibid-~The probability 
that Mr. Burke was the Author, 
considered, 210--Passages from 
Junius compared with similar ones 
from Mr. Burke’s writings, 214 to 
#i8---Other marks of Identity 
noticed, 219--Reasons for thinking 
that Junius was an Irishman, ¢2@0--- 
Curious and interesting Extract 
from a speech of Mr. Burke in 
which he is mentioned, ?22—-His 
signature in private correspondence 
with Mr. Woedftall, 2235-—-Reasons 
offered by way of extennation of 
his invectives, 231, 232---The effects 
of his concealment, ibid.— Well 
written compliment te him by 
Wiikes, 232, 

KEMBLE, John, His improvements 
in the dress and Scenery of the 
Stage noticed, 162, 

Killigrew, King Charles 2d’s Jester, 
Remarks on, 42S. 

Kirpatrick, Colonel, His arrangement 
and translation of the Select Let-- 
ters of Tippeo Sultan with Ex- 
tracts, 166. 174---Favonrable Re- 
marks on hits abilities, 174. 

LANDED INTEREST, Appeal to 
the, on the subject of the impolicy of 
the adiwission of India built ship- 
ping, and on the alledged Scarcity 
of oak timber, 184. 

Law. improperly called a learned 
profession, 648. 

Lawrence, Mr. His Drama, called, 

‘The Englishman at Verdun; 
orthe Prisoner of Peace,” consider. 
ed, 316---Description of the Cha. 
racters, 3:7. 

Lawyers not calculated for legislators 
with some Exceptions, 427-+-Admo- 
nition to them not to break the 
Sabbath, 648. 

Lay Baptism, How it is considered 
bythe Church of England, 498-- 
Bishop Fleetwood’s opinion tiere- 
on, 410 to 416. 

Legisl:tive Blunders, Instances of, 

647, 645, 
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Le Sage, Mr. His Historica’, Genea- 

logieal, andl Geograpiical Atlas of 

the Royal Fanuties in Europe, 175 

Favotrabie remarks thereon, with a 

way Of specimen of 
hiis style, ibid---instance of false 
Delineation of character shewa, 
176. 
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Lincoln, Bistiop of, Defended agaist 
the calumnies of the Edinburgh 
Reviewers, 2---His Lordship’s posi- 
tion respecting religious toleration 
in the case of the Catholics defend- 
ed against the, 3, 

Liverpool, The late patriotic meet- 
ing at the Town Hall there, on 
the subject of the successes of the 
British and Allied Arms, with the 
different speeches, 634 to 607—The 
Resolutions entered into 608, 609— 
The splendid illmminations there 
described, 658, 6°5—The various 
public and other buildings illumi. 
mated enumerated, 660 to 678S—i'ie 
ball and grand dinner described, 
673, 674—The toasts given at the 


latter, enumerated, 674-—Songs 
described, 675, 676, 678—Fuire 


works described, 683 

MACDONALD, Lieut. General, his 
general order issued betore his 
departure from India, as connected 
with Sir G, Barlow’sadministration, 
556. 

Madras, remarks on the late rebellion 
of the army there, and on tie con- 
duct of Sir G. Bariow, as connected 
therewith, 454. 456.—Institnution of 
the Sapreme Court there, 559 

Mialihus; Mr. Sce Sauth, Dr. Adam. 
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Manifesto of the Emperor of Austria 
on Wining the Allies, 234, 
Marsi. Cuas. Esq., his review of some 


lyOrtant passages in the late 
adininistration cfS r George: Beriow 


at Madras, with 
453. 

Ma-eres, Franci«, Esq., remarks on his 
new edition of Temple's History of 
the Trish Mcbsibou in 1041, 188. 

Maternal attechwents, remarkable 
instance of, S31. 

Melville, Lord, remarks on his ime 
peachment, 642, 

Muishipman, Lord Nelson’s instrue- 
tiens to one, 85, 

Ministers, compliment ta their wire 
adiuerence to the policy of their 
predecessors, 236. 

Missionary parson, curious dialogre 
bei ween one, and an Oncida Indian, 
5i7. 

Modern Poets ; a Dialogue in verse, 
307.—Critical remarks therein, o@ 
Waiter Scott’s works, and the Childe 
Harold of Lard Byron, ibid.—Con- 

cluding remarks on the dialogue, 
370. 

Mons, their prohibition against 
matrimony, and their worship of 
the dead, considered, 345. 

Moral, tie necessity for one in all 
poctical prodections, contended for, 


extracts, 152 to 


128, 
More, Hannah, .her beok called 
* Christian’ Morals,” considered, 


251—her division of the subjece 
in the first volume, with the chapters 
enumerated, 252—The contents of 
the Ist chapter, ibid—Giservations 
by her, very useful and tmportant, 
254, 255— The opening of her 
Chapter on providence, very impres- 
sive, 236—Her observations on the 
prescicace of God, 257—On the re- 
formation in England, 250-—On the 
abuse of providence in a variety of 
ways, 259—On tie n-cessity of a 
belief i it, ibid -On a submission 
to the will of God, 200—On the 
application OF tue parables, with 
an instance of misapplication in 
a certain sermon, 250—On the 
parable of the talents with a forei- 
b'e admonitien, 2 1.— Awful re- 
fictions by her, rocommended to 
persous of rank and opulence, 2.2— 
Her chapter oninfucnce,with excel- 
Jeal icuiarks on ihe use and abuse 
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ef, 32!1—-Compliment to the late 
Nr, Prut and Me. Perceval onthat 
subject, -23—Her siivies to minmis- 
ters, 524— Just remuras on the 
corrupt writers, anon the tendency 
of their werks, S26—Her remarks 


on the departure of GigtlseusRed 


an alectiug anerdute, ool - 

Ren rks on prejudices, political, 
>! " : . + ‘ 

re livio ; Paes pu Cui, alta VWOLiCe- 


hy .3°3—On the abuse of teusen in 
relicivus matters, S¢6—Un the 
virwwe of humility, ibid---Beautiful 
enitapi wittten by her, 445 --der 
» inion on the Buibie S icieiy, E21 -- 
fer reficetions on retireinent, $24 


—On rehgious ineiderence, 527— 
(on tae present system of divinity, 


Furtues interestug relieve 


tions, 539 to 533—Her character 
on habits, with some remarks on 
amusements, €64)>—On the inconsts- 
tency of christians wite curistianity, 
644— Ju-t ob-ervatieons on the 
danger of precrastination as it 
respe cts religious duties, 646—Her 
hapters on the subject of faith, and 
“ the Christian in the Worid,” 64°— 
‘Refiecvons on the practice of 
dvethng, 649-—On the conduet ofa 
serious cit istian, 651.— Her descerip- 
tion of a perfect cuaacter, with 
x marks on its defects, 652 — Her 
vpinion on the effects ot schism, 
653—Her principles shewn to be at 
variance with the object of her 
work, 654 — Passaze from her work 
sarca tic and cénsurable, 655—Her 
attaciument to negatives, 
Another cbjectionabie passage, 657 
Concinding remarks on tiie ments 
of tier volvimes, 657, $53. 

Mount Miia, au dnsh Tale, consider- 
ei, S46. 

Moylan, Dr., a popish divine, his 
pastoral letter to the ignabitants of 
ci ne 3 ao. * 

Munro, Lieut. Colonel, his condnet 
m india, undei Sir G. Prevost’s 
Adminstration, 555. 

Musketry, the use of, in the tops, in 
naval actions, reprovated, 158. 

NAPOLEONE Duonaparte, _ his 
excommunication by the present 
pope a P 

Naval iistory, remarks on the want 
of works ou that subject, and on 
naval biography and navai poetry, 
453, 


655 = 





Nelson, L ord, remarks on the varinus 


ilisturics pablished of bis Life, and 
of the "pres ent want of one, of a 
particuiar description, ?72— Remarks 
on that wv n by Dr. Ciarke, op 
‘ OF Une | licrs @ 





“« 4 . + > 
75—His atiaur wih the Americans 
ticre, 76 — iis cd spure wail the 
Adi alon lie Stuuples Lt, 76 to 80— 
Elis dispute vith tbe Governor, 


custo » Louse, and planters at Nevis, 
aa! his ultimate Giumph, 80, |l— 
Hie returns to England and ajter- 
wards obtains the Agamemnen, 82 
—ixcellent mstractions given by 
hin to one of his Midshipmen, 85— 
His conduct in the action eff Cape 
St. Vincent, and on that of tie 
govermuent atterwards,with respect 
to Sir John Jervis, 86 to 8O0—Anerc- 
doie of him, honourabie to his 
characicr, 139 — He is made a 
Knight of the Bath, ibid—Fights 
tie battle of the Nile, 141—Tne 
inadequacy of his reward on that 
occasion, and his representation 
respecting CaptainT) oubridze, con- 
sidered, 111, 142—His return to 
Naples, and iis atiaciunent to Lady 
Haii.ton, 145 to 115 instances of 
atrocity and cruelty mn his cendect, 

14.—<instauces of his hatred of the 
French, 151 — Curious incidents 
atteniiug his retura to England, 

151, 152—His attachment to Lady 
Hamiiton further considered and 
censured, 152, 155— His conduct at 
tiie attack of tue Danish Fleet, 154 
— His dissatistaction at the conduct 
of Lord Si. Vincent, 156 to 158. 

New England, tie sentiments of thé 
najority of its population on the 
present war between America and 
Encland, described, 110. 

New parish Regisier Act, strange 
instance of the unintelligible in, 
647. 

Nicholl, Sir John, his decision against 
the Rev. J. W. Wickes, remarked 
on, 98— Excellent tract supposed to 
be the production of a prelate of 
the established church, on the sub- 
ject, ibid— His judgment further 
considered, 191 — Resumed, 407, 
500. 609. 693. 

Nobleman, remarkable instance of a 
waut of humauity in one, Sol. 
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OAK TIMBER, the pretended 
searcity of, in Great Brita, con- 
sidered, 184, 

Observations on the order of council, 
of 26th of March, 1812, establish- 
ing a register office for slaves in 
Trinidad, 381. 

Ode on the present cheering prospect 
of affairs, 624. 

* Of” and ** for,” the origin of those 
particles according to Mr. Horne 
Tooke, considered, 355. 

Old Quarterly Review, interesting 
quotation from the, 186. 

Old Soldier. See peasant. 

O'Neal, his rebellion in Ireland con- 
sidered, 482. 

Orange Society of Armagh, Ictter 
fromthem to Dr. Duigenan, member 
for that county, 379. 

Othello Travestie, with barlesque 
notes, &c. 160—Extract from tie 
advertisement, 161 — Specimens 
extracted, 163. 

Oxfordshire Curate, letter from one 
on the 39 articles, 496. 

PALEY, Archdeacon, his observa- 
tion on the church establishment, 
36 

Paley’s moral philosophy, in what 
respect itis defective, 251. 

Papists, their present situation with 
respeet to religions toleration, con- 
sidered, 5. 6—Point of duty on 
which they difier, 344 — Singular 
instance of veneration in their 
priests towards reliques, ibid. 

Parliament, remarkable unanimity cf, 
at the present moment, 468. 

Panl, St., his extensive anthority in 
the church, considered, 278. 

Pearson, Mr., Lis poems gn the Inte 
battles in the Peninsula, and otier 
subjects considered, 45:. 

Peasant, instance of geneiosity in the 
conduct of the Emperor of Russia 
towards onc, and a'so towards an 
old soldier. $14, 315. 

Perceval, Right Hou. Mr., compli- 
ment to lis conduct when in office, 
323, 925 --Limes tolis memory, 351, 

Peter the <ireat. anecdotes hitherto 
nnpitblished of lis private lite, 272 

—tLheie authority doubted, ibid— 

Curious anecdote of the Czar 

Alexis Michaitlowigtch, 275—Peter's 

character described, 274—Curiuus 

wncident relating to him, and a 

Boircomaster ot Dantzic, 95— 

Sisange inSuence of female beauty 


Index. 





on Peter, 276--Deception practised 
by a French man of letters on him, 
ibid—Remarks on the trausiation, 
277. 

Peter, St., the origin of his suppo 
Supremacy, 278. 

Picton, Lieut. Gen., the bravery of 
him and his division in Spain, ap- 
plauded, 199— Letter from «ap 
officer in praise of his conduct, 201. 

Pitt, Right Hon. Wm., his disinterest- 
ed and judicious use of his influence 
when in power, applauded, 32: 


sed 
eee 


“ 


325—Eulogy en him, 551—Lines on 
the anniversary of his birth-day, 
by a young gentleman of 13, 379— 
The scholarship recently founded 
at Cambridge in honour of him, 
described, 387, 575. 

Pius VIth., his opinion respecting the 
keeping of faith with Heretics, 344, 

Plowden, Mr. his authority on the 
tenets of popery quoted, 50—Re- 
markable passage in his book on 
the Constitution of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 52. 

Popes, examination of princes ex- 
communicated by them at different 
periods, 37. 

Porson, Professor, remarks on his 
character, 329. 

Porteus, Dr. extracts from his lec- 
tures on the subject of licentious 
publications, 41. 

Potter, Matilda, her novel called 
* Mount Erin, an Irish Tale,” con- 
sidered, 546—Her characters de- 
scribed with remarks on her plira- 
seology, ibid, 347. 

Providence, the hand of, visib'e in 
the recent political events of Eu- 
rope, 257. 

Protestant Committce, mecting of the 
one appointed to watch the pro- 
gress of the Catholic Claims in Lon- 
don with their letter to the Speaker, 
477 to 479. 

Public Orator of the University of 
Cambridge, his visit to: the Pitt 
Club on itz voting a sum of money 
to the University towards the maia- 
tenance of the Pitt University 
scholarship, 587 — ‘The. thanks of 

University with Mr. Rose’s 


the 
reply, 567—589. 

Packie, Mr. his letter to the Editor 
on the Beauties of Astrology and 
Puenaparte’s Nativity, 69. 

QUINCEY, Hon. J. his speech in 

the House of Representatives of 








Index. 


the United States on 5th January, 
1815, on a bill for raising an addi- 
tional military force, considered, 
105—His remarks on the embargo, 
106—On the invasion of Canada, 
ibid — Excellent passage quoted 
from his speeca on the latter sub- 
ject, 109—His sense of the feelings 
and opinions of the British nation 
eminently just, 115—Description of 
the character and origin of the pre- 
sent American cabinet, 116, 117— 
His remarks on the negotiations 
with Mr. Erskine, 11:9—On the 
Berlin and Milan Decrees as con- 
nected with America, 120 — Tie 
third aud last head of his argument, 
123—Curious plot in the American 
cabmet described by him, 
Remarks on the great merits of his 
speech, ibid, 126. 

RANDOLPI? letter to the Editor, 
601. 

Reason, the proper use of as applied 
to religion, 576. 

Redcliffe Church, Bristol, its descrip- 
tion by Mr. Britton, 441 to 447— 
Effects of a thunder storm as expe- 
rienced in it, ably deseribed, 446. 

Reddy Row, his suspected forgery 
and the conduct of Sir G. Barlow 
with relation thereto, considered, 
560—The Grand Jury at Madras 
tind a true bill against him in spite 
of the Governor's influence, with 
an account of his extraordinary 
trial, 633 to 643. 

Religious L[ndifierence, observations 
on the present dangerous state of, 
in England, 45. 

Religious Toleration, its true defini- 
tion, 3. 

Remarks on Modern Female 
nevs, as distingni-hed by indiffer- 
ence for character and indecency 
of dress, 370—The dedication of 
the ninth edition to the Princess 
Chariotte of Waies, ibid. 

Revolution, the wisdom “of 
ecestors’ conduct at that 
remarked on, 50. 

Roche, Mr. his enquiry concerning 
the author of the letters of Junins, 
#09—His remarks on Mr. Wood- 
fail’s new edition, 211—Tire King’s 
speech on opening the session of 
parliament in 1767, as connected 
with the snbject, 225—Mry, Roche's 
remarks on Mr. Burke's speech 
strongiy cvrroborative of his being 


125— 


Man- 


our 


aAn- 
pe rival 


15 


the author of those letters, 225— 
he author's apology, 230. 

Roney, Admiral, shewn to have been 
the inventor of the plan of breaking 
the enemy’s line in sea fights, 247. 

Roebuck, Mr. his persecution by Sir 
George Barlow commented on, 316. 

Roman Catholic Religion, its mte- 
crity not violated by renonncing 
the Pope's supremacy, 277, 278— 
The foundation of its doctrines in, 
with remarks on the different coun- 
cils, 494. 

Rubrick, its direction respecting bap- 
tism, 195—610. 

Russia, journey in described, 313— 
Anecdotes of the Emperor of, ho- 
neurable to his character, 514, 315, 
316. 

SAILORS, their lives not so unhappy 
as they are generally supposed to 
be, 25. 

Scotland, the mode of burial there, 
o20. 

Scott, Mr. Walter, his poetry shewn 
to be open to ridicule, 160—Cri- 
tical remarks on his works, 367— 
446, 447. 

Scottish Bards, remarks on the undue 
preference given to them, 349, 

Sectaries, their unity with the Papists 
in opposition to the established 
church remarked on, 55. 

Sermon, a curious one by an Ame- 
rican, 577. 

Shannon, correct and interesting ac- 
connt of her action with, and cap- 
ture of the Chesapeake, 391, 

Shi; building, great decrease of, in 
Great Britain of late years, consi- 
dered, 184, 

S!ave Trade, remarks on its abolition, 
384, 

Smnh, Mr. Wilttam, remarks on his 
bili for repealing the laws against 
the revilers of the Trinity, 435, 

Smith, Dr, Aciam, the pernicious ten- 
deney of some of his opinions. and 
thosc of Mr. Malthus, in political 
economy considered, 184. 

Sonit, his defeat at the battle of the 
Pyrenees noticed, 200. 

Southey, Mr. his life of Nelson consi- 
deed, 72—Favourable remarks on 
is, 74—His remarks on the French 
Kevolutionists, 65— His observa- 
tions on the trausactions and revo- 
lutions in Cor-ica, and of the invi- 
sion of thatisland by the French, 


85, $6—THis remarks on the battle 
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of Cape St. Vincent, 86 to 89—His 
prejudice with respect to Buona- 
parte pointed out, 139, 140—Re- 
marks on his work, 159, 160. 

Speaker, the, his speech on the pro- 
rogation of parliament containing 
excellent observations on the Ca- 
tholic Claims, 396. 

Stackhouse, Mr. his review of Horne 
Tooke, or au explanation of the 
particles “ of” and “ for,” with 
strictures on that part of the Diver- 
sions of Purley which treats of 
those words, 355 to 562—-Remarks 
on its merits, 362. 

St. Sebastian, the unsuccessful attempt 
by the British and Portuguese 
troops to take it by storm describ- 
ed, 199—Its fall, 983. 

St. Vincent, Earl of, his conduct in 
the battle of Cape St. Vincent con- 
sidered, 87 to 89. 

Stephens, Mr. his Memoirs of John 
Horne Tooke considered, 4¢5— 
Some inaccuracies pointed out, 424, 
425—His remarks on Mr, Wilkes, 
432—The subject resumed, and the 
inaccuracy of one of his statements 
pointed out, 538—His remarks on 
the King’s Bench Prison, 539— 
Further remarks by him considered, 
540 to 550. 

Strange, Sir Thomas, Chief Justice at 
Madras, his conduct in a prosecu- 
tion against Reddy Row commented 
on, 6832—Extraordinary doctrines 
Jaid down by him on that occasion, 
635—His subsequent disavowal of 
it, 636. 

Supremacy of the Pope, shewn to be 
inconsistent with that of the King 
in this country, 277—On what it is 
founded, 278—Its origin and pro- 
gress, 279. 

TENERIFFE, suggestion as to the 
planner of the unfortunate expedi- 
tion to, 188. 

The Battle of Vittoria, a poem, 196. 

The faithfal Irishman ; or the Heuse 
of Dunder, a novel, 546. 

The Deliverance of the North; or the 
Russian campaign, a poem, with 
extracts, 371 to $75. 

The Frogs, the Bull, and King Log, 

a fabie, 100. 

The Countess and Gertrude ; 





or 


modes of discipline, a novel, consi- 
dered, 263. 

The Englishman at Verdun, or the 
prisoner of peace, 316. 


Index. 


The Shannon and Chesapcake, a poem, 
considered, with extracts, 317 te 
320—Remarks on its merit, 320. 
ue Protestant’s Manual, or papacy 
unveiled, a pamph'et, 340—-Quota- 
tion from the preface explanatory 
of its object, 834! —Just conclusions 
from the facts contained in the 
pamphlet, 345. 
Tie ‘limes ; or the prophecy, by Mr. 
Daniel, 349. 
Thurlow, Lord, his poems on several 
' oecasions considered, with a tribute 
to his ingenwtty and merit, 6i—His 
verses prefixed to tlie deience of 
English poesy, 61—Some very ca- 
rious exiracts therefrom, with re- 
marks on each, 62 to 64—His peem 
called Hermilda, with numerous ex- 
tracts, and a description of the 
poem, 64 to 71—Counciuding re- 
marks on that poem, witha strong 
recommendation to his lordship, 72. 
Tippoo Sultan, select letters of, to 
various public functionaries, &c, 
considered, 166—Remarks on his 
character, ibid—TLhe singularity of 
his mind and talent described, 167--- 
Singular order issued by himto one 
of his officers respecting some wea- 
vers, 169—Curious expression of 
his sentiments towards the English, 
ikid—His object in his war with 
this country, 171, 172— Letter cha- 
racteristic of his ferocity, ‘ibid— 
Another remarkable expression of 
his, 173—Qbservations on his brutal 
treatment of his oflicers, ibid. 
Tithes, legal definition of, 701. 
Toleration Act, remark respecting 
the, 45—696—697,'° °° 
To: ke, Horne, remarks on his charac- 
ter, and on a charge of Atheism pre- 
ferred against him, 3¢9—Review of 
his Diversions of Purley, 355—Mr. 
Stephens’s Memoirs of him consi- 
dered, 423-—His early life describ- 
ed, 424—He enters into the law, 
427~—Takes Priest's orders, with 
remarks on his attachment to the 
principles of the Church of En- 
gland, 428— Writes a seditious pam- 
palet, and becomes a travelling 
tutor, 431—Remarkable extract of 
a letter from him to Mr. Wilkes, 
ibid—-Curions description of his 
wardrobe, 482-—His connection 
with Mr. Wilkes censured, 437— 
His controversy with Junius, 439 
His couduct on the breaking out ef 
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the American war, 440—His impri- 
squment in the Bench, 559—He 
attempts to be cailed to the bar, 
and the cause of his failure, consi- 
dered, 540—Offers himseif to re- 
present the city of Westminster in 
parliament, 541—J/oins the corres- 
ponding societv, 542—-Curious re- 
mark on Mr. Pitt, 545—His dress 
deseribed, 547—Hi for 

O1d Saram, ibid—Remarks on his 

Diversions of Purley, 350 

Trafalgar, remarks on the 
158, 

Trinidad, remarks on the order In 
council establishing a registry of 
slaves there, with observations on its 
impolicy, 381 to 387—Instances of 
its injustice and absurdity, 385. 

Troubrisige; Captain, his letter to 
Lord Nelson during tlie siege of 
Malta, 148. 

Troy, Dr. his assertion respecting the 
infallibiiity of the Romish Church, 
51. 

Tyrrell, Lieutenant, interesting ac- 
count of a gallant exploit, per- 
formed by him in the East Indies, 

186. 

* VICAR of. Christ,” the title of, 
usurped by the Popes, considered, 
2€0 to 282, 

Victory, ode to, 678. 

Virgil in London ; or Town Eclogues, 
remarked on, 550—Odes in imita- 

_ tion of Horace therein, 554. 

Vittoria, battle of, considered, 198, 
S02. 

Voltaire, excellent satirical inscrip- 
tion written for his statue by an 
English gentleman, 407. 

URBAN VIII. his bull, which was 
a powerful incitement to the Irish 
rebellion in 1641, 189. 


clection 


battle of, 
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WELLINGTON, Marquis, bis con- 
tinned success in Spain considered, 
198, 201—The importance of re- 
inforcements being sent to him 
without delay, 206— Just compli- 
ment to lis great abilities, 244— 
lis continued successes noticed, 
283—His late victory in France, 


Af 


_— 
j 


die 

Welsh Clergyman, interesting anec- 
cote descriptive of the simplicity 
of one, 2535. 

Wickes, Rev. Mr, his case of refusal 
to bury a Dissenter’s child, 55, 98, 
191, 407, 500, 609, 693. 

Wiikes, Mr. well-written compliment 
by him to Junius, 232—His cha- 
racter well drawn, 432 — Com- 
mences his political life, 483—His 
professed attachment to the king, 
434—His arrest by a general war- 
rant, and his subsequent prosecu- 
tion of the Secretaries of State, 
434 to 436—He is apprehended by 
a Judge’s warrant, and expelled the 
House of Commons, 438 —His cha- 
racter delineated,544—His oratory, 
ibid. 

William ITI, observations on the pro- 
clamation of the Mayor of Dublin, 
on his statue in that city having 
been defaced, 380. 

Winchester, remarks on its diocesan 
committee, in aid of the Society 
for promoting Christian Kuowledge, 
601. 

Wobnrn-Abbey georgics; or the last 
gathering, a poem, considered, 337 
—Fxtracts therefrom, 338 to 340. 

YOUNG Officer, interview between 
one, and the present Emperor of 
Russia, 314, 
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ALFRED ’S letter to the Landed In- 
terest, 184, 

An elegy, 515. 

An cuigma, 378, 


Animadversions on the calamnies of 
the Edinburgh review, agaipst the 
bishop of Lincoln, 1.’ 
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parson, 517. 

Answer to queries on churclimen, 311 

Apprentices, 690. 

IsACK-BONE CLUB 
469. 

Barlow’s administration at Madras, 
451—)55—625. 

Battles of Talavera, Salamanca, &c. 
&e. 459. 

Beauties of Astrology ; and Buona- 
parte’s nativity, 89. 

Brady’s Ciavis Calendaria and the 
British Critic, 417. 

British gallantry, 186. 

Britton’s account of Redcliffe church, 
441. 

Burges on Catholic emancipation, 30, 

CASE of a distressed clergyman, 
688. 

Character of Captain Gray, $90. 

Chureh music, 497. 

Correspondence, 520. 

Crito’s letter to the Editor, 188. 

DIFFUSION of knowledge, 601. 

Distressed state of the Icelanders, 
365. 

Divine crigin of the Christian reli- 
gion, 375. 

Downey’s naval poems, 233. 

GREEN’S journey from London to 
Petersburgh, 313. 

HAWKINS’s Countess and Gertrude, 
263. 

Heroism of Buonaparte, 571. 

Horne Tooke reviewed, 355. 

Hutton’s Tracts on ‘mathematical 
and philosophical subjects, 1/7. 

INFLUENCE of the pope in Ire: 
land, 567. 

Interpretation of the 39 articles, 
496. 

Judgment against the Rev. J. W. 
Wickes, 98—191—407—500—609 
693. 

LE SAGE’S historical, 
chronological, and 
atlas, 175. 3 

Liberality and prejudice, a tale, 533. 

Lines ou Mr. Pitt's birth-day, 879. 

Literary intellizence, 104—207--—512 
377—317—56 4. 

Liverpoo! public rejoicings, 658. 

Lord Thurlow’s poems, 61. 

Lord Byron's Giaour, 127, 

Loyal Orange association of Armagh, 
379. . 

M. DELA HARPE’S anecdotes, 595. 

Memoirs of the Princess Royal of 
Prussia, 7. 


genealogical, 
geographical 





G. Sipney, Printer, 
¥ Nortiumberldud-strect, "Strand. 
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An Oneide Indian, and a missionary 


Modern pocts, a dialogue in verse, 
367. 

More’s Christian Morals, 231—821— 
521—643. 

Most extraordinary American sere 
mon, 577. 

Mount Erin, an Irish tale, 546. 

Mr. Grattan’s speech on the Cathelic 
question, in verse, 622. 

NEW chapel in the forest ef Dean, 
498. 

ODE to victory, 678. 

On the establisument of a registry 
office at ‘Trinidad, 581. 

Cn seeing a river break its bounda- 
ries and fall into the sea, 515, 

Othello Travestie, 1°50. 

PETITLON of the lrish Roman Ca- 
tholics, 479. 
Pitt se holarship, 5 

Politics, 460. 
QUINCEY on the cause and effects of 
the present war with America, 105. 

REMARKS on modern female man- 
ners, 370. 

Roche’s enquiry concerning Junius, 
269. 

SELECT letters of Tippoo Sultan, 
166. 

Shannon and Chesapeake, 391. 

Southey’s Life of Lord Neison, 72,138. 

Speaker's letter on the Roman Ca- 
tholic claims, 477. 

Statue of King Wiliam in Dublin, 380, 

Stephens’s Memoirs of John Horne 
Toche, 423—5. 

Summary of politics, 198—283. 

THE use of imstrumental music in 
reformed cpiscopal churches, 94, 

The frogs, the bull, and king Log, 100. 

The Battle of Vittoria (continued 
from vol. 44,p. 724) 196—302, 

The integrity ot the Roman Cathélic 
re ligion not violated by renouncing 
the supremacy of tlie pope, 277. 

The Austrian manifesto, 285. 

The Englishman at Verdun, 316. 

The Shannon and Chesapeake, 317. 

The Protestant manual, 3-40. 

The faithful Irishwoman, 546. 

The Times, or the Prophecy, 349. 

The Russian campaign, 571. 

The Pitt Ciub, 357. 

The Speaker, 595. 

To Correspondents, 620 

Trinmph of social order over Jaco- 
binism, 603. 

UNPUBLISHED anecdotes of Pe- 
ter the Great, ¢72. 


WOLUKN-Abbey Georgics, 537. 


75. 











